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Something Like an Introduction... 


Introductions to books are usually written last, once 
all the other material is complete. This seems to 
me a bit of a cheap trick, to say where you're go- 
ing once you've already gotten there. There’s no 
wager, no risk, no daring projection. A good writer 
who doesn’t arrive at the destination they’ve set out 
for themselves can then make in the conclusion an 
inspection of their failure, embracing imperfection. 
Conclusions as they stand are just boring rehashes 
of content, a reiteration that serves no purpose but 
to bookend the equally phlegmatic introduction. 

I cannot break with this tradition presently, be- 
cause when I first began writing a run of articles for 
The Anvil Review in 2010, I didn’t know it would 
end up as an entire book. I was simply responding 
to a plain directive, “write reviews,” and that’s how 
it started. I was also aware that the Review intend- 
ed to focus on anarchist dissections of pop culture, 
a focus I didn’t necessarily achieve, but it helps to 
remember that these were years in which the line 
between Agamben and Lady Gaga was increasingly 
blurry. Some of my first articles were mere reviews 
of books and films that were coming out within or 
very close to anarchist circles. 

But quickly, the writing obligation I had con- 
tracted became, if not a writing project, then certain- 
ly a journey: to treat any expression of our culture, 
from a baby stroller to a new movie, as a textual 
artifact and the potential opener to a conversation. 
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What does a highway say about God, what is the 
political program of a desert nomad, but what does 
Joss Whedon tell us about revolution, and what is 
Jewel up to nowadays? These are some of the ab- 
surd questions I have used to converse with an in- 
creasingly absurd world. 

The title, “The Totality is Incomplete,” is a 
phrase I used in my 2010 review of the film, The Chi- 
cago Conspiracy, which didn’t make the cut for this 
book. The idea behind it is that even totalizing sys- 
tems of power fail to absorb certain spaces, which 
remain not pristine but undominated, and that these 
are important places of imagination and resistance; 
additionally that all theories attempting to describe 
the totality are constantly breaking down, but in 
fact this decay, this erosion, is fertile material, and 
to place our roots in the rotting edifice, to hasten its 
collapse, is also a sign of love. 

In the end, I'll admit, I arrive nowhere, or I in- 
creasingly discover that the world is being erased 
beneath my very feet, that everyone around me is 
being turned into a cyborg, and that perhaps I died 
a very long time ago in the Paris catacombs. This 
book, then, is nothing but a desperate flight, a non- 
digital refuge that might escape the attention of our 
robot overlords, a final sanctuary in which I can 
bury myself before disappearing forever from this 
non-world, in the hope that you, reader, will carry 
me somewhere safe where I can rot and molder un- 
til a time when living beings again inhabit this earth. 
Take me, dear reader, like I were the seed of the last 
trufula tree, take me and run, and find somewhere 
to hide yourself as well. The future is merciless, and 
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there’s no place for us there. 


Fall 2018 
Alex Gorrion 
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Saying Goodbye 


I, 
What could be more timeless than saying goodbye? 

And what could be more proper to the present 
configuration of capitalism than the search for 
things timeless? Notions of love, family, gender, 
progress, and humanity are constantly presenting 
themselves as natural in the marketplace of ideas. 
Renegade intellectuals, dialecticians or postmodern- 
ists, make a game out of taking the eternal out of the 
timeless, such that everything is new. 

Who knows what saying goodbye was like in 
the early days of capitalism, and earlier. What is cer- 
tain now is that the very term “goodbye” conveys a 
sentimental finality that contradicts the lack of any 
finality in the physical movements built into the ap- 
paratuses of today. 

The most common migrations of the past were 
those of primitive accumulation, modernization, and 
urbanization—the breaking up of communities, the 
massive reconfiguration mediated on the human 
scale with a great many goodbyes. It was a migra- 
tion that necessitated permanence and prohibited 
the likelihood of reunion precisely because the place 
being left behind, the rural community, was ceasing 
to be, and if any individuals should cross paths again, 
in the city, in the New World, it was within a matrix 
of entirely changed social relationships. 

This culture of departure inherited earlier no- 
tions of solitude that would fast become obsolete. 
The term of parting that is now so synonymous with 
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finality, “goodbye,” is just a shortening, and proba- 
bly a shameful, self-conscious one, of the metaphys- 
ical “God be with ye,” similar to the French “adieu,” 
the Spanish “adios,” and the German “griifs Gott.” 
What now connotes absence, a separation that mul- 
tiplies loneliness, then was a giving over to another 
kind of accompaniment. The leave-taker, departing 
the protective graces of the community, was put in 
the hands of the supernatural, an earlier quality to 
solitude that made today’s loneliness impossible. 

On the road, in travel, one fell into the jurisdic- 
tion of metaphysical connection to the world, as 
transcendence of the world. Goodbye holds its 
meanings equally well in the realm of death, in both 
the present and prior paradigms. Taking leave of 
the dead, before the rise of capitalism’s scientific 
worldview, was equal to welcoming them to a new 
world; afterwards, it is a final surrender to total 
loneliness. 


II. 
In today’s world, saying goodbye to loved ones is 
never final unless meaningless chance invites a 
death that prevents any reunion. Insofar as capital- 
ism is globalized, people do not move between com- 
munities but between labor markets, which continu- 
ously fluctuate. Most migration into the US since 
World War II has been temporary, for the purposes 
of often seasonal work, and only the construction of 
a giant wall and the institution of an unprecedented 
regime of raids and deportations has the chance of 
changing this fact. 

North of the border, departing itself has become 


permanent. The commute, the real-estate market, the 
mortgage, the vacation, the internet: increasingly few 
people are from anywhere, belong anywhere, and, in 
any given moment, fully are anywhere. 

A person can never be authentic. They can only 
see authenticity in hindsight, because authenticity re- 
quires recognition by external authority, which, in 
the case of people, never recognizes, only impels into 
more exploitable modes. What might once have been 
becoming is now moving-away-from, and because of 
the relativity of perspective, what one is moving 
away from, as long as it travels along the same axis, 
appears to stay still. Thus becoming is mistaken for 
being. Authenticity is born where place is lost. 

Benjamin notes that in works of art, authentic- 
ity only becomes a categorical possibility when re- 
production of the work of art is possible (thus creat- 
ing an original, which was created somewhere and 
is housed somewhere, and the copies, which could 
be sent anywhere), but as the technical means of re- 
production advance, authenticity is destroyed by 
the subsumption of reproduction into the art form 
itself. One cannot talk about the authentic print of a 
photo, the way one can for a painting. What is ulti- 
mately lost is the aura of an artwork, defined by 
Benjamin as a function of distance, and of its fixed- 
ness to a place and time. 

As for goodbyes, what one encounters in the 
depths of nostalgia is one’s own exiled aura. 


Ill. 
There is a certain perverse truth to the fact that one 
discovers a great moment of freedom in driving 
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down the highway at night. “A tank of gas is free- 
dom, and a starry night and open road is hope,” ac- 
cording to a folk punk band of recent countercul- 
tural fame. 

Iam myself partial to the freedom one finds on 
a mountaintop, but I have to admit that certain ex- 
ternal pressures constrict that moment. It is useful, 
because regardless of all plans or lack thereof time 
in wilderness is regenerative, and for all its potential 
subversive qualities also prepares the body for reen- 
try into capitalist rhythms. And it is temporary, for 
all its efforts towards timelessness, because all wil- 
derness is threatened by forces that cannot be 
blocked within its own realm. 

On an empty highway, on the contrary, one is 
alone with the quintessential apparatus. The annoy- 
ing imposition of other drivers is missing, as is the 
punctuality that weighs down on the commuter, 
and the pressure of impending work or the numb- 
ness of approaching dead-time. After hours, one can 
course through the hyper-controlled architecture 
with a certain tenderness. Even see the moon, per- 
haps, as yet beyond the touch of any apparatus, and 
equally too far to offer any real aid. 


IV. 

It is in this space, driving away, that saying goodbye 
can produce nostalgia of a tragic quality seemingly 
undeserved in this era of petty motivations. One has 
just left behind people whom, in defiance of all the 
superficiality structured into our brief moments of 
collision, one has come to love and does not know 
when one will see again, but has little justification 
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for fearing this goodbye to be permanent. After all, 
automobiles are increasingly safe, and why else 
would one die before 80? 

The only real permanence we’re acquainted 
with is the permanent departure of hyper-mobilized 
consumer existence. But night-driving creates an 
unpermitted, unregulated space for fantasy that al- 
lows this nostalgia to imagine itself tragic forms that 
could justify the weight of its emotions. 

One imagines death, or revisits sentimental 
movies and novels. Two of the most poignant good- 
byes in English-language literature since World War 
II, in Return of the King and The Amber Spyglass, 
involve departing for other worlds, such that the 
goodbye is irrevocably permanent, but allows for 
both parties to continue existing and missing each 
other. What was had is not lost, but one can never 
go back. 


V. 

The force that might accompany us beyond the pale 
of the community, when we take our leave and en- 
trust ourselves to the warm embrace of solitude, is 
the metaphysical existence of the world. With the 
world gone, the community is gone, friendship is 
gone, we are gone. 


VI. 

The reason these trivial partings and moments alone 
can leap to such great heights of sentimentality is 
because we do encounter a permanent loss within 
these networks of unending animation in the silent 
moments when we’re not distracted by the more ob- 
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vious misery of our contemporaries being run 
through the chutes. 

What we find is our own suspended death, our 
auras that we’d long since lost. Friends without 
fixedness are missed as much because they might 
never really be known to us as because they are no 
longer here. None of us are here; there is no there 
there. Without something subversive—even sub- 
versive to the common patterns of subversion—to 
fix us together, and through this fixedness creating 
for the first time in our lives a solid ground, resur- 
recting place, hinting at the possibility of a world of 
places: without this, all our intimate connections are 
threatened by the measured temporality that has us 
constantly moving away from ourselves, or all of 
ourselves that does not fit within these vacated bod- 
ies. Capitalism is an immensely powerful thing. 
How sad that friendship should appear weak if it is 
not strong enough to stand up against the greatest 
god ever built. 

In this tragedy, saying goodbye is a ritual that 
preserves the obsolete forms of friendship, commu- 
nity, being somewhere, and that only reveals its hol- 
lowness if one finds the silence to hear an echo. 


dedicated to I-5 
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We Want to be Great 
Like Our Crime: 


The Criminal Ego and the Struggle in Society 


On Isabelle Eberhardt’s “Criminal” and 
Renzo Novatore’s “Toward the Creative Nothing” 


Crime 

In “Criminal,” Isabelle Eberhardt’s memoir of land 
colonization in Algeria written around the turn of 
the last century, the farmer Mohammed Achouri 
cuts an interesting figure. A “tall thin old man with 
the face of an ascetic, his hard features set in an ex- 
pression of constant preoccupation,” a quiet charac- 
ter who stands “a bit apart from the others”, he is 

not a likely hero. Though he stands out, and in fact 
his inability to fit in singles him out for downfall, his 

unheroic resistance fits well within the unheroic re- 
ality of the story; the French have colonized Algeria, 
and they force the people of Bou Achour to give 

their prime land to colonists, a double theft because 

in the collective society of that region they had nev- 
er even had to buy and sell land among themselves 

or “resort to the system of inheritance.” They get 

mere pennies for their land, their complaints are re- 
buffed, and they have no choice but to work under 

the new landlords. At harvest time they watch the 

riches of their toil and their earth taken from them, 
but that night, the new barn burns down, and the 

harvest with it. Nonetheless, a suspect is arrested, 
nothing changes, and the power of colonialism con- 
tinues its cruel exercises, unfazed. 
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It was not until I read the story the second time 
that I noticed it was Mohammed Achouri who 
played the instigating role in getting the other Arabs 
of Bou Achour to protest the low prices they were 
given for their land by the French colonizers. The 
author mentions no rousing speech on his part, or 
natural charisma. He simply cannot stomach the in- 
dignity, and suggests they protest. The gesture is 
unsuccessful, the colonial administrator is power- 
less to change the decision that has come down from 
Algiers, and many of them, including Achouri, must 
go to work for their new landlord. Achouri alone is 
described as “openly sullen.” 

At the outset Mohammed Achouri had placed a great 
distance between himself and the Frenchman, to 
whose good-natured sallies he remained wholly im- 
pervious. When the barn was burned down, suspicion 
pointed to Mohammed Achouri[...] They found him 
guilty. He was a simple, unyielding man who had 
been robbed and betrayed in the name of laws he did 
not understand. And he had directed all his hatred 
and rancor against the usurping colonist. 
“Crime, particularly among the poor and 
downtrodden,” concludes Eberhardt, “is often a last 
gesture of liberty.” 


The Human Frogs 

In his poetic rant “Toward the Creative Nothing,” 
Renzo Novatore, an Italian individualist anarchist 
active from 1908 to his death in 1922, addresses an- 
other social tragedy, World War I, with much more 
heroic terms. He glorifies those who resisted, those 
“who died with stars in their eyes,” with a Nietzs- 
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chean exuberance, while saving extreme contempt 
for his fellow proletarians who heeded the lies and 
marched off to war. “The human frogs knew neither 
how to distinguish their own enemy nor how to fight for 
their own ideas [...] They fought against each other for 
their enemy.” 

In Novatore’s writing, one finds a clear con- 
tempt for the masses, not out of any aristocratic no- 
tions of inherent worth, but because they have be- 
haved despicably and idiotically, going even against 
their own interests to participate in their own mean- 
ingless slaughter. Novatore will not excuse anyone 
who is less than great, and he certainly will not ro- 
manticize them simply for belonging to a mass. His 
judgments are harsh, and he could be accused of in- 
sensitivity to the many complex reasons members of 
that mass had for going off to war, but also in the in- 
terests of sensitivity one must imagine the horror of 
his generation and understand that at bottom there 
was no good excuse for obedience to that degree. 
Populism only becomes a form of justification. Yet 
some people cite this antisocial contempt, this Ni- 
etzschean adulation of those few who do not follow 
the herd, to argue that the individualist anarchists 
were counterrevolutionary elitists, or even fascists. 

Eberhardt, very much a kindred spirit, evinces 
a similarly antisocial attitude. She writes of the need 
“To be alone, to be poor in needs, to be ignored, to be 
an outsider who is at home everywhere, and to walk, 
great and by oneself, toward the conquest of the 
world.” She tersely dismisses “the slavery that 
comes of contact with others,” and it is precisely in 
such phrases that she can be written off as danger- 
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ously impractical. Useless. How could solitude pos- 
sibly be applied as a social program? The conclusion 
is that there is nothing revolutionary in hers or simi- 
lar writings. 

It is precisely the hidden totalitarianism of this 
line of reasoning that I want to unmask. 


Against What Does the Antisocial Direct Its Attack? 
I'll start with the disingenuous claim of a connection 
between individualist anarchism and fascism. No- 
vatore, one of Italian fascism’s most zealous enemies 
and earliest victims (he was shot down by police in 
1922), had some bold thoughts on the matter. In 
talking about how socialism functioned to control 
the revolt of the proletariat by promising a base ma- 
terial equality while stifling talk of true freedom, he 
writes: 
Because, if when the nation, if when the state, if when 
democratic Italy, if when bourgeois society trembled 
in pain and agony in the knotty and powerful hands of 
the “proletariat” in revolt, socialism had not basely 
hindered the tragic deadly hold — losing the lamps of 
reason in front of its wide-opened eyes — certainly fas- 
cism would never even have been born|...] Because 
fascism is the stunted and deformed creature born of 
the impotent love of socialism for the bourgeoisie. One 
of them is the father, and the other the mother. 

In fact, we see in fascism not the heroic ideal of 
Novatore but the very populism he attacks. In order 
to save the bourgeoisie, fascism makes them indis- 
tinguishable from the masses by replacing Ni- 
etzsche’s superior individual with a superior race, 
integrating labor unions and industry, combining 
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socialism with nationalism, creating the perfect herd. 

The other arguments against individualism 
are rigid and insensitive precisely because they do 
not understand these thoughts as a process, a move- 
ment, rather than a fixed position or staked territory, 
as ideas are taken to be by many other thinkers. 
When Isabelle Eberhardt talks about nomadism and 
denounces the sedentary life, attacks in multiple 
forms the very staking of territory, how could one 
not guess that her thoughts would be equally no- 
madic? In the writings collected in “Criminal,” one 
finds not a static view of society but a tension, a need 
to depart in order to arrive, to lose in order to find. 

I do not know anymore[...] But the inner voice that 
drives and disturbs me, that will tomorrow push me 
again along the paths of life; that voice is not the wis- 
est one in my soul, it is the spirit of agitation for which 
the earth is too narrow and which has not known how 
to find its own universe. 
Eberhardt recognizes a multiplicity of voices in her 
own thinking, and acknowledges that the force that 
sets her life in motion is also impractical. Unpro- 
grammatic. 

The parallel misogyny of both writers reflects 
the untenable nature of their relationship with soci- 
ety, with femininity standing in for passivity, nur- 
turing, the reproduction of culture. But even more it 
reflects that their writings represent a spiritual quest 
in process, a search for peace in turmoil. The fact 
that Isabelle Eberhardt was socialized as a woman, 
but passed much of her life as a man can add credi- 
bility to the hypothesis that what they hated was 
femininity as a social value. Are we to read Eber- 
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hardt, for her misogynistic writings, as a self-hating 
woman, or to consider that she hated those women 
who resigned themselves to their socially assigned 
roles rather than taking on the dress and customs of 
men and venturing to the far corners of the earth? 
The language of the time could not adequately ex- 
press gender identities, so we cannot know if Eber- 
hardt’s passing was a strategy to be able to travel 
alone or whether he was actually a trans man, but 
the question is an interesting one. 


The Social Assumptions of Individualism 
Beneath all the antisocial venom and harsh criticism 
in Renzo Novatore’s “Toward the Creative Nothing,” 
a sensitive reader will notice certain social assump- 
tions that mirror Eberhardt’s sojourn being in some 
ways an ultimate search for community. Deep in a 
passage that begins by calling for “the liberation of 
the individual,” Novatore has buried a pithy couplet. 
To communalize material wealth. 
To individualize spiritual wealth. 
Novatore devotes no time to elaborate this process of 
communalization; he merely takes it as a given. In 
other words, what for social and mass anarchists is the 
end goal, and what they accuse is lacking in individu- 
alist anarchism, is for Novatore just a starting point. 
Other indications of the communal or collec- 
tive assumptions of this idea of struggle further clar- 
ify that as much as these writers posit a conflict be- 
tween the individual and society, it is not a 
dichotomy or a choice between one and the other, 
and certainly not a call for annihilation and unifica- 
tion. Early in the text we find the following admoni- 
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tion: “our individual ‘crimes’ must be the fatal an- 
nouncement of a great social storm.” And towards 
the end: “We have killed ‘duty’ so that our ardent 
desire for free brotherhood acquires heroic valor in 
life.” Far from hating any notion of community or 
solidarity, Novatore expresses an “ardent desire for 
free brotherhood”. The distinction is that for society 
to exist free of all the lies, conventions, and hypocri- 
sies that imprison it (and it is these corruptions that 
Novatore spends the most of his time addressing in 
this text), individuals must embark on an unending 
process of personal or spiritual liberation simultane- 
ous to the material struggle for collective liberation 
that will destroy the state and the bourgeoisie. 

Eberhardt, for her part, shows an obvious sen- 
sitivity and compassion for the tribulations of the 
community in her writings about the tragedy of col- 
onization in Bou Achour, in her clear sympathy for 
their custom of sharing land without inheritance or 
title. 


The Winged Monster 

Around the same time Renzo was penning “Toward 

the Creative Nothing,” Franz Kafka wrote in his diary: 
Anyone who cannot cope with life while he is alive 
needs one hand to ward off a little his despair over his 
fate... but with his other hand he can jot down what he 
sees among the ruins, for he sees different and more 
things than the others; after all, he is dead in his own 
lifetime and the real survivor. 

It is worth mentioning that I’m drawing this 
quote from Hannah Arendt’s essay on Walter Benja- 
min, another person whose life was fraught with the 
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antisocial tension. 

In my mind the most beautiful image anar- 
chists have given to the world is that of the fecun- 
dity of these ruins, whether that be in Durruti’s 
‘new world” or in Bakunin’s “creative passion.” In 
one missive, Isabelle Eberhardt talks about a 
‘winged monster, come to destroy us all” and the 
most striking thing about the image she paints is 
how beautiful it is, the fantasy of destruction. And it 
is immediately followed by the sound of rain in the 
desert. On a literary level, this is a cathartic release 
from the tension she has built up between creation 
and destruction. Symbolically, it is rebirth. 

A similar monster appears in Novatore’s pas- 
sages on the carnage of the War, but this is “a Death 
without wings”. With both of these writers, values 
are shifting, creation and destruction are insepara- 
ble, neither death nor life are inherently good or bad. 
The reason Novatore’s monster is an obscene thing 
is not because it is Death but because it has no wings, 
because the manner in which it dances, the manner 
in which it mows down its victims, is vulgar, and 
because its victims themselves are unworthy of a he- 
roic death, not having lived heroic lives. 

“I’m quite aware that this way of life is danger- 
ous,” writes Isabelle, “but the moment of danger is 
also the moment of hope[...] When my heart has suf- 
fered, then it has begun to live.” Renzo echoes her: 
“And if our ideas are dangerous, it is because we are 

those who love to live dangerously.” 

Again and again, Eberhardt and Novatore use 
similar language to tease out this contradiction, this 
inversion of conventional moralities. Politicians of 
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all stripes have coined another term for that winged 
monster, that dangerous life. They call it “adventur- 
ism.” But it goes much deeper than that. 


The Control of Madness 
Eberhardt: Many times on the paths of my errant life, I 
asked myself where I was going, and I’ve come to under- 
stand, among ordinary folk and with the nomads, that I 
was climbing back to the sources of life; that I was accom- 
plishing a voyage into the depths of my humanity. 
Unsurprisingly, Novatore gives us a similar 
image: “In the bottom, we want to live the reality of 
sorrow; in the heights, the sorrow of the dream.” 
The heights and depths that these two simulta- 
neously inhabit are a guerrilla’s mountain hideout 
which the armies of sedentary morality arrayed on 
the plains can never penetrate. The antisocial, indi- 
vidualistic thoughts of these writers are not useful, 
not practical, not static, not reproducible, not pro- 
grammatic. They are real, and they are threatening. 
They say: because I am mad, no stable state of 
being will hold me. Because I cannot hide my sullen- 
ness, no barn will be safe from me. Because I am 
shifting and crazy, no treaty or written law will pac- 
ify me. For this reason, they are a threat to the politi- 
cians of the mass movements as much as they are to 
the gatekeepers of the present order. Because as 
much as they will participate wholeheartedly in the 
revolution against the state and against capitalism, 
they will not be content with the commune. They 
will continue to rebel because they understand free- 
dom as a process, as a constant renegotiation of it- 
self and an unending attack on any definitional 
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boundaries. 

In Chiusi a Chiavi Bonanno writes how, with 
the triumph of the reformers, the prisons may well 
be replaced by mental institutions. Those who break 
laws may be forgiven, but those who can never fol- 
low them cannot be trusted. After all, what better 
definition of craziness than the absence of self-pres- 
ervation, the imperviousness to both the carrot and 
the stick? So conditions will improve for those who 
can be programmed, while those who are wholly in- 
submissive must be increasingly isolated. 

The reason that the politicians of the mass can- 
not understand this antagonism between the no- 
madic and the sedentary is because they try to as- 
cribe it a fixed position. And if there must be a right 
and a wrong, the right has to lie with the sedentary, 
because their programmatic existence makes possi- 
ble the infrastructure and the production on which 
the nomads depend. So if there can only be one, it 
must be the ordinary folk. The nomads are margin- 
alized, the villages with their stable families multi- 
ply and spread, the future is theirs, but they are 
plagued by inexplicable rebellion. Each time the 
rebels are cast out, to protect the social whole, which 
must be. That stability is scientifically proven as the 
base for all material existence, so what threatens it 
must be controlled. 

The administrator, a pleasant man, raised his hands in 
a gesture of powerlessness. “I can’t doanything. I told 
them in Algiers it meant the ruin of the tribe. They 
wouldn't listen.” 

In fact, the antagonism between the sedentary 
and the nomadic, between “the human frogs” and 
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those who inhabit at once the heights and the depths, 
cannot be understood with fixed positions. Nomad- 
ism is relative. It defines itself in opposition to an 
other. Unlike ordinary folk, the nomads do not seek 
to erase that which does not have right on its side. 
The nomads trade with the villagers, just as Nova- 
tore’s “Free Man” may fight alongside others to 
communlize material wealth, at the same time as 
they turn away from society, to seek, to explore, to 
plumb the depths and climb the heights, because 
life, like rebellion, is unending. Its contradictions 
outnumber any dialectical process and to be crazy is 
simply to feel those contradictions and act on them, 
without permission from society. And this maligned 
adventurism, and nothing else, is the moment of 
hope. 

We will avenge them. 

We will avenge them because they are our brothers! 
We will avenge them because they have fallen with stars 
in their eyes. 

Because dying, they have drunk the sun. 

The sun of life, the sun of struggle, the sun of an Idea. 


Dedicated to Mauricio Morales 
a year after his death 


Quotes refer to the Eberhardt Press edition and the Venom- 
ous Butterfly Publications edition, respectively 
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Has the insurrection come yet? 
My arm is getting tired... 


A cartography of The Coming Insurrection, 
Tigqun, and their Party 


“I didn’t come to praise Caesar, but to bury him.” 


The Emperor is missing some clothes 

I want to critique The Coming Insurrection and some 
of the writings of Tigqun not because I dislike these 
texts but on the contrary because I like them, be- 
cause I find them interesting, and because they have 
become so popular. I focus on the weaknesses be- 
cause I find their strengths to be self-evident and 
through this review I hope to encourage more peo- 
ple to read them, but in a critical way. The aura of 
fashion that has surrounded them encourages one 
to swallow these texts wholesale and uncritically, so 
that they become digested as a style rather than as 
an analysis. 

The “Chicago Branch” of the Imaginary Party, 
for example, put out a translation of “Theses on the 
Imaginary Party” which is dotted with sentences so 
botched that the translators themselves probably 
did not understand them, as they are absolutely un- 
grammatical. (For example, in thesis 3: “It follows 
identically for the social war of which the combats 
can remain at their paroxysm perfectly silent and, so 
to speak, colorless.” And in thesis 17: “One does not 
insult a mode of unveiling like a fortress, even if one 
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can usefully lead to the other.”) Despite this incom- 
prehension, the Party members in Chicago found 
something so exciting in it that they “chose to refor- 
mat this text to give momentum to its North Ameri- 
can circulation, and give it the aesthetic backing it 
deserves. And because we really like Tigqun.” 


How is it to be said? 

While “Theses on the Imaginary Party” could prob- 
ably be burnt to ashes without any great loss, the 
other translations I worked with were all poetic, and 
the texts thought-provoking. Theory of Bloom and 
The Coming Insurrection deserve to join the great 
works of philosophy of their respective centuries. 
But then, as they might agree, philosophy has often 
been nothing more than the justification of a certain 
ordering of things. 

While the Invisible Committee’s writings are a 
sincere strike against a certain arrangement of lies, 
there are a number of operations they perform in 
how they communicate that exacerbate other of their 
weaknesses, and lead to a certain problematic order- 
ing of revolution. 

First of all, they communicate through reso- 
nance, rather than through argument. This is to say, 
they present a description of reality as self-evident, 
confident that some readers will immediately iden- 
tify with their words, seeing in them possibilities 
they find attractive, or an apt description of their 
own experience they might not have been able to 
formulate for themselves. 

“In our time of utter decadence, the only thing 
imposing about temples is the dismal truth that they 
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are already in ruins.” [TCI, p.112] 

This “truth” will ring true to some readers, 
thus any concrete proposition logically based on 
this truth will seem valid, but to other people, with 
other experiences, the temples — the institutions that 
manufacture power and meaning — may justifiably 
seem robust. This latter group are not presented 
with any convincing arguments, any evidence, to 
change their perception or question their experience. 
If the text does not resonate with them, it simply 
moves on without them. 

The advantage of resonance is that it commu- 
nicates, more than an idea, a certainty, an inspired 
strength, that reasoned argument cannot; and it by- 
passes the discourses of the Spectacle, the distract- 
ing alibis that don’t deserve to be taken seriously 
and argued with. Presenting reasoned arguments 
against the flows of Capital could be like sitting 
down to a debate with a Creationist or global warm- 
ing denier; it gives them legitimacy. 

The disadvantage is its high potential for dem- 
agoguery. It creates an in-group and an out-group, 
based on who is predisposed to receive those words. 
Rightwing radio jockeys also use resonance, al- 
though with the crucial difference that they can rely 
on a mass fabrication of experiences to ensure a 
greater amount of resonance. The TV news is full of 
crime stories, so when they talk about fear of crime, 
their message will resonate with many in the audi- 
ence who have a virtual experience of crime. Be- 
cause the Invisible Committee cannot rely on the 
discourses of the Spectacle, the fact that their words 
resonate with so many people means they’re on to 
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something. 

However, on top of resonance they add a sec- 
ond problematic method of communication: the fre- 
quent use of untrue truisms. For example: “this 
same lack of discipline figures so prominently 
among the recognized military virtues of resistance 
fighters.” [TCI, p.111]. Actually, one finds in the bi- 
ographies of many if not most resistance fighters a 
strict personal and group discipline, which only 
some do not share. But the Invisible Committee sim- 
ply does not engage with facts on this factual level. 
And the resonance-blinded reader will be predis- 
posed to breeze through these errors. 

Another example: “Nothing can explain the 
systematic lack of remorse among criminals, if not 
the mute sentiment of participating in a grandiose 
work of devastation.” [Theses, thesis 20]. Actually, a 
great many criminals are remorseful, even when 
they distinctly should not be, and this reality tells us 
as much if not more about the functioning of power 
than the putative silence of the remorseless ones, 
into whose closed mouths the Invisible Committee 
is comfortable inserting entire soliloquies. 

Thirdly is the element of totalization. Like their 
Situationist predecessors, the Invisible Committee 
is proposing a theory by which to understand the 
totality of domination, struggle, identity, and exis- 
tence. Their theory is a very sound one, an interest- 
ing one, and an inspiring one, but it would be reduc- 
tionist to understand it as the only one with any 
validity. Yet this, it seems, is what they do, confus- 
ing the finger with the moon like the fool in the old 
zen parable. 
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We can read, for example, statements like: 

“That's the reason for the well planned and public 
constitution of a lumpen-proletariat in all the nations 
where late capitalism reigns: the lumpens are there 
to dissuade Bloom from abandoning his essential 
detachment by the abrupt but frightening threat of 
hunger.” [Bloom, p.100]. 
Really? The existence of an entire class can be re- 
duced to their utility in frightening others? And 
when were the lumpen-proletariat ever not publicly 
constituted, and what were the reasons for their con- 
stitution before the advent of Bloom, and why did 
these reasons fully disappear with Bloom? At what 
point did society change so thoroughly that one the- 
ory could disappear and another appear, having 
fully subsumed all the mechanisms of the former? 

A fourth hallmark of the manifestos of the 
Imaginary Party is non-falsifiability. They go be- 
yond offering poetic, inspiring, or useful descrip- 
tions of reality to argue scientific causality and pro- 
pose (semi)concrete actions. It often happens 
something like this: 

“Organizations are obstacles to organizing ourselves. 
“In truth, there is no gap between what we are, what 
we do, and what we are becoming. 
“Organizations — political or labor, fascist or anar- 
chist— always begin by separating, practically, these 
aspects of existence.” [TCI, p.15] 

The first two sentences contain interesting 
points. They do not need to be absolutely true in or- 
der to be useful. However, the writers go on to assert 
a causal connection between those two points; in oth- 
er words by always enforcing this existential gap, or- 
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ganizations make themselves obstacles. Now they 
have moved from a poetic or suggestive logic to a 
scientific one, at the same time as they make a non- 
falsifiable statement about the origin of organizations. 
This assertion cannot be true in any empirical sense, 
it can only be true if you accept the insistence of its 
truth. You must accept their specific redefinition of a 
common word and the writers need not take any 
risks by clarifying which actual groups constitute or- 
ganizations, by this new definition, and which do not. 

“Organization” is now reserved as an ideologi- 
cal weapon to be used against those whose organiz- 
ing one does not like. 

Generally, and again like the Situationists, the 
Invisible Committee are careful not to make any fal- 
sifiable statements while offering up their total the- 
ory, even while they use a scientific or causal logic. 
And the few times they do let slip an assertion that 
can be factually checked, it falls flat on its face. For 
example: 

“It is a rarely disputed fact: we know from experi- 
ence that the violence of explosions grows in pro- 
portion to excessive confinement.” [Bloom, p.113]. 

This is another fact that is not a fact. Confinement 
often leads to greater passivity, to depression and 
unresponsiveness. This can be factually confirmed 
in a prison, at the zoo, in densely populated cities, 
during the Holocaust. Violent explosions are some- 
times related to confinement, but the relationship is 
hardly so simple to justify such a facile correlation. 


The Second Coming Insurrection 
From its very title, the millenarian character of The 
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Coming Insurrection becomes apparent. 

“Everyone agrees. It’s about to explode. [TCI p.9] 
“Whether [the collapse] comes sooner or later, the 
point is to prepare for it.” [TCI p.9] 

“Everyone agrees that things can only get worse. 
“The future has no future.”” [TCI p.23] 

The same imminence can be found in other texts of 
theirs. “We know at present that the denouement is 
close.” [Theses, No. 15] 

“commodity society” has reached “its final age.” 
[Bloom, p.97]. 

The insurrection is coming. One can almost hear it 
panting out those very words in the exuberance of 
these writings. As we’ve seen, there is no need to 
argue this certainty. In the style of Appel (the earlier 
book by this crew), it is presented simply as “an evi- 
dent.” 

What is accomplished by this operation? Those 
with whom these texts resonate, which is to say, 
those who are predisposed to agree with them, will 
be inspired by the poetic language, the beautiful de- 
scriptions of their own isolated experiences, and 
empowered by the projection of strength, certainty,- 
and confidence. For everyone else, the text will have 
no effect. Thus, the Invisible Committee’s chosen 
form of communication creates a strong divide be- 
tween believer and gentile that is at its core thor- 
oughly unstrategic, not because there is anything 
wrong with resonance over argument, but because 
the specific message the IC is spreading speaks of an 
impending civil war in which we will have to choose 
sides, yet the way they spread it forgoes the neces- 
sity of intervention, of influencing how others per- 
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ceive that choice and what choice they make. 

Our attention is directed towards the certainty 
of this insurrection’s arrival and away from what 
we might do to aid it. If we are predisposed, we will 
“break ranks.” If not, we won't. And that’s not even 
worrisome, because we are presented (again) with a 
revolution that unfolds from an internal “dialectic”. 
If Blooms and the negative acts of desertion they are 
capable of are simply produced by the contradic- 
tions within the Spectacle, within the “empire of 
positivity”, then we are once again saddled with a 
mechanistic view of struggle. 

The contradiction between dialectics and hu- 
man agency is especially pronounced in Theory of 
Bloom. Tiqqun “is not the revolution that must be 
waited for, much less the revolution that we can pre- 
pare: but the revolution that is taking place accord- 
ing to its own invisible pulsations, in a temporality 
operating internally within history.” [Bloom, p.102]. 
Here we are presented with a revolution wholly un- 
affected by our choices, plans, preparations, and 
strategies. A revolution we need not even be con- 
scious of, and that is, in fact, largely inscrutable, ac- 
cording to the assurances of the Invisible Commit- 
tee. This absence of strategy undergoes a curious 
shift towards an exaltation of agency, with such pas- 
sages acting as intermediary: “Because [Bloom’s] 
strategy is to produce disaster, and around himself 
to produce silence.” [Bloom, p.115]. Since Bloom is a 
phenomenon and a condition produced by the Spec- 
tacle, the emptiness on the other side of alienated 
individuality, any strategy that is ascribed to him is 
a function of his characteristics rather than a choice 
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of his desires. He is just another machine, but one 
that “produces” disaster. 

Only at the rousing end of the text does Bloom 
gain his agency, and we suddenly hear about the 
“duty to make decisions” [Bloom, p.122]. 

This is neither incoherence nor creative para- 
dox. An attentive reading of Tiqqun reveals that 
there is a run-of-the-mill Bloom and a becoming- 
conscious Bloom who is more equal than the others, 
just as, in a few paragraphs, we will infer the exis- 
tence of an Inner Party and an Outer Party. 

For now, Bloom is overwhelmingly an object, 
and his “fate is either to make his escape from nihil- 
ism or perish.” [Bloom, p.104]. Those who learn 
from history probably hear a little warning bell go 
off with this phrase. Didn’t some prophet of the past 
promise us a similar insurmountable contradiction 
that arose from the imperatives of the system itself? 
Hasn't there already been an argument between 
those who saw revolution as something for us to 
make now and those who saw it as an inexorable 
product of history? 

We simply have to ask ourselves: what if the in- 
surrection doesn’t come? What if we’re just getting 
jerked around, and capitalism finds a way out, se- 
cures itself a future existence, as it has every time so 
far? Will our participation in this civil war, the morale 
we need to be insurgents, be staked on the “fact” that 
the catastrophe is here? The communists drowned 
themselves in a hundred year defeat by gambling that 
capitalism contained a contradiction it could not over- 
come. Is the grand carousel of history, well past the 
point of tragedy, looking to serve up a little farce? 
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Didn't you hear? The event got defeated 

A major problem with The Coming Insurrection is that 

it basically dresses up a tried and defeated strategy 

in new clothes, the strategy of a good part of the Eu- 
ropean autonomous struggles of past decades. Per- 
haps this is why it was way more popular in the US 

than in France: because its suggestions aren't all that 

groundbreaking, except here, where there never 

was an autonomous movement. Knowledge is often 

created by struggle. Could it be that some academ- 
ics (Agamben) were inspired by the new theoretical 

directions implicit in the ongoing social struggles of 
the ‘70s and ‘80s, gradually worked that inspiration 

into their theoretical production over the years, and 

then twenty years later some intellectuals, disen- 
chanted with the failings of present struggles and 

cut off from stories of past struggles, read the new 
theory, which was just a digestion of the old strug- 
gles, and thought they had discovered something 
original (beef jerky)? 

I wouldn't even call that a hypothesis, but still 
one wonders how else European radicals could re- 
package the strategy of revolution through the net- 
working of autonomous spaces as though it were a 
new idea. 

Their analysis of the world is brilliant and 
moving. Their suggestions for what to do generally 
fall flat. They have replaced the term “autonomous 
space” with the old favorite, “commune” (neolo- 
gism: it’s a great way to lose the same fight twice); 
they keep the emphasis on learning skills of self-suf- 
ficiency; they throw in a nice take on pacifism; they 
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resolve the question around the General Assembly 
by calling for its abolition and clarifying the assem- 
bly as a place for talk rather than decision, which is 
a great point but hardly constitutes a correction to 
the autonomous strategy, since there were already 
strong segments of this practice who felt the same 
way. They’ve beefed up the importance of sabotage 
and the economic blockade, and they’ve thrown ina 
partially original call for invisibility. 

They fail to answer or even ask what in my 
mind is the most important question regarding the 
defeat of this strategy: how to build the communes 
and the material basis for self-sufficiency — thus cre- 
ating something to lose —while continuing to act like 
you have nothing to lose, which is to say, without 
falling into a defensive posture that facilitates recu- 
peration or at the very least stagnation, seeking 
some uneasy truce with the dominant order. What 
they offer instead is a confidence that they will nev- 
er sell out, which mirrors the confidence of the au- 
tonomen in the “70s, although the IC has found more 
poetic language for it. 

Thanks to the Tarnac 9 arrests, the most fa- 
mous part of the book, though it only receives a few 
pages, is where they cosmetically alter the old au- 
tonomous strategy by adding emphasis to the idea 
of sabotaging the commodity flows. “The interrup- 
tion of the flow of commodities [...] liberate potenti- 
alities for self-organization unthinkable in other cir- 
cumstances.” [TCI, p.119]. Elsewhere: “In order for 
something to rise up in the midst of the metropolis 
and open up other possibilities, the first act must be 
to interupt its perpetuum mobile.” [TCL p.61]. Yet the 
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examples they mention, in Thailand or in France, 
seem to indicate that this interruption is in fact a re- 
sult of self-organization rather than a prerequisite. 
Strong movements with real popular support al- 
ready existed, and were able to knock out infrastruc- 
ture with a large part of society sympathizing with 
the inconvenience rather than becoming hostile to- 
wards the troublemakers. On the other hand, the 
countrywide train sabotage for which the Tarnac 9 
were arrested did not seem to liberate any potenti- 
alities, and the massive blackout in Barcelona of 
2007 was experienced more as a wasted potential 
than a liberated potential. 

Of course I can’t abide any Marxist-Leninist 
“accumulation of forces” argument and I won't sug- 
gest that these tactics are only appropriate or worth- 
while once a mass movement has gained full popu- 
lar approval and the petitions to prove it. The 
experience of the Argentine piqueteros shows that 
the increasing use of sabotage can be a useful tool in 
building up the potentials of self-organization and 
social presence over time. The point is simply that 
The Coming Insurrection exaggerates the effect of the 
blockade. Its greatest potential, evidently, comes not 
as an event but as a process. The authors also fail to 
make a useful point culled from the Greek experi- 
ence: once a struggle becomes strong enough to pre- 
cipitate a rupture, perhaps the principal infrastrucu- 

tral network to be sabotaged is the television. 

The Invisible Committee does an equally good 
job of missing out on important lessons to be learned 
from the major social rebellions in Oaxaca (2006) and 
Kabylia (2001), though they make a really good point 
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about how the communes can arise from the social 
movements, when talking about the French students’ 
struggle on page 121 of The Coming Insurrection. 

Where did the rebellions in Oaxaca and Kab- 
ylia come from, and why did they fail? Important 
questions. The IC passes the buck. They include a 
critique of organizations, but it’s not nearly nuanced 
enough. The Oaxaca rebellion was largely co-opted 
by elements within the APPO—not the general as- 
sembly itself but its steering committee — but it was 
provoked largely by the teachers’ unions. In their 
brief mention of Kabylia, the writers diss the “inter- 
minable” assemblies, but fail to mention that some 
of these assemblies were a continuation of indige- 
nous forms of self-organization and an important 
vehicle for the rebellion itself. Some of these forms 
of organization recuperated themselves, while oth- 
ers are still resisting the recuperation. The Coming 
Insurrection is trying to dissect a fly with a butter 
knife, and justifying it with a witchhunt logic: if it 
gets smashed, it was no good. 


About as invisible as that elephant sitting over there in 
the corner 

The Invisible Committee’s most characteristic modi- 
fication of the autonomous strategy is the call for in- 
visibility, to avoid recognition. “Flee visibility [...] to 
be visible is to be exposed, that is to say above all, 
vulnerable” [TCI, pp.112-113]. “[W]e see appearing 
among Blooms not only a certain taste for anonym- 
ity, but at the same time a certain defiance towards 
visibility” [Bloom, p.111]. “From now on, to be per- 
ceived means to be defeated” [How?, p.11]. 
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I'll get the awkwardness out of the way, do the 
brutish, inappropriate thing, and say right off the 
bat that this is an odd argument, seeing as how the 
presumed authors of the text, once the state’s spot- 
light was turned on them, fled directly into the me- 
dia spotlight, which has always been recognized as 
an at least partially effective way for people to save 
themselves from the executioners of the justice sys- 
tem. In the terrain of democracy, unlike the terrain 
of guerrilla warfare, people tend to be safest in plain 
view. As much as the Spectacle needs to be abol- 
ished, media attention that protagonizes rebels, 
though it is a poisoned apple, can build sympathy 
and provide protection from repression, and this is 
no more a contradiction than the fact that, while 
fighting to destroy capitalism, we often have to get 
jobs and buy commodities; while fighting to destroy 
the state, we use state infrastructure. After all, we’re 
not vegans or anything, and we understand that the 
total boycott isn’t even possible. I also argue, and 
I’m not sure whether the Invisible Committee un- 
derstands this, that although our theories may be 
unified and streamlined, the system we're fighting 
against never is. There are contradictions among in- 
stitutions of power that we can exploit. 

One could counter that the arrestees only uti- 
lized a media campaign, with big protests, dignified 
academics writing in to the major newspapers and 
all that, only after they were already in the spotlight. 
The obvious answer is that going to the hills, dress- 
ing normal, and trying to avoid recognition didn’t 
work very well then, because it was relatively easy 
for the state to find them and slap on whatever ill- 
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fitting label was in its own political interests at the 
moment, in that case, anarcho-autonome or terrorist. 

The War on Terrorism succeeds as a repressive 
operation precisely when its victims cannot be rec- 
ognized. Because recognition is not only to accept 
someone’s predicate assigned on the basis of an as- 
semblage of social constructs, in this case, “terrorist.” 
It can also mean to assign someone a predicate based 
on a conflicting assemblage of social constructs 
(“good citizen,” “neighbor,” “human being,” “social 
activist,” “freedom fighter,” “conscientious objec- 
tor,”), an approach which creates a strategic conflict 
that can neutralize the initial operation (exposing 
certain individuals and groups to greater repression 
by not allowing them to be recognized outside of 
the category imposed by the state) but one that also 
recuperates the recognizant defiance by maintain- 
ing it within the assemblages proffered by the sys- 
tem — in other words, a draw, a going back to square 
one. An honestly, fighting a campaign of repression 
to a draw is not all bad. But there is a third possibil- 
ity for recognition: assigning someone predicates 
that are fluid and non-categorical. 

In “How is it to be done?” the Party members 
talk about predicates in a way that could be optimis- 
tically construed as only referring to socially im- 
posed categories: “it takes many assemblages to 
turn a female being into “a woman”, or a black- 
skinned man into “a Black”.” [How?, p.9], although 
phrases like “Let be the gap between the subject and 
its predicates” and “A “white horse” is not “a 
horse”.” [How”, p.9] suggest that indeed they are 
attempting to cut much deeper. 
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Elsewhere, they leave no room for doubt. 

“As for the statement “a rose is a flower,” it allows 
me to erase myself opportunely from behind the 
classification operation that I am carrying out. It 
would thus be more suitable to say “I class the rose 
as among the flowers,” which is a standard formula- 
tion in Slavic languages.” [Metaphysics] 

This structural argument is interesting as a 
passing, philosophical consideration, but it is theo- 
retically useless and factually flawed. I can say with 
certainty that their assertion regarding the grammar 
of the Slavic languages is wholly untrue in Russian 
and Ukrainian. I’m waiting to hear back from some 
friends regarding Polish, Bulgarian, and Croat, and 
I'll announce my error if my prediction proves un- 
true but the IC’s track record with facts leaves me 
with little doubt that they’re imagining things again. 

While we're at it, I want to point out that the 
structuralist hypothesis that language defines pos- 
sibilities for thought, which is the assumption on 
which the IC is basing their point about predicates 
(they say the “to be” verb of Indo-European lan- 
guages allows for a peculiar confusion between sub- 
ject and predicate), has been soundly disputed. Re- 
search has shown that there is a weak effect—for 
example speakers of languages in which all nouns 
are gendered (“el tiroteo,” “die Tiir,”) are more like- 
ly to assign feminine or masculine adjectives to in- 
animate objects based on the noun’s gender, when 
asked to personify those nouns in a survey, though 
not necessarily in everyday speech (i.e. the German 
speakers will personify “the door” with feminine 
adjectives). There is, however, no strong determina- 
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tion of language on thought. English and Spanish 
speakers do not have a profounder sense of time 
than German or Russian speakers because English 
and Spanish grammars contain far more tenses, just 
as English and Spanish speakers do not have a more 

primitive grasp of the interactional relationship be- 
tween different bodies and objects just because Ger- 
man and Russian grammar contain far more devel- 
oped cases. The human brain is everywhere the 

same in its range of differences, and language is 

something we constantly recreate as needed — given 

the necessity, children will create a brand new lan- 
guage for themselves in a generation. Faced with a 

restrictive grammar, we have a whole array of other 

linguistic cues to communicate all the nuance we 

need. Anarchy is the fundamental reality of linguis- 
tics as with all other spheres; every language has its 

black market amply provisioned with whatever 

needed meaning one cannot get through the more 

structured spaces of the tongue. 

The very assemblage of meanings, of cultural 
assumptions and conversations suppressed or al- 
ready had, that form the backdrop to every conver- 
sation, allow us to surpass the confusions or limita- 
tions of grammar at any moment. A society that 
reifies scientific categories may be confused by the 
sentence, “a rose is a flower,” just as they may be- 
lieve when they are told a tomato is a fruit and nota 
vegetable (dastardly lie). But a society in which peo- 
ple talk about the relationship between language 
and the world, people with a humbly metaphysical 
appreciation of the act of naming would not be con- 
fused. They will still say “a rose is a flower” rather 
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than “I classify the rose as a flower,” because the for- 
mer is more streamlined, and a linguistic rule of 
thumb is that more frequently used formulations 
tend to be shortened. 

Another example. Two paragraphs back, I hes- 
itated before writing the phrase “feminine or mas- 
culine adjectives”. I thought about writing “adjec- 
tives considered to be feminine or masculine” but 
decided that was too bulky to put in the middle of 
an already long sentence. And it was unnecessary. 
The former phrase and the latter phrase mean the 
exact same thing, as long as the readers have already 
engaged with the idea that femininity and masculin- 
ity are always social constructs and matters of as- 
signed value. 

Suspending language, which does not exist 
without the assignment of predicates, can be vital in 
moments of meditation, hallucination, and ecstasy. 
But as a program or ideological argument the sug- 
gestion is the absurd fantasy of a totalitarianism of 
ideas, a hyper-intellectuality that has gotten so lost 
in its own cerebral cortex it has not heard that its 
mother has been calling it down to dinner for the 
last three days. 

To talk of becoming anonymous or existing 
only in presence, avoiding recognition, on a practi- 
cal level, means very little if this is not simply a 
strategy of boycotting the media and not adopting 
any identity category other than member of the 
Imaginary Party. The thing about “opaque zones” 
[How?, p.11] is that they are only opaque to the state, 
its media, its academy. Within these zones there is a 
great deal of recognition, of differentiation, and a 
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flourishing of predicates. If the banlieue or Kabylia 
seem opaque to the Invisible Committee, this is only 
because they stand outside and above them. 

The fact of the matter is, invisibility is only an 
option for the state agents spying on us, and the 
guerrilla who is willing to sacrifice her life to an ex- 
istence of clandestinity. For the rest of us, it’s a ques- 
tion of appearance and disappearance: constantly 
learning to appear in the lives of others, and disap- 
pear from the traps, the enclosures of meaning, the 
Spectacle creates around us. 

Here’s another thing about invisibility: the 
more you hide, the hipper you get. Case in point, 
Vice Magazine seeking out the Invisible Committee 
in Tarnac. 


What is, er, sorry, how is the human strike? 
While The Coming Insurrection may be excused for 
the weakness of its practical suggestions, since the 
greater emphasis goes to their analysis of the pres- 
ent reality, Tiqqun has given us a text specifically in- 
tended to address this question: “How is it to be 
done?” They start by making a haughty distinction 
between theirs and Lenin’s pamphlet of a similar 
name, provoking some interesting thoughts by out- 
lining the difference between focusing on what to 
do and how to do it, though in the body of the text 
the difference proves to be basically meaningless, as 
their suggestions just as easily constitute a what as a 
how. The exception is in their discussion of recogni- 
tion, which, as I already argued, is nothing to write 
home about. 

On page 14 they offer a concrete suggestion 
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that is equal parts what and how and advises, quite 
like The Coming Insurrection, a succinct reemploy- 
ment of the autonomous strategy, “an expansionary 
constellation of squats[...] linked by an intense circu- 
lation of bodies”, without any idea on how to im- 
prove this practice. The fact that the autonomous 
strategy was defeated, though significant, should 
not in any way obscure all the possibilities it creates 
and capacities it develops. In fact, throughout 
France and Spain in particular, many people are still 
working at this expansionary constellation, tweak- 
ing it, maintaining it, giving it consistency, trying to 
push it in new directions, coming together in peri- 
odic encounters to share ideas and emotions. Curi- 
ously, at least some of the partisans of the Imaginary 
Party denounce these efforts as not whatever 
enough. Are they calling shots from the bleachers, 
or do they have anything to share from their own 
experiences of taking to the field? 

“How is it to be done?” answers its eponymous 
question primarily through the suggestion of the 
“human strike,” giving the example of the Italian 
feminists who refused to be mothers, who refused 
to dedicate their care to the reproduction of capital- 
ism. I’m confused by how this suggestion conflicts 
with the calls for invisibility and against recognition, 
because it seems that a human strike requires, above 
all, consistency, as we learn over time how to liber- 
ate care and create new relationships, but consisten- 
cy, which is on some levels the creation of new ritu- 
als, would seem to allow for what the IC refer to as 
visibility, an opportunity for the Spectacle to recu- 
perate these efforts by assigning new labels and dis- 
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patching new commodities. 

The human strike is a building up of force that 
will most certainly be noticed as we withdraw our 
affective energies from the economy, and replace 
commodity relations with a mutual caring for one 
another. Even if the police agencies of the state 
somehow fail to notice all the new communes — not 
the easy communes of the riot but the persevering 
ones that build up new capacities through consis- 
tency — Revlon will certainly notify them when cos- 
metics sales start to plummet. 

Yet the Invisible Committee admonishes us 
that: “Our appearance as a force must be reserved 
for the right moment” [TCI, p.114] Wait for the right 
moment?? These people seem to be re-ordering all 
the Marxist fallacies and trying to make them hip 
again. What gives? 

And how are we to remain invisible (for now) 
while carrying out a human strike, when the Italian 
feminists got recuperated and the Tarnac 9 couldn’t 
even pull it off? They’ve let us know what to do, but 
the Party leaders just can’t pinpoint how we're actu- 
ally supposed to do it. 

Precarias a la Deriva of Madrid give a more 
meaningful explanation of the human strike (see “A 
Very Careful Strike”), but they also seem wedded to 
the great communist defeats. Their analysis of care 
and feminine labor is brilliant, but they do just as 
the Marxists in adopting capitalist logics in their 
challenges of capitalist relations, in this case by see- 
ing care in instrumental terms, as another form of 
production. What I want to know is, how can we 
liberate something we insist on viewing in mechani- 
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cal terms? After all, care can only be plugged into 
capitalism in the first place when it ceases to be nur- 
turing and comes to be reproductive. 

It’s hard to say how the Invisible Committee 
view care because they’re so far removed from care’s 
gritty details. The statement, “We are not depressed; 
we're on strike” [TCI, p.34], can only be true if this 
strike comes with its own picket line to hold back 
those who would cross into the recuperation of 
pharmaceuticals, its own support committee so that 
the misery of being out of work, affectively, becomes 
a joyful poverty. In the movement from absenteeism 
to the unlimited general strike, what we need is an 
expansive body of experience and experimentation 
to mobilize our boredom, reify our resentment, wear 
our open wounds with pride and heal them with 
abandon, and help one another make our bodies 
whole again. The IC call for this experimentation, 
but hell, so did the feminists of the ‘70s, and even 
the activists of the anti-globalization era. All we get 
that’s new is a rhetoric that protects us from seem- 
ing like those who failed before us. 


Whatever, dude 

For the Invisible Committee, in the insurrection they 
prophesy, the real one, their insurrection, we are all 
“whatever singularities,” without predicates, an 
emptiness brimming with possibilities. It’s a beauti- 
ful dream, and I, for one, believe in fighting for 
dreams. But there is a certain ownership they exer- 
cise over their insurrection, a certain power of exclu- 
sion the Invisible Committee have vis a vis the Imag- 
inary Party, that could make this dream nothing 
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more than a maneuver identical to the one by which 
the communists suppressed difference by demand- 
ing adherence to the unified identity of the Working 
Class. There are no women, there are no blacks, there 
are only members of the Imaginary Party. 

Something curious, of an understated signifi- 
cance, takes place within the pages of the English- 
language edition of The Coming Insurrection. On 
page 83, just a page after the French authors extol 
agricultural experimentation in Cuba and the art- 
istry of auto mechanics in Africa as evidence of the 
fertility of catastrophe, they allow themselves to get 
excited by the Common Ground Clinic in New Or- 
leans, as a fruit of the catastrophe that was Hurri- 
cane Katrina. This is no doubt embarrassing for 
Party members in the US, as Common Ground is an 
example of “activism” and thus part of the Spectacle, 
the Party of Order, and not of the Imaginary Party. 
So, the translators insert a footnote to explain away 
the mistake and denounce the Clinic. They say its 
founder, Malik Rahim, used it for a Congressional 
campaign (they need not consider what Rahim’s re- 
lationship was to the Clinic during his campaign, 
nor the attitude of those who keep the Clinic run- 
ning to political campaigns), and they point out that 
“one of the main spokesmen for the project, Brandon 
Darby, was an FBI informant” (ignoring that FBI in- 
formants have also cropped up in the most insur- 
rectionary of projects in this country —let’s not for- 
get what else Darby himself participated in). 

The translators stumble blindly into a great 
irony that they themselves have dug, abyss-like, in 
their very path. They try to minimize the IC’s error 
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of praising Common Ground with an easy truth: “A 
certain distance leads to a certain obscurity.” 

I want to repeat that one: “A certain distance 
leads to a certain obscurity.” This little turn of phrase, 
like a sewing needle, pops the overinflated balloon 
of a good part of what the Invisible Committee says, 
of what the Imaginary Party itself stands for. 

First of all, isn’t obscurity exactly what they 
were going for? Or is there a functional difference 
between obscurity and opacity? And if this is true, 
one might not be so brash in predicting that in the 
Arabic or Imazigh translation of The Coming Insur- 
rection or Tiqqun texts, the translators would embar- 
rassingly note that Kabylia isn’t such a good exam- 
ple because that struggle was full of recuperators, 
but the authors could hardly have known that be- 
cause of the distances involved; in the Spanish trans- 
lation of these texts the translators would embar- 
rassingly note that experimental Cuban agriculture 
isn’t such a good example because so much of it was 
funded or at least permitted by the state, and Oaxa- 
ca isn’t such a good example either because the ini- 
tial strikes were actually organized by the teachers’ 
unions. 

Once you penetrate their opacity, it seems, all 
the little chapters of the Imaginary Party blow away 
in a puff of smoke. 

Could it be that the Imaginary Party is, after 
all, imaginary? There can be little doubt, when one 
reads their assertion about “Japanese children, 
whom one might justly consider the most intense 
avant-garde of the Imaginary Party” [Theses, thesis 
18]. 
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Most whatevers aren’t good enough for them. 
Only what is farthest away is valued. They sling de- 
nunciations of activists, of leftists, of anarchists, of 
other ways of doing things, and their only sugges- 
tions are exotic. The analysis in the first parts of The 
Coming Insurrection brilliantly show how the civil 
war is all around us, but when talking about how it 
is to be fought, all they can do is make struggle even 
more distant, by creating a pressure, a higher stan- 
dard, to fight effectively by being unrecognizable, 
by being anonymous, by being spontaneous, higher 
standards that only exotic examples can meet be- 
cause they are unknown to the authors. 

The whatever is just an ignorance of details. 

And the ignorance is above alla philosopher’s 
preference for easy answers, an ideologue’s refusal 
to engage with complexity. In the theorizing of the 
Invisible Committee, there is a certain streamlining 
of resistance. Beneath the poetry exists an economy 
of thought that demands the excision of all but the 
most sleek movements towards insurrection. Every- 
thing that is not judged to be perfect on the plane of 
ideas is denounced as recuperation. 

“RULE No. 2: You can never free yourself from 
an apparatus by getting engaged within its minor 
part.” [Metaphysics]. There is a logic to this. The 
identities, the subjectivities, they refer to can cer- 
tainly be viewed as a “minor part” of the apparatus, 
and certainly creating counter-subjectivities cannot 
in and of itself destroy that apparatus and may often 
bind you to it more tightly, but the idea that only the 
most economic of motions in a struggle should be 
preserved ignores the messy reality of how people 
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begin to desert and to fight, and it misses the oppor- 
tunity for strength that is presented by an attitude of 
picking fights with the apparatus everywhere, in its 
most minor and major parts. Engaging with gender 
by redefining what it means to be a woman or a 
trannie or a man in this world is just moving around 
the prison bars. Attacking advertising that defines 
these roles for us (and realistically, such an attack 
would come out of a process in which we are also 
reading and writing and talking about gender iden- 
tities) can be a step towards the insurrectionary, to- 
wards the war against domination in all its forms. 

I, for one, do not see insurrection in the efforts 
of a Party that is increasingly warlike, precise, and 
correct, but in the messy, inefficient, contradictory 
ecology of resistance that already exists. A thousand 
forms of collaboration are contrary to the spirit of 
insurrection, true, but no person embodies this spir- 
it wholly. On some key levels what’s important is to 
sympathize with it. We may and must critique and 
challenge the many compromises with existing real- 
ity, absolutely, but abandon them, never. Let the 
others fight the revolution from temple to temple. 
I'll stay here in the swamp. 

The Incompleteness of the Totality 

The Invisible Committee presents us with a totaliz- 
ing theory. In the very introduction of The Coming 
Insurrection, they tell us, “Everyone agrees.” In Theo- 
ry of Bloom they assert that, “it’s how every being is 
the way they are [...] it is precisely what gives consis- 
tency and possibility to each being. Bloom is the Stim- 
mung in which and by which we understand each 
other at the present time” [Bloom, pp.22-24]. Bloom 
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“experiences an ontological finiteness and separa- 
tion common to all men.” [Bloom, p.105]. 

In fact, the affirmation of these truths is the 
necessary signifier for the creation of a new identity, 
a new milieu. It’s also the recreation of a working 
class, a universal identity that has room for every- 
one. But it’s a poor fit. There simply is no clean, un- 
problematic answer to the question of identity. Its 
very nature is as a question that will never be solved. 
True becoming can have no end point. 

The totality is not a collection of identities 
(which could then be opposed by singularities) but a 
set of rules, often contradictory but arranged by 
mostly shared loyalties and similar visions of a com- 
mon project, generated and imposed by numerous 
institutions, to define identities and regulate peo- 
ple’s movement between them. 

So two people who call themselves “activists” 
(or mothers or militants) may have entirely distinct 
relations to the totality. One may indeed be a becom- 
ing, a whatever, as she asks herself questions about 
how to strike out from where she stands and lets 
herself feel doubts about both the ground she stands 
on and the weapons she has picked up; while the 
other may indeed be a recuperator, satisfied with ac- 
tivism as a reproducible practice, eager for the paths 
of promotion laid out within it. 

The Invisible Committee presents us with an 
Imaginary Party that is homogeneous not in any im- 
plied sameness but in its characteristic rejection of 
any internal differentiation. But I wonder how well 
this totalization encompasses all those who do not 
see themselves in Bloom, or who see aspects of 
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themselves that the IC does not acknowledge, and 
seems to dismiss (I’m talking now about, among 
other things, race, gender, sexuality, as particulari- 
ties). We can read an astute analysis of apparatuses 
that control us by mobilizing comfort [Metaphysics], 
but there is a subtextual hostility towards the dis- 
cussion of the discomfort that is mobilized only 
against certain people. In fact, this sort of differentia- 
tion seems to contradict the poetic simplicity of 
Bloom theory and the idea of the Imaginary Party. 
They will take the effort to construct a theory of the 
Young Girl as a “model citizen” for consumer soci- 
ety but insist that this “is obviously not a gendered 
concept” [YoungGirl, iii] despite how odd it is to 
look at models of citizenship and commodity con- 
sumption without looking at gender. 

Catcalls, degrading looks, insulting comments, 
men who follow you, every time you go out the 
door alone: the fact that certain people who are not 
cis male presenting as heterosexual will never be al- 
lowed to be comfortable in public space, when walk- 
ing down the street, reveals a number of critical dy- 
namics that any theory would be short-sighted to 
ignore. First of all, while the private sphere may in- 
deed be socialized, because it holds a measure of se- 
curity (though for some this may be a contractual 
security, such as that won through marriage) that 
the public sphere never will, we have to assert a con- 
tinuing difference between the public and private 
spheres, one that necessarily precedes the Spectacle 
and links today’s apparatuses to classical Patriarchy. 
This is a link I have never seen the Invisible Com- 
mittee acknowledge. Rather everything is new, 
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freshly discovered and named (by them). Their fa- 
vorite phrase is, “From now on...” 

Secondly, through this gendered mobilization 
of discomfort in public space, or the racial segrega- 
tion of neighborhoods, we see how people who are 
generally alienated exercise power over the bodies 
that pass through the space around them, the actual 
structure of which they are powerless to change. 
Much of the antisocial violence in public space, vio- 
lence which is romanticized in several Tiqqun texts, 
is not so much a rebellion as an autonomous attempt 
to impose hierarchies in miniature. It may well be 
that the majority of casualties in this global civil war 
are the bodies that have fallen in the civil war being 
fought within the ranks of the Imaginary Party. 

Another example: “The thread of historical 
transmission has been broken. Even the revolution- 
ary tradition.” [How?, p.11]. This has not been my 
experience. Although I grew up ahistorically, 
Bloomlike, another lost child of the ‘burbs, I have 
since lived in places with historical continuities of 
struggle. I have been a recipient of historical trans- 
mission and it has been something qualitatively dif- 
ferent, unlike anything I knew growing up, and it 
made me infinitely stronger. One can also see that 
places with history, with revolutionary tradition 
(e.g. Greece, Kabylia, Oaxaca) are generally stronger 
in their struggles. 

Ona specific point, this thesis about the end of 
history directly contradicts many indigenous strug- 
gles for freedom. A major element of some of these 
struggles is that the genocide has not been complet- 
ed, that there is an unbroken 500 year history of re- 
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sistance, which at times has been stamped out to the 
point of darkness, but never fully extinguished. The 
argument that historical transmission has been bro- 
ken and recognition is counterrevolutionary means 
that these indigenous struggles are wrong in assert- 
ing that they are still fighting colonialism, that there 
is something liberating in recognizing themselves as 
members of this or that nation (not nation-state, eu- 
rocentric readers), that through centuries of geno- 
cide they have survived (though no one is saying 
they survived unaltered, which is the strawman the 
academics usually opt for). 

In considering these struggles, one cannot sim- 
ply dismiss them or sweep them without direct 
comment into the ranks of the Imaginary Party. One 
must either give them solidarity, or agree with the 
post-modernist academics who are reclassifying 
them in accordance with continuing colonization, or 
choose some third option that I have never seen 
elaborated. 

Through their Bloom theory, the Invisible Com- 
mittee make another of the same mistakes as Marx. 
Dialectical reasoning and their implicit assumption 
of a unilineal history make them look to the popula- 
tions most advanced in capitalist development as the 
site of future revolutions. Scientific Marx predicted 
Britain and Germany, unscientific Bakunin predicted 
Russia, Italy, and Spain. Enough said. The IC, in their 
turn, predict that the Bloom figure, the total death of 
subjectivity, contains within it the necessary annihi- 
lation of the Spectacle. But it seems true that — gener- 
ally, not totally —where Bloom is least present, rebel- 
lions and social ruptures are most common. They 
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refrain from admitting it, but the most bloomified 
figure is the middle class white, who has no history 
and no identity left but an array of false privileges, 
which is to say an absence of certain blackmails that 
are, for everyone else, universal. 

I spit on the politics of anyone who says mid- 
dle class whites cannot be revolutionary, are not ex- 
ploited and abused, and do not have their own 
truckload of reasons to hate and destroy the system, 
but someone who says they have the same experi- 
ences as everyone else, just as someone saying that 
everyone within one of these identity categories 
(“all women know that...”) have the same experi- 
ence, is speaking not from their body but from the 
narrative of the Spectacle. 


The Dictatorship of the Fashionable 

In the days of “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
the Communists could play at vanguard by organiz- 
ing a Party that would manipulate and dominate 
general assemblies, communes, soviets, and any 
other gathering point of what was a largely aboveg- 
round and solidaristic movement. 

In the ‘60s and “70s, an aboveground Party 
could only be reformist, so one could only be a van- 
guardist by encouraging a hierarchy of tactics, 
whereby the most illegal, risky, and spectacular ac- 
tions were understood to be the most important. 
That way, a minuscule group, whether the Weather 
Underground or the Red Brigades, could form guer- 
rilla cells to carry out the heavy actions that would 
ensure that everyone else in the struggle would give 
them their due attention and read their lengthy com- 
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muniques. The mass movement is replaced by the 
media, and the vanguard constitutes itself as such 
not through organizational relationships but 
through attention that places it symbolically at the 
cutting edge of what had been a diverse and multi- 
directional movement. 

As the Spectacle degenerates from a reality 
based on news to one based on fashion, I wonder if 
nowadays, a postmodern vanguard could form it- 
self only by being fashionable, by turning their Party 
into a fad and their analysis into a style. It’s interest- 
ing that the IC give us such a perfect explanation of 
hipsters [Bloom, p.55] when, at least in the US, many 
of their most avid partisans have come from the hip- 
ster wing of the anarchist movement. And what are 
hipsters but an elite in an age when integration is 
produced above all through consumption? And for 
the anti-capitalist palette, consumption need not re- 
quire a large budget for shopping. In this economy 
of trivia, sophistication is enough. 

I don’t want be alarmist, and certainly a van- 
guard based on la mode could never be as dangerous 
as one based on the cheka, but either way, turning a 
text like The Coming Insurrection that has good parts 
and bad parts into a cult classic, and tolerating for a 
moment a resurrection of the idea of the Party is noth- 
ing other than a good way to defeat ourselves, which 
I suppose is the role that communists have played in 
anti-capitalist struggles for over a century, so it should 
be no surprise that they’re coming back now. 

The putsch that ushered in the October Revo- 
lution was led by anarchist sailors from Kronstadt 
and left SRs. It was largely orchestrated by the Le- 
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ninists, whom the anarchists trusted in part because 
Lenin’s populist rhetoric was largely borrowed from 
the anarchists. They thought he was one of them. 

Again, I believe that the danger this time 
around is minuscule, and the IC-as-thought have 
helped rejuvenate theorizing as a collective activity 
among US anarchists to an extent that far outweighs 
their disastrous effect, -as-style, on the plethora of 
hyperbolic communiques that announced various 
broken windows and occupied buildings with a 
mood of poetic rapture. 

And on the other hand, the IC shouldn’t be 
taken too seriously. After all, let’s cut the crap: 
they’re basically CrimethInc. with a better vocabu- 
lary. Replace “deserting” with “dropping out” and 
there’s no denying it. They blatantly lack the humil- 
ity that at times has allowed CrimethInc. to be such 
a positive thing; furthermore, they carry out a cou- 
ple operations that would make me hesitate before 
starting a commune with them, much less a milieu 
or a Party. As I mentioned earlier, this Party is not 
just an ironic linguistic device but a group that has 
its inner circle and its mechanisms for exclusion. 

It works like this: if you disagree with them, 
you're out. “One would have to be a militant ele- 
ment of the planetary-petty-bourgeoisie, a citizen re- 
ally, not to see that society no longer exists.” [How?, 
p.3]. They never define society, mind you, though I 
would guess they know, they’re so well read after 
all, that it is a central element of the praxis of other 
anti-capitalists that society in fact does exist, be- 
neath all the chains and IV tubes of Biopower, and 
that this is a good thing. But I guess their ideological 
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competitors are nothing but representatives of the 
petty bourgeoisie (say, haven’t we heard that one 
before?). 

I predict the Party leaders might chide me for 
missing the irony of their words, but with such ideo- 
logical absolutism, though they may not hand out 
membership cards they have still fallen for their 
own joke. 

Curious thing: sometimes the Imaginary Party 
is an unconscious umbrella that includes everyone 
who chafes at their forced assimilation, and at other 
times it is a conscious group employing a singular 
strategy. “The Imaginary Party is the particular 
form that contradiction assumes in the historic pe- 
riod where Domination imposes itself as dictator- 
ship of visibility and of dictatorship as visibility, in 
a word as Spectacle.” [Theses, thesis 1]; “In this 
sense, the Imaginary Party is the political party, or 
more exactly the party of the political, because it is 
the sole one which can designate in this society the 
metaphysical labor of an absolute hostility” [Theses, 
thesis 7]; “Therefore the Imaginary Party is known 
in the Spectacle as the party of chaos, crisis, and di- 
saster.” [Theses, thesis 14]; “every Bloom, as a Bloom, 
is an agent of the Imaginary Party” [Bloom, p.114]. 

And now see how quickly this undifferentiated 
mass signs on to a common wisdom or a shared pro- 
gram, or becomes a Party with “conscious fractions” 
[Theses, thesis 27]. “[T]hose of the Imaginary Party 
work to hasten the advent of this by any means...] 
They are besides freer to choose what will be the the- 
atre of their operations and act at the point where the 
smallest forces can cause the greatest losses.” [The- 
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ses, thesis 15]; “The Imaginary Party can count upon 
this constant: that a handful of partisans suffices to 
immobilize all the “Party of Order”.” [Theses, thesis 
21]; “the assumption of Bloom mean{s] [...] to enter 
into contact with other agents of the Invisible Com- 
mittee—through Tiqqun for example—and silently 
coordinate a truly elegant act of sabotage.” [Bloom, 
p.134]; “we can only desert the situation inwardly, 
by reclaiming our fundamental non-belonging to the 
biopolitical fabric with a participation on a more in- 
timate and thus unattributable level, in the strategic 
community of the Invisible Committee” [Bloom, 
pp.135-136]. “Tiqqun is the only possible outlook for 
revolution.” [Bloom, p.102]. 

There are moments when one needs to argue 
against an idea, and moments when one need only 
present it clearly. Here it is: the Imaginary Party. We 
are told we all belong to it, insofar as we are alien- 
ated. It is the Party of our class. And it is a Party that 
has its partisans and conscious fractions, who will 
say we are the enemy if we disagree with them, or 
even, perhaps, use different words. The Imaginary 
Party: take it or leave it. 

I thank the Invisible Committee for their writ- 
ings, and I wish them the best of luck. If my words 
sting too sharp, I want them to know I consider 
them comrades, and I have participated in solidarity 
events for the Tarnac 9 (though the money went to 
others of the French anarcho-autonome who were 
arrested for bombing police cars and have gotten far 
less attention than the 9). When there are barricades 
in the streets or people in prison, we will always be 
on the same side. But I think it should be clear: when 
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it comes to the Imaginary Party, I hope to be the first 
to be purged. 


412! 
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Networks, Colonization, and the 
Construction of Knowledge 


a review of Marianne Maeckelbergh’s The Will of the Many and 
Linda Tuhiwai Smith’s Decolonizing Methodologies 


Both Marianne Maeckelbergh and Linda Tuhiwai 
Smith are social scientists, but both identify first and 
foremost as members of communities in struggle: 
the alterglobalization movement, in the first case, 
and the Maori, in the second. 

Maeckelbergh is an incisive thinker and con- 
cise writer, and in her debut book she handily tack- 
les the premise that the prefigurative networks used 
for information-sharing and decision-making in the 
alterglobalisation movement constitute an effective 
challenge to the exclusion and authoritarianism of 
representative democracy. I approached her book 
with trepidation, wondering how an ethnography 
of our struggle could possibly help us more than it 
helps the state agencies tasked with dissecting and 
controlling us. Somehow, she pulls it off. The result 
is not a blueprint of “the movement of movements” 
but a theoretical deepening of our understanding of 
networks that can only deepen our appreciation for 
the ability of what we are doing right now to con- 
front and replace the current regime. 

Tuhiwai Smith brings a persistent, thorough 
criticism to bear against the Western production 
of knowledge and the colonial role of scientific re- 
search in indigenous communities. As a researcher, 
she subsequently explores how different under- 
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standings of knowledge and approaches to research 
can be made to benefit indigenous communities, 
and how non-indigenous researchers could engage 
in research in indigenous communities responsibly. 
I found the book valuable for its anticolonial analy- 
sis of science and knowledge, and for the thoughts it 
can provoke regarding research, for anarchists who 
may never be researchers, but whose theories often 
refer to human geographies and ethnographical ac- 
counts of indigenous societies. 


Academics for the Struggle 

Precisely because scientific institutions and scien- 
tists themselves are a vital force in directing and 
advancing capitalism, while certain individual sci- 
entists have made crucial contributions to revolu- 
tionary struggles, it is useful to review these two 
books simultaneously. Each author, writing as a 
social scientist and as a member of a community in 
struggle, challenges academic norms in subtle but 
significant ways. 

What Tuhiwai Smith offers is intuition and re- 
flection. While scientists of all types thrive on criti- 
cism, the process of criticism remains very much 
within their control and is formulated by others 
of their kind using in-group rules. Tuhiwai Smith 
frequently mentions, and puts great weight in the 
fact, that Maori or indigenous peoples more gen- 
erally feel suspicion or outright contempt for the 
prying activities of scientists on their lands and in 
their communities. She makes this statement not on 
the basis of statistical data, but as a Maori. In other 
words the scientific community is called to acknowl- 
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edge how it is viewed through the eyes of a group it 
has consistently dealt with as an Other-to-be-stud- 
ied, and to take responsibility for what it has done 
collectively to deserve this view. The collective feel- 
ing of rejection toward the scientific community is 
not legitimated or dismissed through comparison 
to objective data or a postmodern atomization and 
analysis of the forces that shaped this view; rather, 
an autonomous body of knowledge is allowed to ex- 
ist alongside the Western methodologies of knowl- 
edge and to be granted validity. 

Maeckelbergh offers humility, portraying al- 
terglobalisation movement actors as intelligent, as 
producers of their ownanalysis, asa collectivity from 
whom other people can learn rather than an Other 
upon whom we impose our own analysis. Even 
while she teases out the intelligence of networks or 
describes patterns and norms within the movement 
in brilliant and original ways, she always does so 
in the spirit of sharing what alterglobalisation net- 
works have created themselves. In other words, she 
subtly reveals that it is the activity of people, and 
not the scientific production of specialized institu- 
tions, that is responsible for the creation of knowl- 
edge. In both cases, these authors introduce what I 
would call anarchist values regarding communica- 
tion, analysis, and criticism into their work. Tuhiwai 
Smith explicitly shapes her criticisms along the lines 
of what she identifies as indigenous values lacking 
in the Western scientific tradition; in my view these 
indigenous values have much in common with, and 
much to offer to, anarchist desires for a horizontally 
organized, decentralized or communal world free of 
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state, capitalism, and patriarchy. 

The result of the efforts evident in these two 
books could well be the liberation of necessary theo- 
retical work from the colonial baggage that has long 
corrupted it. 


Divergent Epistemologies 

One of the most enlightening aspects of each book 
was their framework for understanding the creation 
of knowledge. Tuhiwai Smith analyzes the capital- 
istic production of knowledge in Western society, 
arguing that the accumulation of knowledge-as-re- 
source during the process of colonialism was in fact 
the motor for the development of Western science. 
The religion of the colonizers, although a deterrito- 
rialized spirituality, was inadequate for the global- 
ization of the 16th century and onwards because it 
had no way for assimilating the histories and biolo- 
gies of the rest of the world. The agrarian, temper- 
ate climate economics and regionalistic 5000 year 
history of the Bible could do no better than write 
off the rest of the world as the habitat of the devil, 
failing to provide the needed level of nuance and 
technical instructions for colonizing and governing 
diverse peoples and bioregions. Science thus arose 
primarily as a system for alienating knowledge into 
information, classifying it, making it separable from 
its context, transferrable, mechanical, repeatable. 

In other words, colonization, the process of 
encounter with and domination of the Other, is cen- 
tral to the history of the development of the West, 
yet curiously, it is peripheral in the accounts of both 
elites and radicals in the colonizing countries. 
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Tuhiwai Smith goes into more detail explain- 
ing how Western ethnographic accounts of colo- 
nized peoples had less to do with their lived realities 
than with the Western need to justify their own self- 
image and history through the invention of a conve- 
nient Other who confirmed preexisting assumptions. 

Maeckelbergh talks about the creation and shar- 
ing of knowledge in the alterglobalisation movement, 
and the M.O. she describes seems to mirror what 
Tuhiwai Smith identifies as indigenous ways of view- 
ing knowledge. Namely, that knowledge is not prop- 
erty, rather it is collectively created through relations, 
in the connections and communication between dif- 
ferent people or different nodes in global networks, 
with greater, more diverse participation and commu- 
nication leading to better quality of knowledge, bet- 
ter decision-making, and in turn a stronger network. 
And far from being absolute, knowledge is context- 
specific, and often contradictory; it cannot and should 
not be homogenized or routinized. 


The Western Individual 

Tuhiwai succinctly restates perennial indigenous 
criticisms of the colonizers imposing categories of 
individuality, personhood, economy, governance, 
and land ownership that simply could not apply 
to indgenous worldviews. Maeckelbergh expands 
recent theoretical work (from the last few decades) 
on the individual, delving into the very best part of 
Western science and philosophy, which is the point 
at which it succeeds in deconstructing core Western 
values. Every time one of these sacred cows is im- 
ploded, I’m pleased to find it does so in a way that 
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seems to confirm a premise of anarchist thought or 
revolutionary indigenous views as articulated by 
Zapatismo or Magonismo. 

The case of the individual is no different. 
Western philosophies have long considered the 
individual as something reproducible or homoge- 
nous, alienable, mechanical, and even internally di- 
visible (as in the dualist traditions). Maeckelbergh, 
in order to show the intelligence of horizontal net- 
works, modifies complexity theory, which arose 
in the physical and life sciences to explain how an 
incredible complexity could arise spontaneously in 
chaotic systems (think the ordering of molecules, 
beehives). To make this theory applicable to social 
movements in a non-deterministic way, she com- 
bines it with a view of agency not as residing in an 
alienable individual but in relationships, in com- 
munication between diverse individuals. The result 
is that the individual is still an empowered agent, 
is not subsumed and lost within some greater, ab- 
stract community, but neither is the individual sep- 
arable from her context, displaceable, transferrable 
between the cubicle, prison cell, and private home 
with demarcated, universal rights than inhere in 
her person, her body, and no further. Rather, the 
individual exists in and through her relations with 
the world and other individuals. 

For anarchists and other people in struggle, 
the implications of this challenge to the categories 
of the dominant system are unending; although 
Maeckelbergh does not state most of these implica- 
tions, they especially become apparent in the con- 
text of the alterglobalisation movement's challenge 
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to democracy. The constraining liberal discourse of 
rights disappears immediately, as soon as we are 
our relationships. Fighting against the pollution of 
the local aquifer is an act of self-defense. Criminality 
or social harm becomes a problem of the community, 
nota problem of law enforcement, without reducing 
the criminal to a mechanical victim of social circum- 
stances. Knowledge is common property. Central- 
ization can no longer masquerade as a practicality 
or necessary inconvenience or anything other than a 
violent imposition. 

These are values that many anarchists have 
always held, as have, it seems to me, indigenous na- 
tions fighting colonialism, though as an outsider I 
can’t say that in any objective way. However, nei- 
ther Maeckelbergh nor Tuhiwai Smith pretend to 
offer anything new (even though on a number of 
counts they do, and brilliantly); rather they present 
us with the knowledge our own communities have 
created, in an articulate fashion that confirms the 
best of our practices and experiences, renews con- 
fidence in our analysis, and helps us to understand, 
express, and expand that analysis. Many anarchists 
and other activists continue to limit their struggles 
by placing them in the confining, maladaptive par- 
lance of liberal democracy, which is after all the 
system that dominates us. With our own theories 
so eloquently and solidly given back to us, we can 
leave the rhetoric of individual rights and legality in 
the dumpster of history, and then, better yet, set it 
on fire and wheel it into the street to block the domi- 
nant flows of knowledge and ideology. 
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Prefiguration and Cultural Survival 

It is this character of militancy that I found most lack- 
ing in both books, which is especially problematic 

since passivity has long been one of the key weak- 
nesses to academic efforts for social change. Curious- 
ly, Maeckelbergh phrases the combative networks of 

the movement as an attempt to reformulate, rather 

than abolish, democracy. Even though she demol- 
ishes the theoretical underpinnings of democracy, 
she keeps the term itself in a positive light, which is 

especially strange considering that the title she chose 

for her book is a reference to a Zapatista quote about 

how foreigners applied a eurocentric word, “democ- 
racy,” to something they had always been doing. I 
don’t want to renew any form of political correctness 

in the anarchist tradition and add to the list of words 

we are not allowed to say, and I think it’s perfectly 
acceptable to talk about anarchy as a better form of 
democracy when trying to win over well meaning 
reformists, but why preserve that one key link to 

the dominant system in a book that otherwise con- 
sistently undermines or challenges dominant val- 
ues? To make it easier to communicate? To whom? 
Evidently not to the rebels of Chiapas whose phrase 

came to give title to the book. 

Both of these books are marked by a minimi- 
zation of struggle that to me seems to reflect that 
pernicious habit of academia, which seeks to breed 
itself into even the most sincere and intelligent en- 
emies of oppression, to seek compromise with the 
dominant system. 

Tuhiwai Smith mentions violent struggles 
against colonialism in the past, but similar battles 
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don’t appear in her portrait of the current realities 
of indigenous communities. I can’t say whether 
counterattack against the dominant system is cur- 
rently an important part of the Maori struggle, but 
it most definitely is of other indigenous struggles 
which she references. How can one write about the 
dangers posed by research and researchers to indig- 
enous communities without stressing the centrality 
of state counterinsurgency programs which employ 
social scientists? Unless one doesn’t want to give 
the idea that the 500-year-long war of cultural sur- 
vival is by no means metaphorical in many indig- 
enous nations... Granted, it is a much more complex 
topic, how responsible researchers should conduct 
their work in a war zone, but it seems irresponsible 
to downplay or ignore the topic entirely, given the 
role geographers, anthropologists, and sociologists 
have played in recent years to aid the repression in 
Oaxaca, Chiapas, Chile, and elsewhere. 

Maeckelbergh focuses on consensus in order 
to give useful ethnographic boundaries to her study 
of prefiguration in the alterglobalisation movement. 
Prefiguration sounds awful nice when it is written 
about in an eloquent book, but it is precisely the 
practice of “movement actors” to pick fights with the 
system, to be disruptive, to encourage illegality and 
support prisoners, as part of their prefigurative strat- 
egy, that gives vital meaning to the global mobiliza- 
tions and consensus meetings. I find this oversight 
typical of the academic particularization or atomiza- 
tion needed to accomplish the pacification that is an 
important part of colonization and repression. 

Nonetheless, it is an error of omission. Maeck- 
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elbergh is by no means a pacifist, and Tuhiwai 
Smith does not seem to be; they are not advancing 
the pacification process that employs so many oth- 
er academics, simply failing to address what is in 
many people’s minds a key component of anarchist 
prefiguration or indigenous cultural survival. It is 
easy enough for the reader to benefit from their writ- 
ing, which on the whole is very good, and to plug in 
the missing emphasis on struggle, on fighting back, 
in order to improve our strategies and deepen our 
practice. 


Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research 
and Indigenous People (Zed Books, 1999) 


Marianne Maceckelbergh, The Will of the Many: How the 


Alterglobalisation Movement is Changing the Face of the 
Democracy (Pluto Press, 2009) 
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Kafka Reloaded 


Redefining Apparatus ina 
Series of Government Waiting Rooms 


“So what?” the taller guard called out, “you're behaving 
worse than a child. What is it you want? Do you think 
you can bring your whole damn trial to a quick conclu- 
sion by discussing your identity and arrest warrant with 
your guards? We're lowly employees who can barely 
make our way through such documents, and whose only 
role in your affair is to stand guard over you ten hours a 
day and get paid for it. That’s all we are, but we're smart 
enough to realize that before ordering such an arrest the 
higher authorities who employ us inform themselves in 
great detail about the person they're arresting and the 
grounds for the arrest. There’s been no mistake.” 

Franz Kafka, The Trial 


Prologue 

Our PROTAGONIST sits in a jail cell as the ap- 
propriate paperwork is sent on to the National Po- 
lice, who will begin deportation proceedings. One 
possible outcome is a transfer to the Immigrant De- 
tention Center and a speedy deportation. The other 
is a release pending the appeal, which usually lasts 
over a year. The motion for deportation is always 
granted, and the first appeal is always denied. Only 
a Contentious Appeal has a chance of winning. To 
the indigent, lawyers are provided for free through 
the first appeal. After that, they have to pay. 

The Protagonist does not want to be deported. 
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He is in love. Nationalism is also useful because it 
helps prevent non-compatriots from falling in love. 
Love is sufficient cause for hating the border. 

In his desperation, he wishes for a chance to 
talk to a judge. Five minutes is all he needs to prove 
that the police are lying; there is no legitimate rea- 
son to deport him. 

Talk to a judge. Legitimate reason. Does or 
doesn’t our Protagonist hate the border? If so, why is 
he reproducing the logic on which it is based? But he 
is not so stupid as to think King Solomon still exists. 
He knows this isn’t a mistake, but the normal func- 
tioning of the deportation apparatus. Once caught 
within it, he goes along with its flows. Not because of 
what he believes. Because of what he feels. 


Scene 1 
Two years have passed. The scene opens on a provin- 
cial courtroom. A plump, bearded JUDGE officiates, 
as the obligatory photo of the Head of State stands 
unseeing on the back wall. The CROWD, dressed in 
varying degrees of convincing imitations of nice 
clothes, grins amongst itself. The Protagonist is get- 
ting married. He will win the Contentious Appeal. 

The judge is very kind as he lectures P and his 
FRIEND on the responsibilities of matrimony, the 
duties of fidelity, the utility of good communication. 
P and friend smile, and he brims with joy as the 
judge hands over the signed paperwork. 

As they exit the courtroom, the crowd laughs 
and throws rice. Are they reproducing, or subverting? 
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Scene 2 

One year later. P is nervous. He and friend are sit- 
ting in the Foreigners Office, waiting for his residen- 
cy interview. If residency is granted, he can work 
legally, get access to healthcare, and be safe from the 
threat of deportation. However, friend has had a 
baby with her boyfriend, who is not P, and this is 
plainly visible in the paperwork P has to turn in for 
the interview. It is a normal occurrence for wives to 
have babies with other people, but it is not normal 
for this to be visible in the paperwork. 

The residency interview was difficult to sched- 
ule. In the past, all the immigrants waited in an end- 
less line that stretched for several city blocks. Some 
days the people at the beginning of the line would 
be given the interview, other days they would not. 

In the last few years, that building has been 
abandoned, and the lines of waiting bodies have been 
disappeared and quarantined to the internet. Using 
the internet at a call shop or other place with a mar- 
ginal connection, one cannot arrive at the govern- 
ment page where interviews can be scheduled. With 
a good internet connection, one has a chance, but 
most of the time, even though the URL is correct, the 
link for scheduling an interview will not appear. The 
website will display all the pertinent information on 
how, theoretically, one can schedule the residency in- 
terview, but will not provide the possibility of actu- 
ally scheduling it. Lawyers, or those who pay for 
them, can access the scheduling page automatically. 

After defeating the challenge of the internet 
labyrinth, P got a date and a time for an interview, 
one month distant. He assembled all the paperwork 
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he needed, and when he arrived, with his friend and 
legal spouse, at the appropriate government office 
at the appointed hour, a GUARD at the door gave 
him a number. He waited for some time until a 
screen directed his number to a desk, where FIRST 
FUNCTIONARY looked at the first of his forms, 
pushed all the rest back into his hands, and without 
looking at him, gave P another number. 

P and friend took a seat in front of another set 
of screens, and waited another period of time until 
the second number was directed to a second desk. 
SECOND FUNCTIONARY was in a good mood, and 
made P and friend feel less nervous with a smile and 
other human gestures. She took in all the forms and 
did not seem to notice any irregularities, even as she 
joked with a COLLEAGUE about how the previous 
applicants were clearly in a sham marriage. 

At the end of the brief interview, the second 
functionary gave P a form, complete with a date and 
an address where he was to retrieve his Foreigner 
Identification Number, if it were to be granted. This 
was a good sign. Other people never got this form. 
They were told it would come in the mail, and they 
waited interminably. 

Who had the power to decide? Where were de- 
cisions made? Why did P’s case, which had suspi- 
cious elements about it, go through smoothly, while 
others were given another run-around? 


Scene 3 

One month later. The POLICEMEN guarding the en- 
trance bar P’s way until he has shown them his pa- 
perwork. They let him pass into a garage that has 
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been converted into a waiting room. A line of IMMI- 
GRANTS wait in front of a ticket dispenser. As they 
reach their number one by one, they go to sit in the 
plastic seats that face nowhere. Many of them are 
wearing their nicest clothes. The decision on wheth- 
er or not they will be given residency, if there is at 
any point an actual decision, has already been made. 
The clothes will make no difference, and they know 
it. They dress up anyway. An observer who has read 
Silvia Federici might recall how, since Roman times, 
the lower classes have always made recourse to 
magic, whereas the elite have perennially tried to 
suppress superstition. Here in this waiting room, 
they will not suppress the wearing of nice clothes. 
There is a fine line between magic and decor. By in- 
sisting on the existence of human sympathy and 
agency where there is none, and they know there is 
none, are the immigrants reproducing, or subvert- 
ing? An observer who has read James C. Scott might 
consider the weapons of the weak. 

After a time, THIRD FUNCTIONARY appears 
and begins reading out numbers. He has an evil and 
impatient face, and the people there approach him 
timidly. Should he grace them with an explanation 
of what to expect, of how this mysterious process 
works, those waiting might roll on their backs like 
dogs. As it is, they remain quiet and observant as 
long as he is around. 

When the third functionary calls a number, the 
person designated must go and exchange that num- 
ber for anew number, and go to a new waiting room. 
Abruptly, the third functionary stops calling out 
numbers, and disappears. Some time later, he reap- 
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pears and begins calling out more numbers. Then he 
leaves again. 

On the seat next to P, someone has left a news- 
paper. The front page shows a FOREIGN CHANCEL- 
LOR, who has come to this country to visit the PRIME 
MINISTER and congratulate him on the economic 
reforms. Benefits have been cut, the retirement age 
has been raised, and government jobs have been 
slashed. More cuts are needed, the article warns. 

The first inside page is advertisements. The 
next page talks about immigrants. The poll questions 
whether they are stealing our jobs. Most of the col- 
umns are dedicated to one humorous account: an im- 
migrant has been arrested trying to jump the border 
going the other way, now that the economy is so bad. 

P puts the newspaper down. One apparatus 
has strayed into another. It is strange how the juxta- 
position of the newspaper with this waiting room 
renders it completely incredible. If one only dared 
read the newspaper aloud, many of the immigrants 
waiting here would begin to laugh, and the latent 
community, the potential for solidarity, suppressed 
by the fear and discomfort structured into this room, 
would come alive. Within another apparatus —a bar, 
an apartment block, the metro—the newspaper 
would be credible enough to exhaust all but the 
most exuberant attempts to refute it, even though its 
refutation is already included in its own pages (the 
bankers pushing for mass layoffs, the supposition 
that immigrants are stealing jobs). 

Who brought the newspaper in here? What 
did they think about it? Despite the stark differences, 
a common reality unites all these circumstances; the 
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newspaper is read by those who are bored. 

P receives his new number, and goes to a new 
waiting room. This waiting room is pleasant like a 
dentists’ office. Posters on the wall denounce fear 
and violence in five different languages. He won- 
ders if he will be granted residency. His hands sweat, 
and he wipes them on his jeans. After waiting a time, 
P sees that the screen is directing his number to a 
desk. FOURTH FUNCTIONARY greets him with a 
kind smile. She collects his paperwork, and quickly 
points out that the standard-sized photos he has 
brought are too large, and will not fit. He will have 
to get new photos. 

P begins to feel the floor fall out from under 
him. He thinks about starting the whole process 
over again. He imagines the novels of Kafka and 
Ousmane Sembéne. The fourth functionary cuts 
short his freefall by informing him of a store right 
down the street that will produce photos of the cor- 
rect format while he waits. 

You don’t need to get another number, just 
come right back to my desk when you've got them, 
she tells him. 

P walks lightly out the door, swelling with 
feelings of fondness for the fourth functionary and 
amazement at the mercy of this particular bureau- 
cracy. He looks about for the photo store. 

A MAN on the other side of the street calls to 
him. You want photos? Come this way. Real cheap. 
No not that store, this one. This next one. I work 
here, I’ll get you your photos right now, it just takes 
two minutes. 

P follows the man into the store and sits down 
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on the stool that is hastily made available to him. He 
pushes down his mess of hair and takes off his glass- 
es, while consciously trying not to open one eye big- 
ger than the other. On his last ID, one eye seemed 
bigger than the other, and it made him look mildly 
psychopathic. Two minutes later, the photos are cut 
and pressed into his hands. 

The policemen at the entrance ignore P as he 
walks freely past them, skips the first line and the 
first waiting room, and returns to the desk of the 
fourth functionary. In five minutes she has finished 
her present task, and turns again to P. She takes the 
photos and begins entering information into the 
computer. Shortly before she hands P the temporary 
card with his Foreigner Identification Number, it oc- 
curs to him that they have not denied his residency 
application. He has attained legality. 

The fourth functionary explains how he can 
get his permanent card, in a month, and then he 
walks away into the sunshine, immensely pleased 
with his new number. A person less conscientious of 
this irony would gaze at the number and try to 
memorize it. P does not even look at it, except to as- 
sure himself that it is there. Nonetheless, the joy 
each kind of person feels at this moment is the same. 


Epilogue 

From the perspective of an immigrant in a residency 
process, Foucault’s assertion that power is every- 
where takes on a completely different meaning than it 
would likely have for an academic whose career op- 
tions include government posts or honored teaching 
positions supplemented by dissident book writing. 
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The codes, histories, and ideologies—the sci- 
ences —in which power wraps itself to be transmit- 
ted, evaluated, modified, and reproduced, are taken 
in much more cynically, or at the least apathetical- 
ly—without care—by those who are most jerked 
around in the movement of that power. So much so 
that the science of it, for those whom common sense 
might deem powerless, is largely irrelevant. Any 
justification will do. It is demonstrable that a per- 
son’s credulity does not determine or affect their 
compliance with a particular apparatus. However, 
though they tend not to evince care for the sciences 
of power, there is indeed a form of care at work in 
their daily acts of collaboration. 

Immigrants in particular hold a privileged 
vantage point that helps them to understand that 
the rituals they go through, the pledges they recite, 
and the regulations they obey, are all lies. The asser- 
tion, therefore, that there is no externality to power 
loses half its validity when power fails to capture 
the imaginary. We stand here in this apparatus, but 
we do not believe what we are told about the place 
we inhabit. We are only partially in the orbit as- 
signed to us. 

If we choose to reach, we will generally reach 
for a discourse that is also inscribed with power rela- 
tions analogous to the ones we oppose, “a point of re- 
sistance and a starting point for an opposing strategy” 
that crystallizes around many of the same fragments 
of the dominant strategy. Democracy, human rights, 
amnesty. The barbarians are rebuilding the city. 

However, before this moment of constituted 
opposition, there exists a long, opaque moment of 
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discontent bordering on affective strike. Though 

such moments are in all likelihood more numerous 

than the moments of political opposition (that’s cer- 
tainly how it appears from the inside, and from the 

ranks of political activists and canvassers), they are 

illegible to the State and therefore invisible to its ac- 
ademics and philosophers. But because they do not 

inevitably lead to political opposition but neither 

are they always inert, rather sometimes they ex- 
plode, these moments of discontent suggest the pos- 
sibility of negation, and thus of rupture and exteri- 
ority to power. 

In other words, nearly all manifestations of 
constituted opposition take the form of politics and 
reproduce power-as-domination (the only type of 
power, evidently, considered by Foucault), such 
that any exceptional manifestations of opposition 
can be disbelieved or dismissed as simply underde- 
veloped: though they seem to constitute a negation now, 
give them time and you'll see that they too are productive 
like everything else. But because opaque discontent 
does not necessarily lead to constituted opposition, 
because most people who flirt with the affective 
strike do not eventually politicize their discontent 
as demands and counterstrategies, but they do 
sometimes act out in a disruptive way that does not 
offer its own public discourses, we have to surmise 
the existence of true negation, contrary to Foucault’s 
idea of omnipotence. 

Therefore, we have urgent need for a tandem 
to Foucault’s power/knowledge coupling. Let's call it 
power/affect. The immigrants in this story do not col- 
laborate with the series of apparatuses they must 
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pass through on the basis of what they know and 
believe, nor as mediated through the discourses in 
which they participate—by smelling a lie and re- 
tracting their care, they reveal the existence, in their 
imaginary, of something at most only partially con- 
ditioned by the apparatus and yet wholly unsatis- 
fied by it, and therefore external to it. By not occupy- 
ing their most intimate spaces, power proves itself 
to be, on at least one level, external to them, and it is 
this external power that incorporates them into its 
flows by eliciting fundamental emotional responses, 
via its ability to threaten them. 

If “Discourse transmits and produces power; it 
reinforces it, but also undermines and exposes it, 
renders it fragile and makes it possible to thwart it,” 
then those institutions which have survived so long 
without collapsing and being absorbed into new 
strategies of power/knowledge have done so by 
suppressing the most negative of discourses and en- 
couraging in other discourses the values of produc- 
tivity, participation, and reform—which is to say, 
they have survived democratically. 

And for the numerous forms of resistance that 
do not offer up any discourse but rather mutely 
deny the apparatus that most necessary reproduc- 
tive quality it elicits —care—the apparatus responds 
in a similarly subverbal and affective way, through 
a combination of threats and flattery in order to re- 
initiate the commerce of emotions that its unbeliev- 
ing and discontented captives had withheld. 

To make room for this line of thinking, it be- 
comes necessary to alter the conceptualization of an 
apparatus traced by Foucault and defined by Agam- 
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ben. As Benjamin analyzed social relations in an ob- 
ject, we can redefine apparatus as a concrete manifes- 
tation of the networks intimated by Foucault, and 
analyze these networks of power within their con- 
crete and daily manifestations, so as to tease out the 
strategic relationship between the spaces we inhabit 
and the powers that shape those spaces. 

Unlike the inchoate, protozoan strategies of 
power relations described disinterestedly by Fou- 
cault, we talk about strategy on the basis of our un- 
apologetic negation of power, from which we de- 
velop discourses not to justify ourselves but to 
formulate tactics and express our desires, all in the 
certainty that there is more to life than this. 

There is a vital need for the existence of the 
State in any coherent explanation of an apparatus. 
And while the State itself is fragmented rather than 
univocal, it can be understood as the gathering point 
of strategic initiatives of order consensually legiti- 
mated by all those authorized to elaborate and im- 
pose initiatives of order. Though more effective ap- 
paratuses inculcate their captives with the impulse 
to engineer society and thus constitute the project of 
an absent ruling class in their daily affairs, this im- 
pulse originates elsewhere, and it is the State that 
impels it, that evaluates and regulates the strategies 
of order manifest in a multitude of apparatuses. 

The State underwrites the social relation of 
domination, and without it, distinct institutions, 
apparatuses, and other concentrations and manifes- 
tations of power would rise and fall, out of and back 
into an anarchic status quo, as in the first 99% of 
human history. It is the State that proactively tests 
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its various components and stands ever vigilant 
against entropy. 

In this immigration waiting room, the State is 
felt both near and far. It is in the decor and formulae 
the captives go along with against their better judg- 
ment, and it also stands invisibly behind its own ab- 
sence, behind an impersonal form that seems to lack 
any possibility for agency but indeed reflects strate- 
gic decisions that were made somewhere. The num- 
ber of hoops to jump through reflect the rate at 
which strategic planners wish immigrants to be able 
to regularize their status and increase their integra- 
tion while decreasing their precarity. And the 
friendliness or cruelty of specific paper pushers also 
contains the immense potential for violence seques- 
tered in other spaces of the system, exercised within 
other apparatuses that have been ordered, by the 
State, to strategically deal with one specific thematic 
of its rule: immigration. 

While the immigrants in these waiting rooms 
are by no means a homogeneous lot, many of them 
surely know about Mohammed, who was recently 
killed in the immigrant detention center on the out- 
skirts of this city. And those who come from Africa 
know what kind of deportation would await them— 
release in the middle of the desert, or internment in 
a concentration camp. Most of the people here 
would rationally suspect or know that the specific 
functionaries before them do not have the power to 
order a deportation or detention, but that does not 
stop from them treating these functionaries with a 
certain awe and wariness. From cynicism to ingra- 
tiation, the imposition of power on them provokes 
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an emotional response that lubricates their move- 
ment within the apparatus, binding them to it even 
as they resent or disbelieve it. 

An authority with no human face can provoke 
only idolization and negation. A human authority 
will elicit either hatred or fraternization, both of 
which are subversive. A faceless authority that em- 
ploys human functionaries, on the other hand, pro- 
duces the perfect response. Faced with a power that 
is distantly contemplating destroying one’s life, the 
prisoner to this power will tend not to shoot the 
messenger. As is natural against an opponent one 
cannot immediately defeat or even see, the prisoner 
will act out of fear, either by trying to remain invis- 
ible to the messenger (which, in a well designed ap- 
paratus, means going along with the flow, even en- 
thusiastically so, by putting on nice clothes for 
example), by trying to seek sympathy from the mes- 
senger (by demonstrating one’s equality according 
to the norms intrinsic to the apparatus), or by estab- 
lishing a common identification (often based on the 
recognition of shared powerlessness, for example 
heartily accepting the functionaries’ go-to excuse: 
“Ym just doing my job”). 

Disempowerment is the prerequisite to being 
in an apparatus, either as a conduit or as a captive 
(the conduit is the human functionary through 
whom power, information, and affect flow; the cap- 
tive is the created subject who is the target of those 
flows—in less formalized apparatuses one can be 
both conduit and captive, but in either role one is 
disciplined by the apparatus). If a human function- 
ary of an apparatus graces us with any sociable nice- 
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ty, we are apt to feel grateful not proportional to the 
insultingly small scrap they have thrown us but pro- 
portional to all the system they work for has taken 
away. Believing the apparatus to be natural removes 
the possibility for cynicism or contempt. Under- 
standing the apparatus to be an imposition does not 
remove the possibility of seeking sympathy in it, 
feeling grateful towards it. Often, the best one can 
do is to wrap oneself in an armor of sullenness. 

In those apparatuses that have replaced the 
most brutal institutions of the past (such as those 
related to borders and policing), the threat of de- 
struction by an external power is more obvious, and 
thus the intensity of emotional sympathy towards 
any human recognition is potentially greater. 

We are left, now, with an incoherence. If pow- 
er is everywhere, yet it is also an external force to be 
used against us, what does it mean to speak of an 
apparatus? 

In describing a medical apparatus in the recent 
article, “Dark Passage,” Frere Dupont describes the 
“front-end” workers dealing with the patients who 
provide the putative justification for the existence of 
the hospital, and behind these workers a whole host 
of technicians, bureaucrats, specialists, and others 
who provide the true weight and direction of the ap- 
paratus. 

Another way to understand this invisible 
weight is to conceive of an apparatus as a specific 
vessel with a physical structure and a bureaucratic or 
corporate organization, that is invisibly operated by 
an array of institutions. The apparatus, therefore, 
captures us and disciplines us to follow its flows, 
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thus animating it, but this interaction is motivated, 
modified, and reiterated by specific and intentional 
institutions that are increasingly disappearing be- 
hind the apparatuses they manage. This disappear- 
ance is an intentional protection of their power from 
the resistance that constantly threatens them. This 
question can also be understood in terms of points of 
production, but production of strategies or activity 
rather than physical commodities. In order to protect 
itself from resistance, the State has removed the 
points of production—in this case the institutions — 
farther and farther away from the public sphere, 
leaving naturalized or impersonalized apparatuses 
as spaces of reproduction of the strategies of order. 

Not so long ago, it might have been possible to 
talk about a school as both an apparatus and an in- 
stitution, a place where activity was decided and 
reproduced. Increasingly, the school is solely an ap- 
paratus, reproducing the education that arrives 
from a distant point of production. 

The great monolith of a building, the Foreign- 
ers’ Office, now stands empty. Its various functions 
have been shopped out to numerous other offices. 
Immigrants no longer line up outside the building 
like medieval supplicants, hoping to appease the au- 
thority that presumably resides at the center of the 
Castle. The decision to close down this apparatus and 
reconstitute it in multiple segments, distant from the 
institution that governs it, was made by an institu- 
tion even more distant, and evidently more powerful. 

The apparatus reproduces power only if it 
functions, and it functions only if its captives move 
through it. It is the institutions that police disrup- 
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tions of this movement and that maintain and im- 
prove the physical and organizational ability of an 
apparatus to shape and channel its captives. When 
the Los Angeles highway on-ramps were widened 
to enable military mobilization, a higher level of 
consciousness was at work, intervening in the gen- 
erally self-regulating relationship between the high- 
way apparatus and its most immediate managing 
institution, the highway department. 

Evidently, there is also a hierarchy and thus an 
interaction among the institutions. The lower level in- 
stitutions tend to work at right angles to each other. 
That is, they receive their input and send their output 
to distinct institutions, so each can follow a set of or- 
ganizational principles that produce no external feed- 
back, and thus create no relationships. The hospital 
receives directives from a health board and a budget 
committee, they produce differing products for insur- 
ance companies, an accounting office, and research 
firms. The hospital worker is discouraged from pro- 
viding any personal care to the patient because the 
patient is incidental, and the worker must follow di- 
rectives handed down by remote institutions and pro- 
duce a product, for which the patient is but a medium, 
that are distributed to other institutions. 

In this way, attention and care are alienated, as 
the functionary is alienated from her own emotions 
and the people in front of her (she may chose to be 
friendly with someone whose deportation order she 
is processing, or she may be rude and vicious to some- 
one whose residency number she is printing out). 

These institutions may compete with one an- 
other to improve their position within the hierarchy, 
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but most of all they will fight to justify their own 
existence and preserve some niche, while at the 
same time accomplishing as little work as possible. 
Institutions that function as factories and effectively 
produce will quickly become underfunded. Institu- 
tions that function as conduits and pass work on 
will guarantee their relevance. In other words, they 
are conservative and rationalizing. 

On top of these exist other institutions that do 
not feel the threat of underfunding, and that incul- 
cate the possibility (though not the certainty) of 
higher levels of consciousness. It is at these levels 
where longterm strategic necessities can be envi- 
sioned and debated, and tactical interventions 
planned. These institutions serve as a legitimizing 
form for informal networks of people who under- 
stand themselves as powerholders, who have the 
ability to reshape an apparatus with a few conversa- 
tions. Membership in these networks is not explicit, 
and, based on what can be seen from below, lacking 
the findings of an anthropological study that will 
never be given funding nor security clearance, such 
membership seems to stem from an ability to move 
within those networks and the higher institutions 
that stand in front of them. 

This definition (the higher institutions legiti- 
mate networks that are formed by those capable of 
moving in such networks) would be atrociously re- 
dundant were it not in the nature of power to cen- 
tralize. All things that rise must converge, as they 
say. But because power is always vulnerable to en- 
tropic forces (for this very reason it remained incho- 
ate for most of human history), the centrality of these 
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higher institutions is never perfected. On the one 
hand, they require a level of informality and decen- 
tralization even at the top in order not to be com- 
pletely ineffective, and this informality must be 
masked by formal institutional structures in order to 
not be self-contradictory. On the other hand, the 
higher institutions provide a certain anchor, howev- 
er arbitrary. The selective group of people who, by 
birth, fortune, or skill, reach these upper echelons 
can have their claims of membership to this commu- 
nity of rulers validated in a way that, if not ritualistic, 
is at least formal, and thus preserves the ruling com- 
munity’s sense of itself. As such, the higher institu- 
tions are a necessary cultural artifact to stabilize the 
fragmented ground on which they actually stand. 

The whole array of institutions compose the 
State, whose configuration changes over time with 
the evolution of its component institutions. The ar- 
ray of institutions, the apparatuses they manage, 
and the movement of the captives of those appara- 
tuses, comprise a system. The system breaks down 
only when the captives’ movement cannot be disci- 
plined. When the captives wear nice clothes, or act 
sullen, or smile at a functionary, they are reproduc- 
ing the system. But that does not mean that they can 
not also be subversive. Reproduction does not entail 
agency, and agency is always, at the least, latent. 
The same acts that reproduce can also erode disci- 
pline, or prepare indiscipline. 

The paranoia of power is justified. It can never 
predict a tipping point, or be entirely sure whether its 
captives are obeying or mocking. With the disruption 
of asystem, it is feasible that entire apparatuses could 
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be abandoned. Although apparatuses need input and 
management in order to function, one advantage 
they have over direct rule by institutions is that they 
continue to encourage order in the absence of rule. 
They are structured to recapture those who pass 
through them. Imagine, a moment, a horde of barbar- 
ians who have overthrown the forces of order and 
now move through the physical shell of the system. 
Upon inspecting what they have inherited, they 
might enter a waiting room—there will be many of 
these, after all, waiting around—and upon entering, 
they might pay it no mind, or use the seats as toilets, 
or as shelves for stacks of dishes from the communal 
kitchen they are creating in the courtyard, where 
once immigrants morosely filed in lines. But the de- 
sign of the apparatus suggests a certain use, and our 
barbarians might instead decide to use the counter as 
the point of dispensation for their food, and arrange 
those who want the food to wait in the rows of un- 
comfortable seats, facing forward. And in one of the 
seats, they will find a newspaper. They might only 
use it to wipe their asses, or to dry the stacks of plates. 
Or, they might look at it, try to make sense of the pho- 
tos, to understand the world depicted therein. 

Out of a single apparatus, an entire system 
might be reborn. It is not the head of the king that 
can send out new buds, but the guillotine that has 
ended him. 

Whether the system is disrupted and reemerg- 
es, or whether it evolves to save itself from rupture, it 
must always change in order to stay the same. The 
manner in which the system understands and justi- 
fies itself changes over time, in tandem with its meth- 
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ods, as well as the sorts of pledges and paperwork 
people on the bottom have to pantomime, and those 
changes demonstrate the coupling of power and 
knowledge. But one thing remains the same, not ahis- 
torical but original: the sine qua non of the State, its 
prerequisite and most central logic — social control. 

In the end, contrary to those who have wished 
to entirely dehumanize power and thus, in a way, to 
naturalize it, an apparatus can be identified only on 
the basis of the control it exercises, and control re- 
quires objectives, and thus an external will. Control 
implies a restriction of agency, or will, yet will is al- 
ways influenced by environment. A perennial philo- 
sophical question is the distinction between restric- 
tion and influence. In language, such a definitional 
boundary becomes impossible without recourse to 
morality, and morality in turn must anchor itself ei- 
ther to nature or to will, raising the question of the 
interpretation of nature, or returning again to the 
supposed conflict between environment and agency. 

But in practice, one can intuit the difference, 
and it is visible everywhere in the relationship be- 
tween power and affect. One can see restriction, as 
opposed to mere influence, in what people regularly 
do against themselves in order to go along with the 
flow, and it is such a flow that one knows to belong 
to an apparatus, and not to a river, a breeze, the va- 
garies of aging or erosion. 

As Bakunin said, “If God existed, it would be 
necessary to abolish Him.” If the rules set down by 
nature were the work of an external will, then there 
would be no difference between the market and the 
food chain. But we have overturned every rock and 
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God is still nowhere to be found. The fundamental el- 
ement of the State, this impulse to control, seeks to be 
equally invisible, yet because it exists, and therefore 
can be destroyed, it must constantly flee, and the trac- 
es of its flight are writ large across the social fabric. 


Addendum regarding Foucault, 
for those who really care 
It may seem strange to talk about apparatuses in a 
way that privileges the role of institutions in shaping 
them, when Foucault used apparatuses or ‘disposi- 
tifs’ to a large extent as a philosophical blind from 
which to snipe at the centrality of institutions and the 
State. I insist this isn’t a step backwards. The classical 
conception of the Sovereign governing through the 
implementation of laws can scarcely compete with 
Foucault’s complex mapping of fragmented, mutu- 
ally conditioning, and immanent power relations. 
However, at the center of Foucault’s project of 
complexification is an almost old-fashioned (and 
typically philosophical) desire to erase differentia- 
tion. He scoffs at the homogeneous mass of revolu- 
tionary subjects, and with good reason. But in tell- 
ing us there is no ruler and ruled, in refuting the 
idea of class society, he falls into another trap. That 
which is infinitely differentiated and differentiating 
is, in the end, homogeneous. If power is an omni- 
present conflictual relation created by me as much 
as by the cop, that the only difference between me 
and the cop is an ever changing series of specificities 
that flash across a matrix — sorry, matrices — of trans- 
formation, what else can we really say? As such, 
Foucault is something like a juggler, frantically 
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moving the cups around the table so we can never 
see under which one the coin lies. 

The other grand movement that inheres to so- 
ciety and the world is emergence. The web of mean- 
ing continues, entropically, to fragment, differenti- 
ate, and condition, but always before the point of 
incoherence a new grammar or pattern emerges, 
and some patterns maintain their coherence, albeit 
altered, through many epochs and sea-changes. 

It is absolutely true that all of us sitting here in 
this waiting room are not simply “immigrants.” 
Within this particular apparatus we find ourselves 
on the same side, which is to say it becomes easy to 
imagine the existence of sides. But back in the neigh- 
borhoods we will be men and women; grandparents 
and children; Moroccans, Pakistanis, Chinese, Ecua- 
dorans, and even— god forbid — North Americans. 

But what we easily forget is that the nonexis- 
tent necessarily exists, and through the imaginary 
an outside can manifest to that which has no exteri- 
or. We carry with us these moments in which we 
can imagine we are on the same side, and in a com- 
pletely irrational way, such imaginings can return at 
moments when the specific power relations do not 
at all comprise us as a “we.” 

Even as he makes power omnipresent, he con- 
tinues to describe it in terms of conflict and domina- 
tion. Like vestigial romantics, we insist on spaces 
free from domination. But we do so not simply out 
of whimsy. Or rather, our whimsy is a powerful 
thing that must be answered to. Precisely at the 
point where the society of classes, of ruler and ruled, 
is proven not to exist because we are all so enmeshed 
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in shifting webs of power, we understand that the 
society of classes is born again, because in our mem- 
ories and in our imaginations exist moments of soli- 
darity, of freedom, of utopia, and in all the grey 
spaces in between these moments of dreaming we 
trudge through something that can only be de- 
scribed as powerlessness. 

We can agree, in a way, with all four rules Fou- 
cault sets out in the chapter “Method” in The History of 
Sexuality. But each one also leaves something lacking. 

To Foucault’s “rule of immanence” we must 
counter with an indispensable imaginary, which is 
on the one hand exterior and impervious to power- 
knowledge, and on the other tangential to it at an 
infinity of points, and therefore conditioned by it. 
But we must not be fooled by the assumed superior- 
ity of power; the totality of power relations can also 
be limited or modified by the imaginary, and it is 
here that the possibility of subversion exists. 

To his “rule of continual variations,” we must 
point out the obvious error of ignoring strong his- 
torical continuities within the matrices of transfor- 
mation. Foucault would agree that things are not 
simply created anew, yet he still insists on averting 
his eyes from the historical roles of powerful and 
powerless. To point out the fluidity and intercon- 
nectedness of these roles is one thing. To deny their 
perennial perseverance is something else entirely. 

To the “rule of double conditioning” we must 
insist on the existence of historical episodes in which 
strategies were in fact projected via tactics created 
expressly for that purpose. Obviously strategies are 
conditioned by the specificity of available tactics, 
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but this is only to say that rulers—and contrary to 
Foucault, the category of ruler is a valid one—are 
not Gods who can create the conditions and matri- 
ces of relationships in which they rule. “The family 
organization” was not simply “used to support the 
great ‘maneuvers’ employed for the Malthusian 
control of the birthrate” and related matters of pro- 
duction. On the contrary, the family organization as 
such was largely created, by the Church and the 
State, in order to mobilize a new instrument in the 
service of governing strategies. State institutions 
and employers did not simply rely on the “specifici- 
ties” of family relationships to condition the realiza- 
tion of their explicit strategy for qualitatively and 
quantitatively increasing domination; they specifi- 
cally punished divergence from a new set of gender 
and familial norms which they themselves formu- 
lated (in a fragmented and immanent way, of 
course). But as Foucault begins his analysis after 
capitalism and biopower were already put into play, 
which is to say, after the machine was already built, 
he loses out on an opportunity to differentiate be- 
tween relationships pertaining to the mechanisms of 
this machine and those obtaining between the ma- 
chine and what exists before it, under it, against it. 

And finally, to the “rule of the tactical polyva- 
lence of discourses,” we must insist on, and ulti- 
mately realize, discourses born out of negation and 
imagination, discourses that do not make preten- 
sions to purity and detachment from the discourses 
of power but that can still claim, mystically, to come 
from somewhere else because they are going some- 
where else, off the map. 
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You don’t really care 
for music, do ya? 
a continuation of “Kafka Reloaded” 


| used to live alone before | knew you 

There are a number of babies in this park, all of them 
accompanied by an adult. Little Worm is the only 
one in a baby sling, pressed tight against my chest. 
All the others are being pushed around in strollers, 
alternately sleeping or crying or staring off, while 
their adults are alternately talking or using cell- 
phones or staring off. 

Little Worm was removed early. Premature, 
they call it. The doctors said it was an emergency 
and he had to come out. It’s hard to know if they 
were right, because emergencies are their preferred 
terrain. 

So, I suppose the first apparatus Little Worm 
encountered was a surgical procedure. (Do we have 
the machine that goes ping?) The second was an incu- 
bator. Given the politics of hygenization and the 
suppression of human contact, the bottle could be 
considered not just a tool (which in a different socio- 
historical context it would be) but a third apparatus. 
A fourth would be a stroller. All of these tend to- 
wards separation. 

I wonder if it’s fair to consider the stroller an ap- 
paratus, while sparing the baby sling this pejorative 
assignment. The stroller minimizes interaction and 
socializes the baby to accept vehicular movement in 
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which the force that impels is invisible, and the world 
is split into personal space and scenery. These same 
movements are repeated elsewhere in the grand sym- 
phony. Wars have been fought to inflict the same 
achievements on uncivilized populations. 

The baby sling, in certain manifestations, rei- 
fies the bourgeois right to buy back some of the hu- 
man contact that has been robbed from all of us. In 
the next neighborhood over, it would be easy to find 
progressive yuppie parents toting their tots around 
in baby slings, perhaps dyed to look like they’re 
from India, or done up as an entire backpack with 
extra diaper pockets and multiple safety features. 
The one Little Worm snuggles in is secondhand, 
purely functional. His parents don’t have the kind 
of money of those in the next neighborhood over. 

Because Little Worm was kept in an incubator 
the first months of his life, he never got used to 
drinking milk straight from the breast, only from 
the bottle. One advantage to this sorry fact is that I 
can take him to the park and care for him for hours, 
despite my tragically useless mammaries. 

The strollers are depressing me as they make 
their clockwise rounds, accompanied by their pair 
of humans, small and large, fore and aft. In an obvi- 
ous juxtaposition, a minor fleet of Latin American 
immigrants appear on the scene to push citizen con- 
valescents in wheelchairs counterclockwise about 
the park. The unpaid labor of mothers dances about 
the paid labor of immigrants in a symphony of so- 
cial reproduction whose greatest movement silenc- 
es the sound of the music. 

The superimposition of strollers on wheel- 
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chairs makes me think of Addie Bundren in William 

Faulkner's As I Lay Dying, lying unseeing in the cof- 
fin as her family disintegrates around her on its jour- 
ney cityward. And like Darl I’m overcome by an in- 
articulate sullenness, a need to burn down a barn, or 

its urban equivalent. I think about Jewel (the kid 

from Yoknapatawpha, not the singer from Alaska) 

running in to save the horses, and how every ges- 
ture of negation runs into complications, how every 
apparatus contains its innocent captives. Today, the 

exact same sensitivity can lead to terrorism or to hu- 
manism. Nihilism without arrogance — the kind that 

lets itself cry on top of a coffin as the barn burns— 
quickly loses its way. But this loss is a necessary and 

beautiful thing. Someone in the symphony must fi- 
nally put down her violin and admit that really, she 

just doesn’t understand. 

In the anarchist newspaper I read about a cou- 
ple youths in the adjacent town who got sent to pris- 
on after breaking into the construction site for a men- 
tal hospital and destroying everything, just because. 
Donnie Darko’s summary of the Graham Greene 
novel tells us this destructive impulse is common 
enough to have passed from literature to pop culture. 
The official news does damage control, imposing an 
alibi of irrationality, while the silver screen pretends 
to sympathize with everyone’s inner nihilist as long 
as they just stay in their seats, stay tuned in. On a 
rational, discursive level, the entertainment media’s 
sympathy for nihilism makes no sense; it seems to 
contradict our argument that there is nothing sub- 
versive within the Spectacle. It is Power’s quest for 
affective allegiances that explains the contradiction. 
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Little Worm starts to twitch and squirm. I sing 
him a song to keep him asleep. His tiny fist clenches 
and unclenches at my chest. 

Earlier I was looking at a book full of exercises 
that can be done with children, starting in the very 
first week, to maximize the development of their 
muscular and cognitive processes. The Worm’s 
mother told me that all the progressive daycares in 
town were like bootcamps in which the kiddies 
were strapped down, never hugged, and bombard- 
ed with stimuli meant to boost their intellect. I re- 
member an argument with a doctor friend who 
wanted to send her child to school as early as possi- 
ble to give him “more opportunities.” I think about 
the parents who want super-babies. The line be- 
tween love and abuse is so fine sometimes. Neglect, 
in these cases, seems so benign. 

If only we could get a little less attention, giv- 
en the motives that lie, naturalized and invisible, be- 
hind that attention. I hug Little Worm close to me. 
He’s a little ball of warmth against my heartbeat. I 
shrug my way out of my jacket. 

In the argument with my doctor friend, a de- 
vout follower of Francis Bacon, I was saying that sci- 
ence is a religion based on a mechanical mythology. 
William Gaddis illustrates this perfectly through 
brief vignettes in his comic novel J R, as the minor 
character in the public school where much of the sto- 
ryline takes place, Coach Vogel, teaches his students 
about the human body using the naturalized meta- 
phor of a machine (naturalized because the body is 
held to be, not like a machine, but in fact a machine). 
At first his monologues are simply annoying, when 
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he talks about the digestive system, the fuel for this 
machine, then depressing when he claims the heart 
to bea piston, and then hilarious when, in the oblique 
background of one scene, he begins to explain the 
reproductive system. The naturalness of the meta- 
phor finally breaks down when he assigns his stu- 
dents the construction of machine-bodies and they 
all pass out from inhaling glue fumes. 


there was a time when you let me know 

what's really going on below 

The Little Worm awakes in a fit of sobs. I rock him 
and sing a lullaby, and soon he is breathing evenly, 
gripping me, eyes closed, head pressed against my 
chest to hear my heartbeat. It feels both perverse 
and wholesome that the song I put him to sleep with 
is the Decembrists’ “Shankhill Butchers.” 

The shankhill butchers ride tonight 

you better shut your windows tight 

they're sharpening their cleavers and their knives 

they're taking all their whiskey by the pint 


cause everybody knows 

if you don’t mind your mother’s words 

a wicked wind will blow 

your ribbons from your curls 

the shankhill butcher's wanna catch you 

awake 

Since the Age of Disney, expressing such violence to 

children is blasphemous, but Disney itself repre- 
sents a stark transformation from the Age of Grimm, 
in which fairy tales were used precisely to introduce 

children to a particular war. Santa Claus, remember, 
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used to beat naughty children with bags of coal, not 
make presents of them; and the first two Little Pigs 
didn’t run to their brother’s house, they got eaten. 
When the bow breaks 

the cradle will fall 

and down will come baby 

cradle and all 

It seems appropriately old-fashioned to put this ata- 
vistic baby to sleep with threats about the shankhill 
butchers. But the Grimm Brothers, now a stock sym- 
bol for the archaic, were every bit as much the revi- 
sionists as Walt Disney. Walter Benjamin has al- 
ready untangled the meaning of the fairy tale as a 
semiotic war against the world of magic. Though 
the fairy tale’s didacticism communicates to both 
adults and children, by objectivating the audience 
as a childish one, the Grimmists restrict the magical 
world to prepubescence, which is to say subhuman- 
ity, sealing the monopoly of rationalism on adult 
discourses. Secondly, within the moral template of 
the fairy tale, the women are chaste, nature is either 
tame or evil, bad children meet with violent ends, 
and the witches always get killed. (The frequency 
with which women were the protagonists of fairy 
tales, in contrast to the cultural production of Hol- 
lywood up until the ‘90s, also leads one to speculate 
whose social role required the most work in disci- 
plining during that age). 

The fairy tale is the accompaniment to the 
standardization of child-beating in Western society 
(for a study of the emphasis European colonizers 
put on teaching indigenous Americans to beat chil- 
dren, see Silvia Federici’s Caliban and the Witch). In 
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other words, these putatively magical narratives are 
in fact a hostile incursion into imaginary territory. 

That they must be directed at children is not 
solely a function of their didactic structure. Since the 
colonization of European populations by endogenous 
elites, children have been the keepers of the imagi- 
nary, without which no rebellious struggle is possible. 
Paradoxically, or perhaps as a direct result of the for- 
mer, children also have the longest historical memo- 
ries. Children’s rhymes tend to be the oldest surviv- 
ing pieces of oral literature. For example, earlier forms 
of the following rhyme, “Ring around the rosie/ 
pockets full of posie/ ashes! ashes!/ We all falldown!”, 
date back to the 18th century, and the rhyme itself 
possibly refers to the Great Plague of 1655. 

Another old secret preserved in the games of 
children is the little trick of “rabbit ears.” What most 
children or adults would never guess is that the rab- 
bit ears that sneak up behind a friend’s head in the 
moment of a group photo is in fact a representation 
of the cuckold’s horns. The cuckold, a term remem- 
bered by few people who are not Shakespeare en- 
thusiasts or otherwise overly literate, derives its 
name from the cuckoo, a bird well known for laying 
its eggs in other birds’ nests. The cuckold, therefore, 
is aman whose wife sleeps around. The joke, origi- 
nally, was to give someone the “rabbit ears” with- 
out him noticing, so everyone else would under- 
stand you were sleeping with his wife. 

But why on earth would the cuckold have 
horns? The cuckoo certainly doesn’t. The answer is 
even more obscure. In the Christian caricatures of 
pagans, and very possibly in the practices of the 
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druids themselves, European shamans wore horns, 
possibly as a subversion of the division between hu- 
mans and other animals, and as a symbol of com- 
munion with the natural world. For this reason, the 
Devil is portrayed as a horned creature, and nearly 
always part animal. Referring again to Silvia Fed- 
erici, the early rise of capitalism was accompanied 
by an increasingly brutal repression against heresy, 
against surviving pagan traditions (frequently con- 
nected to early anti-capitalist resistance, as is still 
apparent in the dual significance of May Day), and 
against the relatively liberated role of women. Con- 
temporary moralists converted sexual freedom into 
‘allowing one’s wife to sleep around,’ utilizing the 
age-old sentiment of jealousy to enlist lower class 
men in the war to reconstruct patriarchy. The sym- 
bol they chose linked the emasculated man to pa- 
ganism and animism. 

Cabron, the word for “cuckold” in Spanish, re- 
calls the goat (“cabra”), and thus, the horns. 


Your faith was strong but you needed proof 

Little Worm’s nap was short-lived. He awakes again 
crying. By now I have learned to distinguish the dif- 
ferent types of sobs. He is telling me he is hungry. As 
I sit down and prepare the bottle, I begin talking to 
him, and he calms, though continues to repeat his cry 
of “hunger! hunger! hunger!” until the bottle is in his 
mouth. I keep talking to him. The rich smell of his 
hair rises to my nose. Before long, he will start bab- 
bling, and a few months after that, to make full words. 
But it’s not a passive process of learning. Children 
who grow up in circumstances without an adequate, 
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fully developed language will invent one, collective- 
ly, within a generation. This has been observed in 
refugee populations thrown together, and in other 
historical moments. In fact, children and immigrants 
are the principal creative forces in the development 
of every language. What the residents of the acade- 
mies at the center have been blind to for so long is 
that the margins are the most dynamic, vital space of 
any paradigm. Western science as a whole, Linda 
Tuhiwai Smith notes, created itself in the colonies. 

Immigrant and child continue their asymmet- 
rical conversation. Now and again I make grammat- 
ical mistakes as I speak to Little Worm; the native 
language of his parents, which will presumably be 
his native language as well, is not my own. I hurry 
to correct myself and then think, “it doesn’t matter, 
he doesn’t know yet.” In fact if the two of us were to 
spend all our time together, we would create a new 
language, shaped by my errors and his own de- 
mands. Modern English, for one, has incorporated 
the typical grammatic mistakes made by the Gaelic 
subjects of the successful Anglo-Saxon invaders, 
even as nearly all the Gaelic vocabulary was elimi- 
nated. In all likelihood, it was Saxon children play- 
ing with Welsh children, to the consternation of 
their parents no doubt, who incorporated the gram- 
matic variations— which to their ears, unlike to the 
adults, sounded just fine —into a creole which even- 
tually became official. 

For amoment I stop talking to Little Worm, to 
think about the learning process that unfolds before 
him. Is the language we are teaching this child an 
apparatus, like the stroller? Within the anarchist mi- 
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lieu, it is not hard to find arguments to this effect. 
From Zerzan to Tiqqun to emile (a once prolific 
commentator on anarchistnews), we find the asser- 
tion that language is a deterministic Pandora’s box 
or that grammar and writing superdetermine limi- 
tations to human thinking and intellectuality, al- 
though the former bases his hypothesis in non-falsi- 
fiable assertions and the latter two rest on factual 
inaccuracies (regarding Slavic languages and so- 
called phonetic language, respectively). 

None of these conversations are able to em- 
brace the present moment. I look down at Little 
Worm. The term “apparatus” becomes meaning- 
lessly broad if it is put in his mouth, because this 
language is something he has a role in creating, and 
there is a whole world of difference —a difference I 
have been unable to find in the works of all the rel- 
evant theorists — between creating and reproducing. 

Turning to Agamben, we find the following 
definition: 

Further expanding the already large class of Foucaul- 
dian apparatuses, I shall call an apparatus literally 
anything that has in some way the capacity to capture, 
orient, determine, intercept, model, control, or secure 
the gestures, behaviors, opinions, or discourses of liv- 
ing beings. Not only, therefore, prisons, madhouses, 
the panopticon, schools, confession, factories, disct- 
plines, juridical measures, and so forth (whose con- 
nection with power is in a certain sense evident), but 
also the pen, writing, literature, philosophy, agricul- 
ture, cigarettes, navigation, computers, cellular tele- 
phones and — why not — language itself, which is per- 
haps the most ancient of apparatuses — one in which 


thousands and thousands of years ago a primate inad- 
vertently let himself be captured, probably without 
realizing the consequences he was about to face. 

This description of the invention of language 
bears more in common with the story of Adam and 
Eve than with any plausible history of language. 
Furthermore, his idea of influence (“capture, orient, 
determine[...]”) preserves the philosophically lack- 
ing idea of a pure body separate from and belea- 
guered by its environment. When living beings are 
separated from their own expressions, gestures, 
tools, and traditions, they are reduced to golem, mere 
bodies, and every influence that these things, once a 
part of their being and now expropriated by the cat- 
egory of “apparatus”, exercise over them is now 
read as a form of corruption or control. And as 
Agamben only recognizes three broad categories: 
living beings; apparatuses; and the subjects that re- 
side in the battle ground between the two; his con- 
ceptualization of an “apparatus” requires an alien- 
ation of beings from their collective and historical 
existence, since every collective or historical mani- 
festation of a person must fall within the category, 
not of living being, but of apparatus. In other words, 
Agamben recreates living beings not so different 
from capitalism’s alienated individual. 

And at the same time, he negates one of Fou- 
cault’s greatest contributions by doing away with 
the historicity of codes and categories of power and 
creating one categorical set that stretches back to the 
beginning of time, to the very invention of language. 
But if apparatuses are indeed strategic, which I think 
they must be if the term is to have any use, then they 
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cannot have existed in a time whose paradigm of 
power is mutually unintelligible with our own. If 
there is a continuity to power from the beginning to 
the present day, it can only be in the imaginary; in a 
particular dream of power and its retroactive pedi- 
gree, on the one side; and on the other in a universal 
impulse towards rebellion and a conscious choice to 
incorporate the struggles of predecessors. In other 
words, out of many dreams of the powerful, of those 
living on the upper side of a line of social conflict, 
only one or a few bloomed into the State we know 
today. Those of us living on the lower side of a line 
of social conflict can certainly claim to have always 
been fighting against authority, and we may in fact 
be able to learn something about our fight today by 
identifying with those who fought a completely dif- 
ferent configuration of power in the distant past, but 
the categories that describe this fight necessarily 
arise from the present vantage, and applying them 
timelessly, as Agamben attempts to do, will hide 
more than it reveals. 

If power had never made the urgent evolution, 
around the 15th century in Western Europe, from 
being primarily parasitic to primarily productive (as 
biopower), we might well live in a society that 
would choose other lines of continuity to link itself 
to the complex admixture of the past, and the iden- 
tification of a beginning in the invention of language, 
of agriculture, of phonetic alphabets, or whatever — 
an identification that can make so much sense with- 
in today’s context—Wwould perhaps be about as 
meaningless to those hypothetical denizens of a par- 
allel, non-capitalist universe as we would find it 
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meaningless that these parallel denizens might lo- 
cate the beginnings of their present struggle in the 
invention of the lute, or dancing. 

In the final analysis, Agamben’s conceptualiza- 
tion of the apparatus is impractical for anarchists be- 
cause it is victimistic. Contrary to the values of our 
rulers, influence and corruption are not the same, 
and we are made stronger by what influences us, be- 
cause this is our manner of living in the world. An 
apparatus, in an anarchist analysis, can only be rec- 
ognized because all its carefully constructed influ- 
ence and points of contact are predicated upon sepa- 
rating us from the world. It is not the fact of influence 
that defines an apparatus, but the forceful replace- 
ment of one paradigm of influence—a mutual and 
circular one—with another paradigm of influence, 
based in control and exploitation with the necessary 
accompaniments of essentialism and mechanism. 

Emile, more specific than Agamben, attempts 
to link “phonetic language” (literary language ren- 
dered in alphabet) to the loss of a conjugate, “spatial- 
relational” understanding of the world and its re- 
placement by a “material-causal” one. He makes a 
necessary critique of the role classical physics has 
had on conditioning a mechanical understanding of 
the world, and he suggests interesting possibilities 
for how the new physics and field dynamics could 
influence anarchist philosophy. However his linking 
of these worldviews to language is lacking. Mystical 
Hindu texts he cites to illustrate a “spatial-relational” 
worldview were written down in a phonetic alpha- 
bet, not in an ideographic writing system. The linear 
alphabet he mistakenly attributes to the ancient 
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Greeks (it was the Phoenecians) and links to the rise 
of taxation and commerce and the fall of a spatial- 
relational worldview was in fact preceded by the 
Linear B of the Mycanaean Greeks, influenced by the 
Minoans. Linear B was a writing system used for 
taxation and administration, but it was not an alpha- 
bet. It was a syllabary, with each character represent- 
ing a whole syllable, and not an isolated sound com- 
ponent that could represent a metaphor for other 
types of isolation, as it does in Emile’s theory, al- 
though ironically he doesn’t recognize his argumen- 
tative structure as a metaphorical one. And while 
Emile’s writings are full of affirmations to what the 
Zuni, Hopi, and Dakota Indians think about certain 
social situations (a troublingly exoticizing and essen- 
tializing form of argument), I could not find a refer- 
ence to the Han Chinese, who developed a complex 
bureaucracy with an ideographic writing system. 

The various arguments to assign language a 
superdetermining role on our cultures, as an appa- 
ratus, fall short because language is a part of our be- 
ing and something we constantly recreate to meet 
our changing needs. Language cannot be used to as- 
sign language a limited place in reality. Symbolic 
thought can not be used to confine the totality of 
symbolic thought to a symbol. 

By focusing on the need of capitalism for im- 
ages, many theorists have mistakenly attached an 
evil significance to symbols. But there are symbols 
that give, and symbols that take away. Holding this 
baby to my chest as he in turn clings to me and feels 
my warmth and my heartbeat, we watch a smile go 
from his face to mine and back again, while in the 
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background a line of people stare dully at the adver- 
tisement placed in front of them as they wait for the 
bus. If we lived on a desert island, the two of us, we 
would invent a new language. 

It is not the capturing of meaning in symbols 
that manipulates us, mediates our experiences, or 
robs us of understanding, nor could it be; meaning 
cannot exist outside of symbols, except for fleeting 
seconds of transcendent experience that neither ne- 
gate nor are prevented by symbolic communication. 
What robs us of understanding is in fact the fractur- 
ing of a whole sensuousness into quantified, medi- 
ated, and quarantined senses. The true apparatus is 
governed in such a way that discourages whole sen- 
suousness — one does not hold and smell a baby ina 
stroller, nor stop to feel the texture of a roadsign. To 
quarantine the senses and prevent them from merg- 
ing again, the apparatus isolates the intimate senses 
(touch, smell) while bombarding the expansive 
senses (sight, sound) with a deliberate surplus of 
non-reciprocal media. Within this controlled land- 
scape of loss, people are more apt to chase after an 
attractive aesthetic because the transcendent beauty 
one encounters in the merging into sensuousness 
has been made strange, even uncomfortable. 

For this reason, it is not naive to claim that 
beauty is subversive. 

Every time a monkey shouts “Snake!” as sev- 
eral types of monkeys are known to do, we could 
criticize them at a philosophical level for trapping 
themselves in language as an apparatus, reducing a 
complex snake-becoming to one function of that 
snake-becoming, which is the one that eats monkeys. 
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By saying nothing, the monkeys would avoid this 
philosophical trap, but they would also be dead. By 
developing a more complex grammar, they could 
avoid the trap by learning to say, and necessarily to 
also distinguish, “a hungry snake!” They would no 
longer be reducing the snake to a single of its typical 
activities. But now they would fall victim to another 
error, that of predicates, which Tiqqun, for example, 
describe in one of their essays, articulating an alter- 
native philosophical view through a romanticized 
and factually false portrayal of Slavic languages 
(they should have reached farther, more exotic: try 
Mayan next time). 

If we humans, in turn, could evolve more com- 
plex brains that could sustain a more complex gram- 
mar, we might be able to express, in simple and quo- 
tidian phrases, Mach’s principle, interrelationality, 
and other high-falutin’ ideas. Emile, for one, would 
be happy. But then we would run into the next set of 
philosophical difficulties for which even that more 
nuanced grammar would be inadequate. 

From this we can infer that we always tend to 
work just beyond the capacity of the tools we have at 
hand, coming up against our limits and just into the 
undefined space on the other side. Regardless of our 
personal weaknesses, as a species or as individuals, 
it is in this space, what we might call smooth as op- 
posed to striated philosophical space, that the most 
important questions and challenges can be formed. 

As the Little Worm goes back to sleep, I take a 
break from my pacing to sit on a park bench and 
open a book his mother lent me. I’m reading an es- 
say from Sottosopra Rojo, January 1996; “The End of 
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Patriarchy. It’s happened and not by chance” : 

The symbolic, what is it? The tongue [language] we 
speak and the voice we have for speaking, with their 
admirable capacity to revolutionize the real. The 
tongue and the voice, which make, of stumbles, sig- 
nificant pauses; of defects, occasions for signifying 
better; of obstacles, levers; of deficiencies, points of 
transformation; of mistakes, a ladder upwards; of falls, 
deepenings. A tongue is not a sum of words, as it 
might seem, but a multiplication and, more than a 
multiplication, an open game that reveals what's 
more because, as the linguist well knows, a new word 
can put the significance of everything that has al- 
ready been said (or lived) back into play. 


Her beauty in the moonlight overthrew you 

Poetry is the mother tongue of the human race as garden- 
ing is older than the field, painting than writing, singing 
than declaiming, parables than inferences, bartering than 
commerce... 


J.G. Hamman, 
drawn from James C. Scott. 


Poetry and rebellion build capacities for under- 
standing that no grammar or phonetic system could 
ever take away from us, because they take place in 
that smooth philosophical space just beyond our ca- 
pacities. The subversion of a rule, be it grammatical 
or otherwise, produces an unknown quantity that 
not only has the possibility of exceeding the value of 
its component parts, but of creating an entirely new 
measure of value. 

Poetic language can communicate the interre- 
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lationality of all things ina way our grammars seem 
to prohibit, and it is able to produce this effect not 
because it disregards or frees itself from grammar, 
but because it works on it and against it. Yawar 
Nina, in Puruma: la complejidad poética del pensamiento 
andino libertario, offers a mobile glossary of Andean 
metaphors, deities, rituals, geographies, and peo- 
ples that serve not as categorical enclosures but as 
transformations: the image of a llama watching the 
stars is rebirthed as a foundation of astronomy and 
navigation; an anecdote of stars reflected in a pond 
opens into an entire metaphysics; an ethnicity shifts 
into a mode of movement through the world. In this 
lexicon, poetry is a weapon and an aspect of being 
that remembers what was stolen, reconstructs what 
is lost, and subverts the efforts of colonialism, 
through its language, history, and rationalism, to 
superdetermine memory and resistance. 

Although there are clear differences between 
written and spoken language, poetry as subversion 
can exist in both, and language in no form is able to 
superdetermine what we can understand, because 
language is inseparable from understanding, and it 
is reciprocally affected by the processes of knowl- 
edge, constantly hollowed out and filled back in, ex- 
tended and shorn, fractured and mended. 

Although from the very beginning he has been 
speaking, in one form or another, it will be some 
time before Little Worm learns to read, if he so 
chooses. It is tempting to turn literacy into a symbol 
for the loss of oral culture, and it’s an easy enough 
magic trick, although there are illiterate populations 
that have lost their oral culture, and literate ones that 
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have not. In defiance of the official narrative of a un- 
ilineal history, anarchists must realize the strategic 
necessity of recovering and reinventing oral culture. 
Language in its liberatory, collective capacity is nota 
paradise lost, but an ever present possibility. 

James C. Scott, in The Art of Not Being Governed, 
refers to many Southeast Asian cultures that have 
gone back and forth between literacy and illiteracy, 
as they cross the frontiers of state power or are 
crossed by them. Interestingly, literacy seems to be 
one of the only “state effects” many state-fleeing 
peoples are sad about losing. Members of the non- 
literate Akha, for example, are quoted as esteeming 
writing, hating the census, and priding themselves 
on killing tyrants. Their oral tradition holds that 
they once had writing, but they lost it while running 
from authoritarian neighbors. 

One of the principal contributions of Scott's 
book is to emphasize chosen political strategies in 
the development of human societies. In the frac- 
tured microcosm of upland Southeast Asia, expla- 
nations of human social arrangements based on 
geographic determinism or game theory, which ap- 
pear to hold water on a broad perspective that ter- 
minates and originates at the vantage of the present- 
day State, fall apart about as quickly as state-making 
projects in the hills. 

At any one place and time, historically, the ethnic 
identities on offer might be seen as a bandwidth of pos- 
sibilities for adjusting one’s relationship with the 
state—a gradient of identifications which may be, 
over time, fitted to the prevailing economic and politi- 
cal conditions. To be sure, it makes eminent economic 
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sense for [sedentary rice] padi planters to drop every- 
thing and take up foraging when the price of resins, 
medicinal plants, or edible birds’ nests shoots up. But 
the move to foraging can as easily occur because it is a 
state-evading strategy. Similarly, the choice between 
padi planting and swiddening [mobile horticulture] is 
more likely to be a political choice than a mere com- 
parative calculation of calories per unit of labor. 

Though state-formation was advantaged in 
the valleys and disadvantaged in the hills, the land- 
scape did not superdetermine social development. 
On a few occasions, states arose in the hills, and on 
countless occasions, valley societies overthrew 
states or their ruling states collapsed, and the people 
continued to practice sedentary rice padi agricul- 
ture, to live in small cities, and to have writing, with- 
out the management of a state. The ethnicities that 
formed in the flight to the hills did not perform a 
culture determined by their landscape or simple re- 
productive calculations; rather, their residence in 
the hills, the crops they cultivated, their language, 
and their loss of writing were strategic adaptations 
stemming from a chosen determination to live free 
from State authority. 

Anarchist theory faces an absolute necessity to 
center personal and collective agency. This isn’t only 
a question of putting our theoretical money on a 
winning horse— always an embarrassing stratagem 
because all theories, inthe long run, lose, and there’s 
nothing more embarrassing than an ideologue shor- 
ing up an outdated hypothesis—but of recreating 
the real world. A theory that centers agency, rather 
than mechanistic determinism, has the chance of 
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changing the supposedly natural laws the social sci- 
ences purport to extrapolate. The more we center, 
talk about, and theorize free will, the more we en- 
courage it, recreating a world based on will out of 
and against the present system in which all choices 
are superdetermined. 

Within this process of leaving state space, we 
run into the concept of legibility. States attempt to 
impose legibility on their subjects, encouraging 
them to speak a single language, follow the same 
religious practices, adopt surnames conducive to 
bureaucratic filing, practice a form of agriculture 
and industry that can be easily controlled and ap- 
propriated, live in permanent dwellings and partici- 
pate in the census, so that they can all be easily read 
from above. Meanwhile, rebellious populations con- 
stantly shift in ways that, if successful, make them 
more illegible to their governors: moving around; 
transcending the formalized familial relations; 
changing ethnic identity; developing language; em- 
ploying black market economies and heretical reli- 
gions. Illegibility can be understood as externality 
and opacity to power. It is not external in the sense 
of being independent and unaffected, for it is indeed 
relative and mutually shaped. Rather, it is a font of 
creativity and subversive power that cannot be cap- 
tivated or understood by centralizing power. 

Although Foucault tends to eschew the idea of 
externality, we can infer its existence at the margins 
of one of his classic examples: sodomy, which dur- 
ing one historical period was absent from social dis- 
courses and in the subsequent period was acknowl- 
edged and disciplined. Although in the records, 
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sodomy is invisible in that earlier period, we can 
surmise that proscribed sexual practices formed a 
grand conversation in private homes, nighttime ren- 
dezvous, illegal cabarets, and other spaces that were 
illegible and opaque to the cultural, moral, and legal 
authorities, and thus external to their disciplining 
powers and discourses. 

Which brings us back to oral culture. Far from 
being limited or superdetermined by written lan- 
guage or higher powers, oral culture enjoys a constant 
potential for opacity and illegibility, for serving as a 
creative font for the poetic subversion of dominant 
values and meanings. It creates a space that can exist 
alongside permitted culture and official discourses, 
external and threatening to them, harboring fugitive 
dreams and memories. Contrary to its pretensions, 
biopower cannot eliminate memory. Short of elimi- 
nating its subject population and thus to an extent, it- 
self, a centralizing power can only play tricks. Memo- 
ry must be surrendered, and this is exactly what 
European rebellious movements did in the 18th and 
19th centuries, by infantilizing their oral culture and 
adopting the myth of progress, the religion of ratio- 
nalism, and the values of the Enlightenment. 

Little Worm is stirring. Soon he’ll be awake, 
and if his return to the waking world is abrupt, he'll 
come back crying. Time for a new song. 

They say there was a secret chord... 
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Robots of Repression 


With all the intelligent things she might have said, it 
is unfortunate that Audre Lorde is most widely 
passed around in the form of that execrable quote 
about the impossibility of using the master’s tools to 
destroy the master’s house. This allegation is false 
both in the imagined realm of the metaphor and on 
the historical terrain of social struggles it is trying to 
lecture us about. Many a time, a state’s own policies 
and institutions have brought about its ruin, never- 
mind that some vague practice of “violence” has 
been present in the overthrow of most states, and in 
the historical instances when enslaved peoples 
gained access to the weapons of their masters, the 
abolition of slavery quickly followed, or at least a ma- 
jor insurrection. Literally speaking, if the master’s 
house is made of stone, the hammer, chisel, and le- 
vers we used to make it for him would be rather ex- 
pedient for tearing it down; if made of wood, the 
same goes for the axe, saw, and plane, although it 
would be slow going with the plane. One could al- 
lege that tools expropriated to destroy the master’s 
house can no longer be called the master’s tools but 
are now the People’s Tools; however, such class-con- 
scious semantics exclude the possibility that the tools 
still pertain to the master, and he has ordered us to 
tear down his house, to build a bigger one, or out of 
insanity perhaps. Stranger things have happened. 

It has been said that the difference between a 
tool and a machine is that a tool is in the hand of its 
user, whereas a machine conditions its operator. 
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The conditioning that is part and parcel of the ma- 
chine is reminiscent of that of the apparatus. Curi- 
ously, analysis— quite unlike poetry—loathes the 
synonym, and demands a distinction between like 
terms. So, let us blindly answer the exigencies of our 
logical paradigm and refine ourselves into a farther 
corner of this cave of shadows: what is the differ- 
ence between machine and apparatus? 

In a past essay (“Kafka Reloaded”), I argued 
the need (admittedly arbitrary, although not ran- 
dom) to define “apparatus” as a concrete manifesta- 
tion of the dominant networks of power that condi- 
tions both its conduits and its captives, and I 
emphasized a parallel need to “analyze these net- 
works of power within their concrete and daily 
manifestations, so as to tease out the strategic rela- 
tionship between the spaces we inhabit and the 
powers that shape those spaces.” 

As all analytical categories are stillborn meta- 
phors, the concreteness of the apparatus does not 
demand of it a specified physical existence; rather 
this concreteness, coming to us as it does as repre- 
sentation, could be the idea of concreteness instead 
of a fixed chemical tangibility. Really, what is the 
physical quality that distinguishes a nuclear family 
from another collection of people who may or may 
not inhabit the same dwelling? Though the nuclear 
family is certainly concrete—Wwe can go and touch 
its members, be chased out of the house by them, lis- 
ten to them throwing plates and screaming — there 
is no physical quality that distinguishes it from a 
group of actors living together for a reality TV show, 
a multigenerational assortment of persons whom 
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chance has brought together to live in the same 
house, or a group of acquaintances who get together 
on holidays. (One might argue genetics, but that ex- 
cludes the common possibilities of adoption or 
cuckolding, in which case genetic relation would be 
lacking, or the less common possibility that es- 
tranged genetic relatives have come together in a 
house for any of a number of bizarre reasons). 

Nor are machines strictly physical. Many so- 
cial configurations have been represented as ma- 
chines, and with the further development of both 
affective and nano-technologies, the supreme physi- 
cality of the machine is becoming increasingly hard 
to distinguish. The metaphor of production has long 
been naturalized within the realm of life by the ideo- 
logues of rationalism, who insist with religious fer- 
vor that just as a factory produces trinkets, certain 
cells produce antibodies or babies produce sounds, 
to give two examples. But as genetically pro- 
grammed animal captives come to manufacture 
medicines within the cells of their own bodies, or 
babies begin to replicate sounds and gestures as dis- 
ciplined by a bombardment of educational televi- 
sion and increasingly scientific commoditized care- 
taking, we are dealing with production in fact and 
not production as a metaphorical usurpation of the 
meaning of natural occurrences. 

Thus, we cannot distinguish between the ma- 
chine and the apparatus using a criterion of their 
physicality. 

A notable difference that might aid us in our 
semiological quest is that the operator is the adjunct 
of the machine, lamentably necessary to its function- 
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ing, whereas the conduits and captives are a specific 
focus of the apparatus. The machine progressively 
reduces the number and attention of operators it re- 
lies on, whereas the apparatus progressively intensi- 
fies the attention directed to its conduits and cap- 
tives, and all other things being equal increases the 
number of conduits and captives it manages. 

In the assembly line, the machine and the ap- 
paratus seemingly coincide. In a frozen instant cap- 
tured for the popular imagination by, say, the photo 
of a factory in Detroit in the ‘70s, we see that the 
machine and apparatus are coterminous, occupying 
the same physical space, although linked with the 
broader world by a number of dependencies, be 
those material and technical input or management 
by overseeing institutions. However, as the system 
develops, we are approaching factory systems that 
are entirely roboticized, with no more captives and 
just a few remaining humans as conduits that repre- 
sent a severed loop, communicating withno one but 
themselves and the occasional elementary school 
field trip that might pass through for a tour. 

In other words, in the specific physical space 
of the post-modernizing factory, the machine has 
apparently triumphed, whereas the apparatus is in 
shambles, nearing an apparent obsolescence. Such 
an obsolescence would certainly negate an evolu- 
tionist view of the system, as the machine came into 
our gaze before the apparatus, and is presumed 
therefore to represent a more primitive form. 

The follies of evolutionism aside, the increased 
mechanization of the factories cannot be detached 
from an explosion of apparatuses into everyday life. 
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Here we find an external will that coincides with the 
tendency of the machine for greater mechanization. 
Just as the logic of production favors an increase in 
labor efficiency and the replacement of workers 
with machines, the strategic needs of capitalists and 
governors favored the closing of the factory, which 
enjoyed a subversive parallel existence as a space 
for struggle and the formation of oppositional iden- 
tity. Simultaneously, the apparatuses moved from 
the desiccating niche of the factory into the newly 
vivacious spaces elsewhere in social life (the high- 
way, the shopping mall, the package vacation, the 
chat room, to name a few). This migration and pro- 
liferation of apparatuses was performed partly with 
the bumbling advice of administrators and the oc- 
casional brilliant prophesies of progressives, but to 
a much greater extent the movement was a silent 
one, performed with the instinctual intelligence of a 
hyperaggressive parasite. Unlike the move towards 
mechanization, which was made explicit every step 
of the ‘way with balance sheets, investment recom- 
mendations, urban planning reports, and police 
threat assessments, all of which pointed in their dif- 
ferent ways towards the closing of factories, the 
adoption of robotics, and the orphaning of proletar- 
ian communities, the apparatus migration was an- 
nounced in no strategic papers except those that 
came after the fact. Although in some cases the 
growth of a new apparatus was specifically impelled 
by the institutions that managed it, just as often new 
institutions had to be founded to keep pace with 
that growth, which had taken on qualitative as well 
as quantitative proportions and therefore had 
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opened up entirely new terrains initially free from 
direct institutional oversight. 

All apparatuses are marked by a strategic dy- 
namic that is, within a broader network that crosses 
them both vertically and horizontally, self-regulat- 
ing. The machine, on the other hand, is simply repli- 
cating (and in an increasingly proximate future, also 
self-replicating). When the machine and the appara- 
tus coincide in physical space, the machine is the 
analysis of that space at the level of its functioning, 
and the apparatus is the analysis of that space at the 
level of its functionality. Therefore, with the ma- 
chine, the question of purpose is obviated with the 
removal of that purpose to an external inventor, me- 
chanic, or technician. With the apparatus, on the 
contrary, the question of purpose becomes a central 
paradox. Strategy is central to the foundation of the 
apparatus, but the articulation of that strategy is 
also constantly conditioned by the functioning of 
the apparatus in conjunction with the network of 
other apparatuses. So, how can we speak of strategy 
and thus of an external will and objectives if those 
who articulate the strategy are conditioned by their 
apparatuses and are at times even unaware of them? 

A teleological understanding that divides real- 
ity into cause and effect, or for that matter mass and 
energy, would force us to seek the original appara- 
tus and its Creator (perhaps language? according to 
Agamben). A chaotic understanding of reality sees 
creation as an ever present property of a communi- 
cative network that both responds to and articulates 
forces. In this view, subject_object is often a misun- 
derstanding of thing-looking-at-itself. 
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Both the machine and the apparatus date his- 
torically to biopower, and biopower can be under- 
stood as a sea change or an emergent behavior that 
arose from the increasing pressure achieved by an 
anti-entropic array of forces within the chaotic whole 
(with a modest degree of accuracy, we can call this 
array the State). This emergent behavior functions as 
a decentralized or common measuring stick that dif- 
ferent foci of power can use, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to regulate themselves. When the democ- 
racy activist seeks to impose trusted and comforting 
forms of organization on a chaotic rupture, he is not 
in the employ of a specific institution, but as conduit 
and captive in other spaces of his life, he has been 
conditioned by other apparatuses and is now predis- 
posed to create new ones. Thus, the advance of ap- 
paratuses can easily outpace the ability of the institu- 
tions of power to become cognizant of the opening of 
new social spaces in which apparatuses could take 
root. The institutional response is more likely to tend 
towards the suppression of new spaces, out of the 
conservative self-interest that characterizes the insti- 
tutional form (a form that predates biopower, and is 
more parasitic than productive, or to refer to the ear- 
lier metaphor, is a sedentary parasite rather than a 
hyperaggressive one). However, the opening of new 
social spaces usually does not realize its potential as 
a threat to the State, because non-State actors follow- 
ing the tide and responding to newness with a great- 
er adaptability than the State could ever achieve are 
usually the ones to introduce new apparatuses into 
the new spaces. These actors sometimes call them- 
selves activists, or artists, or communists, or even 
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anarchists. Nowadays, many are called by others 
hipsters. In every case, what they fear is chaos, and 
what they seek is a “true” realization of the same val- 
ues that the system has supposedly neglected (rights, 
justice, democracy, equality, and other tripe). This 
common language between governor and activist is 
the virus of colonization. 

The internet constitutes a multitude of new 
spaces—a new plane-—of social life. It is also an ar- 
ray of apparatuses. Technically, it is the unforeseen 
side effect of a well meaning attempt by the US mil- 
itary to still be able to control the world in the event 
of a nuclear holocaust, subsequently expanded by 
scientific institutions and informal networks of 
geeks before being even more massively expanded 
(and saturated with new apparatuses) as a new ter- 
rain for commerce. The specific machines that con- 
tributed to the development of the internet (the per- 
sonal computer) either run independently or they 
condition their operator little more than does a type- 
writer. But the new spaces constituted by the inter- 
net and the apparatuses that quickly migrated into 
them have had a profound affect on human behav- 
ior. At the user end, those who stray into the appa- 
ratuses of the internet exist simultaneously as con- 
duits and captives. This heightened involvement as 
both producer and consumer is often portrayed as 
one of the liberatory aspects of the internet: so much 
of it is created by those who use it. 

One possibility opened up by the participatory 
nature of the internet is the crowdsourcing of re- 
pression. “Crowdsourcing” itself is an internet-era 
neologism reflecting the previously unimaginable 
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phenomenon that has followed riots from London 
to Toronto: the police publishing thousands of 
megabytes worth of photo and video and calling on 
the public to help them trace and identify lawbreak- 
ers, qualitatively surpassing the predecessor of this 
phenomenon, the good ole fashioned “Wanted” 
poster. Of course, to every action a reaction: this 
crowdsourcing of repression has already been sabo- 
taged by anarchists spamming police identification 
efforts, sometimes with the help of computer pro- 
grams that automatically flood the database with 
thousands of fake and funny names (the equivalent 
of ripping down the “Wanted” poster, drawing a 
moustache on it, or, a la Robin Hood, shooting a 
freaking arrow through it). 

Another user offering thrown up on the altar 
of the internet— not just new content but a whole 
new feature —is the online comment. Rumor has it 
that the online comment, now so ubiquitous in the 
world of blogs and online newspapers, is actually 
the invention of Indymedia. It might be easy, and 
not entirely without merit, to return to the heady 
days of innovation and exalt in the creative gran- 
deur of anarchy, whose shoestring activists created 
something that is now such a central feature of on- 
line life. Given the present condition of the internet 
comment, it is even easier to reflect on the erroneous 
or lacking critique of democracy and free speech 
held by those innovative activists, those pioneers 
unwittingly carrying their parasite into virgin lands. 

Within a few short years, the internet comment 
forum transformed into a repressive apparatus, al- 
beit democratic par excellence. With nearly everyone 
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taking part, internet comment forums created and 
used within anarchist struggles have become accept- 
able spaces for the intensification of sectarian divi- 
sions based on barely a shadow of critical difference, 
the proliferation of superficial or aesthetic affinities, 
snitch-jacketing, rape-jacketing, the publishing of le- 
gally endangering information, the compromising of 
anonymities, the erosion of solidarity and its replace- 
ment with flippancy and instant gratification, and a 
deepening of the culture of TLDR. 

In the world at large, comment forums have 
been seized on by internet news sites to increase 
reader interest but also to further mold reader opin- 
ion. Given that the public has always been an imagi- 
nary force used to discipline collective and individ- 
ual behavior, the opening of a new potential 
manifestation of a collectivity on the internet had to 
be replaced by a new public. And that public, as all 
publics, had to be disciplined. In the beginning, this 
was done by astroturfing: mercenary trolls in the 
employ of public relations firms or government 
agencies posting comments that would generate fa- 
vorable opinions of specific brands and policies, and 
ona larger scale create a majority disposed to social 
peace and consumption. Increasingly, astroturfing 
is being automated as the PR firms and govern- 
ments that carry it out increase their labor efficiency 
by turning their opinion workers into the overseers 
of multiple computer-generated opinion-spreading 
machines that create the impression of a sycophan- 
tic mass hostile to the extremists, favorable to the 
products, and unquestioning of the tropes and lens- 
es through which the media represent the world. 
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As machines condition the workforce with in- 
creasingly mechanical behaviors and apparatuses 
condition their captives to act within the suggested 
channels, we can surmise that the robotization of 
the workforce carrying out the informational and af- 
fective labor of the internet forums is of secondary 
importance to the inculcation of robotic attitudes 
among the remaining organics. In other words, the 
horror of the mass production of an imaginary pub- 
lic through internet comments is not to be found in 
the image of real people being overwhelmed by cor- 
porate-employed robots who endanger a prior dem- 
ocratic balance; it is to be found, rather, in the image 
of real people becoming steadily more like the ro- 
bots who replaced them, in their own turn making 
the robots redundant (but no less useful). 

One can assume a low probability to the prop- 
osition that specifically anarchist comment forums 
are, or at least were in their earlier days, dominated 
by hired or robotic trolls. But the population and vo- 
racity of their trolls are not less but if anything more 
than in the mainstream internet forums presumably 
managed by the robots. After Infoshop News got rid 
of anonymous commenting, I can only imagine in an 
attempt to create a less pernicious commenting cul- 
ture, a great deal of activity moved to Anarchist 
News, which is known far and wide for comment 
wars that are at best asinine. A recent poll on that site 
asking which types of comments could be acceptably 
purged suggests that they too are looking for a way 
to change the nature of their comment forum. The 
big question, no doubt, is how to get rid of the trolls 
and improve the quality of the debates without kill- 
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ing activity on the site. In this problematic we see 
reflected a characteristic behavior that is typical of 
the consumer: the demand for more opportunities to 
consume, and the reproduction of desires that in the 
first instance were objectivated from without. 

A specific space inhabited by an apparatus—a 
website, for example — functions as a shell. Even in 
the absence of management, its very shape suggests 
a specific use and flow which serve to regenerate it. 
For this reason, fighting an apparatus within its own 
space usually requires counterintuitive, obscure, or 
shockingly violent measures. (If I were to say that it 
requires thinking outside the box, it is only because 
this particular field of text seems like an appropriate 
terrain for the burial ground of so dead a metaphor.) 
There are many anarchists who have run for the 
mountains, as it were, ignoring anarchist websites 
entirely and foregoing all the civilizational wonders 
of internetland, consigning themselves to discursive 
forms that are illegible from the lowlands. Through 
avoidance, they protect themselves from the recu- 
perating trap of trying to resolve the problem, but 
they also run the risk, historically repeated, of losing 
a battle fought on a field from which they are absent, 
ensuring that they will subsequently be overrun 
and disappeared. 

Faced with the superficiality of internet com- 
munication and its pernicious effect on our own be- 
haviors and networks, what are we to do? 

I don’t offer a solution to this question. I intend 
the question itself as a subversion, an invitation to 
counter the flow of the apparatus that is already 
leading you along to click on the hypertext that leads 
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to the next article before even reading the middle of 
this one (because you skimmed, didn’t you?) by pon- 
dering—at length and unproductively—an invita- 
tion to look away, causing your eye muscles to re- 
member distance and focus, to breathe in deeply and 
remember that you hadn't been, and to remember 
your back and your shoulders, that should be straight, 
ready for a fight or a long walk, but are instead 
hunched, as though under some great load that you 
must carry with you wherever you go. 
What are we to do? 


Robin Hood: 
The Grandmaster of Thieves 


A couple months ago I finally got a chance to see the 
latest Hollywood adaptation of Robin Hood (Ridley 
Scott, 2010). I’m not a big Russel Crowe fan, and 
Hollywood mega battles in the post-Braveheart era 
have gotten depressingly tiresome; rather, I consid- 
er it important to stay abreast of what the culture 
industry is doing with one of the most persistent 
legends of rebellion in the anglophone tradition. 

It was a foregone conclusion the story would 
be recuperated, but I wanted to discover how. The 
prior adaptation (Kevin Costner’s) utilized a patri- 
archal lens to revise the Robin Hood legend as a 
multifaith quest to restore traditional masculinity 
against the perversions of a tyranny in the service of 
witchcraft. The evil King John is absent; instead we 
have the Sheriff of Nottingham as the son of an evil 
witch and a pretender to the throne, ultimately 
killed by a Robin Hood character who charitably 
aids the poor but is himself a wrongfully dispos- 
sessed nobleman. The Muslim character, played by 
the much abused Morgan Freeman (ever a willing 
guide and narrator in the self-actualization of his co- 
starring white men), symbolizes the inclusion of Is- 
lam in Western Civilization (jumping the gun a bit, 
for this pre-September 11th film), so it’s no coinci- 
dence he gets to kill the witch. In the end, Robin 
Hood is restored to his estate and marries the Maid, 
one assumes the poor become happy spectators to 
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their lord’s good fortune, and King Richard, in the 
end, does not die in France but arrives just in time 
for the wedding, to bless this tale’s recuperation and 
throw in, for good measure, a long favored bour- 
geois motif, the archetype of the returning king. 

Fortunately for everyone, Mel Brookes’ paro- 
dy humorously neutralized this telling, wiping the 
slate clean. 

So how would the Ridley Scott version flip the 
story in a way that revalidates authority? That in it- 
self is a story. The original script, I learn from IMDB, 
features Nottingham’s Sheriff as the protagonist. 
Ridley Scott rejected the storyline, which Russel 
Crowe likened to a CSI: Sherwood Forest. The next po- 
tential telling has Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham as the same person. At this point we can 
note that Hollywood, which is no stranger to at least 
seemingly rebellious storylines, in Robin Hood’s 
case only considers the most sycophantic of plots 
laden with traditional, law-and-order values. I won- 
der: if we weren’t in the middle of an economic crisis, 
would they have still avoided telling a story in which 
the poor arm themselves to steal from the rich? 

In the end, after spending millions of dollars 
on the script alone, what angle does the director set- 
tle on to recuperate this anti-authoritarian tale? 
(Spoiler Alert!) I never would have guessed: ma- 
sons! That's right, freemasons! 

Halfway through the film, which begins in 
France on the return from the crusades, it is revealed 
that “Robin Longstride’s” father was not just a com- 
moner but in fact a stonemason who authored a 
charter of rights restricting the arbitrary power of 
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the king. Barons across England rallied in support of 
this charter, but in the end the king rejected it and 
had the humble stonemason killed. In a blatant ref- 
erence to masonic occultism, one scene shows how 
he had secretly engraved the charter on the under- 
side of a stone in one town’s central fountain. 

On learning his lost heritage (another masonic 
motif), Russel Crowe takes up his father’s cause and 
mobilizes the barons to pressure King John to accept 
this charter. In a key moment, Crowe argues that if 
he does, the King will not only have the obedience 
of the people, but also their love. 

The Crown concedes, political reunification is 
achieved, and the English military rallies just in 
time to defeat a (non-historical) French invasion. 
Significantly, the lost boys of Sherwood Forest, or- 
phans and victims of poverty who will eventually 
become the “Merry Band” and expropriate their ex- 
ploiters, come to the battle to fight the French proles 
on behalf of the English Crown. 

This is a fascinating retelling of the Robin Hood 
legend both for its novelty and its lucidity in express- 
ing core masonic values. To understand this signifi- 
cance, it might be helpful to first explain the impor- 
tance of the freemasons to the capitalist project. 

The freemasons are not, as far as I know, an 
effective global conspiracy. They probably surpass 
Opus Dei as a fraternity of the ruling class, which 
says something but not much. They are, however, a 
vital expression of the bourgeois imagination and its 
historical understanding of itself. 

Contrary to the traditional view of capitalism 
as a progressive rebellion against the feudal aristoc- 
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racy, capitalism was born out of a fusion of the mer- 
chants and patricians with the old order, at a time 
when peasant and worker rebellions were endan- 
gering the existence of the aristocracy, the Church, 
and all authoritarian structures. Quite literally, the 
wealthy families married into the nobility while par- 
tially supporting certain rebellions to shake up the 
conservative power structure, discard the obsolete 
elements, and empower progressive elements who 
could build around them the beginnings of a new, 
dynamic, centralized State. This Machiavellianism 
stood in direct contrast to the conservative, thick- 
blooded chivalry of the old order, and in fact the 
knights, as the obsolete military class, were among 
the first to go. 

The Protestant Reformation, with its use and 
then betrayal of more radical players, is the quintes- 
sential study in bourgeois realpolitik, and also the 
template for reform and counterrevolution in the 
centuries to come, visible even in the strategy of the 
Leninists. 

This practice, which is basically just studied 
opportunism, finds its way into the exaggerated 
mythologies of the bourgeois imagination that see 
small, conspiratorial groups orchestrating the move- 
ments of the masses. (Ye gads: could Alex Jones be a 
Mason? Pass it on.) 

At the same time as the bourgeoisie ascended 
to power, they also needed to invent themselves a 
history, and much of the lauded artistic production 
of the Renaissance was something like the well 
dressed forgery of an impressive pedigree that 
would allow the merchant class to sit at the table 
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with the likes of kings without polluting the spec- 
tacular apartness of the ruling class. 

As such, the freemasons are the bourgeois or- 
ganization par excellence, because of their produc- 
tion of upper class fraternity (note that this is a gra- 
dated fraternity stressing advancement and ranking), 
their conspiratorial pretensions, and their claims to 
an ancient tradition of wisdom and power. 

That bourgeois mythology would claim both 
the story of Robin Hood and the Magna Carta shows 
their predilection for cryptically unified narratives 
(a replacement for the mysteries of the Church, 
which was being depaganized at this time and thus 
losing the greater part of its charm). It also supports 
the hypothesis of a synthesis rather than antithesis 
between the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. Though 
they hardly existed at the time, the bourgeoisie see 
themselves in those English barons at Runnymede, 
who, in 1215, forced King John to sign the Magna 
Carta (and later the Charter of the Forest, which is 
generally left out of the histories because it acknowl- 
edged legal recognition of the Commons, which 
later had to be destroyed by enclosure for capitalism 
to establish itself). 

The Magna Carta, or Great Charter, was one of 
the most important first steps in the evolution of con- 
stitutional democracy. Notably, it was a product of 
ruling class unification rather than popular rebellion, 
as argued in the pamphlet “What Is Democracy?” 

In Robin Hood, we find the ostensible rough 
draft of the Magna Carta written not by a noble but 
by a freemason, and presented as a popular demand 
for justice. This portrayal reveals yet another ma- 
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sonic archetype, the rebellion that restores order, 
which is also the basic strategy of cultural recupera- 
tion followed by Hollywood when making films 
such as this one. 

Rebellion must appear at least occasionally as 
a storyline, because, if the anarchist thesis is correct, 
people innately desire rebellion against authority. 
Thus, authority must give them that rebellion but as 
a commodity to be consumed, embedded within an 
ethical framework that reinforces less obvious, more 
bedrock power structures, such as patriarchy or the 
nation-state. 

Nationalism itself is another important feature 
of freemasonry. Similar to the capitalist idea of the 
pursuit of individual interests fulfilling the common 
good, masons are nationalistic internationalists, 
promoting a certain world order that is held togeth- 
er in large part by the lower classes of various na- 
tions fearing and hating each other. 

In the Ridley Scott film, power achieves its 
greatest accomplishment— winning the exuberant 
participation of the hyperexploited, the lumpen, in 
the national project— when the patriotic fear of a 
French invasion mobilizes the Sherwood Forest 
rogues to fight for the English aristocracy. 

At the end of the film, King John reneges on his 
promise, and does not sign the charter. The viewer 
understands that Robin Hood will have to go off 
and become an outlaw, yet in this scenario the moti- 
vation is not exploitation but the inefficiency of gov- 
ernment in pursuing its own project. King John, not 
surprisingly, is portrayed as capricious and indul- 
gent, in other words, as a bad ruler. In the vengeful 
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eyes of the barons, Russel Crowe’s earlier promise 
that the king would not only be obeyed but also 
loved by his subjects reveals itself as a warning to 
the ruling class project of domination on how to 
avoid popular hatred and opposition. 

Thus, in Ridley Scott’s Robin Hood, we find not 
only the dramatic device of a rebellion that restores 
order, but, quite beyond that, a rebellion that in- 
structs the ruling class on how to avoid future rebel- 
lions. In sum, this film was a complex and intelligent 
expression of bourgeois mythology and discursive 
strategies. Even better is the poor reception it got 
among the unwashed masses for being boring, im- 
plausible, and censored of everything that might al- 
low an audience consisting mostly of underdogs to 
sympathize with this legend. 

Recuperation: fail. This rendition doesn’t even 
merit a parody. As long as poor folk keep knocking 
off banks, the Robin Hood legend retains its power 
and potential. We'll see how good the next version 
is, in another twenty years (assuming Scott doesn’t 
shoot for a sequel). 
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How This is Going to Begin 


From Firefly to Wikileaks, the 
Liberal Revolution as Conspiracy Revealed 


In Firefly, (Joss Whedon, 2002), the TV series and 
movie that blended Western with Sci-Fi and fea- 
tures the best use of a Baldwin since, well, ever, re- 
bellious narratives make an interesting appearance. 
The main characters were on the losing side ina de- 
fensive war against an expansionist political entity 
known as “The Alliance,” which, at the start of the 
storyline, is the ultimate force in the solar system. 
Multiple aesthetic cues evoke the Civil War show- 
down between the Yankees and the Rebels, but 
without that whole embarrassing slavery thing (the 
series protagonist not only has black friends, he has 
a black co-star). 

Now that the war is lost, the two ex-rebels go 
Han Soloing about the star system in a space freight- 
er, smuggling stuff and doing things with the help of 
the typical unlikely cast of crewmembers. Aside 
from providing what may be the best anti-authori- 
tarian line from B-Grade film since Charlton Hes- 
ton’s 1973 “Soylent Green is people!” (the new title- 
holder is “I aim to misbehave,” delivered by Nathan 
Fillion with a sexy sneer), there’s hardly anything 
novel in this embarrassingly amusing series and film. 

What we find instead is a common liberal ar- 
chetype of revolution as conspiracy revealed. Be- 
sides the authorities and other criminals, the only 
bad guys in the Firefly star system are known as 
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“reavers.” Well beyond Faulkneresque, these reavers 

are ultraviolent, marauding freaks whom the movie 
reveals to be the accidental product of a secret gov- 
ernment program to engineer perfectly happy, per- 
fectly obedient citizens. The attempt to remove free 
will unpredictably turns them into psychopaths bent 
only on destruction. Denouement is achieved by 
broadcasting this suppressed truth, with the help of 
a rogue hacker, throughout the system. 

The assumption is that once people realize the 
truth, they will rise up and the old regime will fall. 
All it takes is the one boy shouting that the emper- 
or’s got no clothes. The advantage of this model of 
rebellion is that it can be singlehandedly executed 
by alone individual or a small group (making things 
easier for the scriptwriters) and that it never requires 
the building of collective power or the negation of 
deeper structures of domination (making things 
easier for the governments whose citizens regularly 
consume -this storyline). Innumerable books and 
movies that deal with conspiracy and protagonize 
rebellion make at least some use of this model of 
revolution, from law enforcement dramas to fantasy 
epics. Typically, the story ends with only the expec- 
tation that everything will change and not the por- 
trayal of this change, as social transformation tends 
to be outside mass culture’s imaginary. Or in the 
case of films like Conspiracy Theory, the protagonist 
wins the protection of another already existing elite 
agency, and nothing in the appearance of the world 
needs to change. 

(This absence of social transformation in the 
popular imaginary is so significant that it deserves a 
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paragraph’s digression. Unlike our medieval com- 
rades, we have no “world turned upside down,” 
which is to say absolutely no common idea of what 
we want, however absurd the image may be. From 
Star Wars to Avatar, the most we can imagine is the 
return to a prior order; but with the loss of historical 
memory, what prior order could we even go back 
to? For this reason, it may well be more revolution- 
ary to create a new cultural commons out of works 
like bolo’bolo than to rob banks — though of course a 
utopian commune unwilling to profane the temples 
of capital will never get anywhere; the vital question 
is whether such expropriations are carried out with 
imagination or merely a perfunctory criminality.) 

As an archetype, the revolution as conspiracy 
revealed is so common as to have become self-con- 
scious. Its more recent manifestations evince what I 
believe is a new quality in this storyline: cynicism. 
In the Firefly movie, the assumptions of liberal revo- 
lution are incorporated into the plot, but a cynical 
postscript, which potentially signals an erosion of 
liberal values long underway, reveals that the at- 
tempt to destroy the Alliance by unmasking it failed 
to bring about a significant change in the end. 

The ongoing controversy involving Wikileaks 
and the trials and tribulations of Julian Assange pro- 
vide a test case for the effectiveness of this model in 
the real world, showing that even the cynicism of 
Firefly is understated. It would be a hilarious sequel 
to Firefly in which our hotshot space pilot were ar- 
rested as a sex-offender while all the lower class Al- 
liance citizens negatively impacted by the reavers, 
which is to say by their government's policies, tsked 
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and shook their heads and debated whether such 
openness were harmful to national security. 

The real secret that liberal discourse hides, the 
great conspiracy, revolves around the nature of 
knowledge itself. Knowledge is not power, not in 
the way the freemasons mean. On the level of spe- 
cific careers and strategic initiatives, it is a great 
blow to world governments that their secrets have 
been published far and wide across the internet. But 
as Foucault points out in the “Method” chapter of 
The History of Sexuality, “silence and secrecy are a 
shelter for power, anchoring its prohibitions; but 
they also loosen its hold and provide for relatively 
obscure areas of tolerance.” Now that these secrets 
have been collectivized, their maintenance has also 
been collectivized. 

Previously, public (which is to say mediatic) 
debate had focused on whether, for example, tor- 
ture and death squads were being used, what con- 
stituted torture and what were acceptable norms of 
warfare. The moment the leak becomes public, the 
prior debate becomes moot, and the new question is, 
“Should we know these things?” 

On every level, both the public and popular 
responses contradict the liberal model of knowledge 
and confirm an initial interpretation of Foucault’s 
model thereof. With the loss of secrecy, there must 
arise a broader involvement in and disciplining of 
the field that was previously obscured. The conser- 
vatives and moderates in the debate argue for the 
reinforcement of this obscurity, and increased state 
capacities for the keeping of secrets. The progres- 
sives, even including some of the radicals in Anony- 
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mous, argue for the democratic autogestion of the 
information now sequestered as state secrets, which 
would necessarily be accompanied by a further hu- 
manization of state methods. 

The psychological underpinnings of the new 
question reveal that, in a way, everyone already 
knew that the military was running death squads, 
that every government everywhere is conniving 
and petty, that Israel was up to no good, and so on 
and so forth. And they knew only so far as this 
knowledge already belonged to the hive mind of so- 
ciety. When Wikileaks released the cables, hardly 
anyone acted surprised. 

Rather, there was a spontaneous transition 
from the debate (which admittedly had faded into 
the background years ago) about whether the US 
military is torturing people to a debate about wheth- 
er we should know the US military is torturing peo- 
ple. No double-take, no stuttering, no process of 
transition, but a smooth replacement of one argu- 
ment with another, despite the contradictory bases 
of those arguments. 

The spontaneity and rapidity of this response 
suggests a phenomenon at work that does not fit 
within Foucault’s idea of power/ knowledge. If soci- 
ety really were so fragmented, if the microscopic 
and macroscopic, or rather the strategic and tactical, 
were really only united by a mutual conditioning 
and not some higher order, how could a field of 
knowledge so suddenly revealed be so quickly di- 
gested by such a large part of the population? In the 
case of sodomy presented by Foucault, what had 
once been wrapped in secrecy was disciplined by 
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newly evolving sciences, in a fragmented and im- 
manent way as tactics and strategies evolved over a 
period of decades to extend power relations into a 
newly emerging field. 

However, when a body of knowledge is sud- 
denly opened in a way that was not possible in Fou- 
cault’s time, and a great part of society jumps to in- 
tegrate it, it is hard to see society as such a 
fragmented thing with no unifying strategy. 

As a great part of society from all classes argue 
in favor of the compartmentalization of this classified 
knowledge within the authorized cells of the hive 
mind, it becomes apparent that we are not living and 
struggling in a terrain where rational debate is possi- 
ble, as the liberals would have us believe. But neither 
can we claim to inhabit a field of fragmented power 
relations lacking a centralized State. What we are 
faced with is a society unified by cognitive dissonance, 
that will replace its alibis as quickly as an alcoholic. 

I stumbled across a test case on a much smaller 
scale, that furnished identical results, when an ac- 
quaintance who teaches a university course showed 
me his students’ responses to the question, “Is it 
okay to be a luddite?” Of about twenty responses, 
all but two answered in the negative, and the over- 
whelming majority of these argued that it was ethi- 
cally wrong to be a luddite because “technology” 
was imposed on society and anyone who didn’t use 
it would be excluded. Only a handful bothered to 
claim that “technology” made our lives better. In 
other words, for most people right and wrong are 
pragmatic measurements of their antagonism or in- 
visibility towards a relatively unified power that can 
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exclude them from society. Thus, if power is indeed 
reproduced by everyone, it is done so unevenly and 
in such a way that it exists as an intimate externality 
to each individual’s free will, like an abusive father 
for whom one is constantly making excuses. 

This behavior suggests a primacy of social rela- 
tions to which discourse is subservient. In general, 
people believe what they have to believe in order to 
get along. The ideal is to live in accordance with your 
beliefs, but if your life and your actions are disciplined 
and limited by the State, it will be easier to tailor your 
beliefs to the life you are already living. This process 
of building an alibi is in fact a central movement in 
the identity-formation known as “growing up.” 

In some cases, the operation is an easy one. 
How many people would be able to find out on their 
own that people living outside of the State did not 
lead “nasty, brutish and short” lives? Other cases, 
such as the nature of the police, are harder to cover 
up, because people encounter contradictions to the 
official line in their day to day life. This is why you 
only have a few movies or news programs showing 
savages living in misery, and a damnable flood of 
cultural production that introduces “the corrupt 
cop,” “the good cop,” and the racialized or lumpen 
criminal in order to help the citizenry explain away 
the troubling episodes they may witness daily. 

The idea of a continuous synthesizing between 
knowledge and power without any externality is con- 
tradicted by the occasional evidence of the world or 
the body asserting themselves against the discourses 
that attempt to mold them. Cognitive dissonance, re- 
gardless of the paradigm it is understood within, comes 
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with disorders, perturbations, bad humors, however 
you want to call them, that demonstrate there is a limit 
to the ability of the ordering of knowledge to enlist us 
in the universal reproduction of power. 

We can attest, therefore, to a world that is in- 
dependent from knowledge but never separate from 
it. Seen in this light, the inability of knowledge of 
the government leaks to provoke substantive resis- 
tance reveals a particular relationship to knowledge 
within democratic society. Through the device of 
free speech, democracy has already accomplished 
the alienation of beliefs from actions. By allowing 
freedom of expression in exchange for the prohibi- 
tion of free action, democracy expropriates us from 
our opinions and disciplines us to believe in any- 
thing as long as we act on nothing. This is a qualita- 
tive shift from the days of the Bogomils, the Cathars, 
and the Taborites, when heresy was the greatest 
threat to established order. Today, heresy is passé. 

Therefore, within the current arrangement of 
power, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
information and knowledge, with the former being 
the alienated husk of the latter. Xabier Barandiaran 
provides a useful analysis of the mining and accul- 
turation of information as code to be plugged into 
developing socio-technological apparati. In this 
model, information is inert when not plugged into 
the mechanical operation it was encoded for. 

So, when government documents are leaked, it 
is something like the spilling of God’s seed on this 
barren and fruitless earth—the faithful among us go 
running after those out-of-place tadpoles, fishing 
them all into a great basket so they can be returned to 
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the only realm where they can find any use and thus 
where they have any meaning. Government secrets, 
the good citizens argue, belong with the government. 

Knowledge, as opposed to information, re- 
quires interaction with the world, as mediated 
through symbol and discourse. Mediation here is not 
bad, it is not the stand-in for alienation, as though 
world and body were two separate entities, stum- 
bling blindly towards some reunion (I recall the Ted 
Hughes poem “A Childish Prank”) and separated 
only by language and other mediating instruments — 
this is the image bequeathed to us by what has un- 
fortunately been the predominant current in anar- 
chist philosophy over the last decades (perhaps since 
Fredy Perlman, who was marvelous regardless). 

Rather, knowledge, which is always self- 
knowledge, requires a symbolic dimension, just as 
the physical phenomenon of reflection (synonym of 
contemplation) suggests both the possibilities of 
self-awareness and of symbolic representation. Thus, 
knowledge is not a pure body finding a pure world 
because world and body are inseparable. Knowl- 
edge is the world, as the body, discovering itself. 
Therefore, when the State has expropriated the body 
from the world, knowledge becomes obsolete and 
the body becomes a cog that can either process in- 
formation according to the code or not. By opting 
out, it is not attacking this process, simply removing 
itself from the flows of information and value (mon- 
etary as well as affective), whether by not going to 
work, not going to the pep rally, not laughing or 
sighing when the rest of the audience does. 

And there are limits on opting out as well. One 
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may survive only by serving as a conduit for these 
flows. By not going to work, by not going to the 
movies, one removes oneself from the community 
of commodities and affective allegiances to those 
commodities that, in the capitalist world, is the only 
means of reproduction, of survival. 

Power, one might say, is not everywhere, but 
nowhere. This is a universe of powerlessness, in 
which power can only be born in a singularity such as 
is the seizing of agency, which in this universe is al- 
ways a rebellious act. The idea that information could 
be subversive implies that people are already taking 
action in their lives, and new information would di- 
rect their actions in new directions. This never plays 
out because people are not taking action but serving 
as conduits (with differing degrees of enthusiasm) 
and transforming the code that passes through them 
into mechanical operation and back into code. 

Events such as Wikileaks threaten the alibi but 
not the fundamental activity being covered up. New 
or different information cannot interrupt this me- 
chanical process because it does not address peo- 
ple’s relationship to that information (which is one 
of alienation) or their essential powerlessness and 
passivity. In the end, all the subversive information 
in the world is only saying one thing: “You are pow- 
erless. You are powerless. You are powerless. You 
are powerless.” Learning this does not change a 
thing. It was already obvious. This is why people 
needed the alibis in the first place, and this is why 
they beg to have their alibis returned to them when- 
ever the truth is made incontrovertible. 

A revolutionary understanding of the nature 
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of information is actually present in the Matrix tril- 
ogy, speaking of code. The significance of this film’s 
resonance should not be overlooked—it spoke di- 
rectly to the alienation of millions of young and not 
so young people, touching them at the very level of 
identity, mediated, in most cases, by new aesthetic 
trends, but in no few instances by such outbursts as 
public shootings. When the first film ends, Neo in- 
forms the machine world that “Now, I’m going to 
hang up this phone, and I’m going to show these 
people what you don’t want them to see.” 

This threat promises the typical liberal revolu- 
tion as conspiracy revealed. But the continuation of 
the trilogy exposes the revelation’s impotence: the 
Matrix does not come tumbling down just because 
people have discovered its existence. The discovery 
only serves to strengthen those who are already rebel- 
ling; everyone else must still unplug and arm them- 
selves, one by one. And looking back at Neo’s line, 
we find that it was the genre and not this particular 
script that gave us these expectations: “I didn’t come 
here to tell you how this is going to end, I came here 
to tell you how this is going to begin [...] I’m going 
to show them a world without you [...] A world 
where anything is possible.” 

Revealing the conspiracy has its value insofar 
as it sharpens the fighting capacity, expands the 
imagination, or increases the connectivity of those 
who are already in rebellion. But the conspiracy it- 
self is not the framework for the evil authority, sim- 
ply its alibi. Unmasking it can only be a beginning. 
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Jewel's Perfect Teeth 


I just finished dancing around my room listening to 
the 1995 album, Pieces of You, by Jewel, and I feel 
exhilarated. It was just a year ago that I was finally 
forced to admit my appreciation of pop music, and 
less than eleven months since I finally knowingly 
listened to a Lady Gaga song. Lately I’ve recovered 
an awe of how great the music was in the ‘90s, and 
it’s on this ground that I’ve been able to return to an 
old guilty love affair of mine, the debut album of the 
pop star from Alaska with the crooked teeth who 
would soon become a flash in the pan. 

Pieces of You is the quintessence of its genre, 
and as perfection would imply, offers absolutely 
nothing new to the form it renders so well. 

Listening to it again, I’m struck to rediscover 
what made me play this album over and over again 
my first year of high school. It’s not the musical clar- 
ity or the romantic earnestness, though both are nec- 
essary accompaniments. It is, in fact, the unformed, 
idealistic, but nonetheless radical rebellious critique 
that lies at the heart of its better songs. The message 
is prepolitical, underdeveloped, but clear and undi- 
luted, and that’s exactly what spoke to the part of me 
that would become, that already was, an anarchist. 
People living their lives for you on TV 
they say they're better than you and you agree [...] 
Another day another dollar another war 
another tower went up where the homeless had their 
homes 

“Who Will Save Your Soul” 
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Ina rudimentary but unmistakable way, Jewel 
excoriates the world we inhabit for its spiritual pov- 
erty, while at the same time rejecting religion (“so 
afraid that God will take his toll that we forget to 
begin”). In a song that criticizes morality, the police, 
work, leisure, the media, it may not be an exaggera- 
tion to interpret the line “Who will save your soul, if 
you won't save your own?” as analytically equiva- 
lent to the anarchist slogan of a hundred years ago, 
“The liberation of the workers is the task of the work- 
ers themselves.” 

Other songs on the album speak out against 
beauty standards, homophobia, sexism—the song 
“Little Sister” draws a connection between drug ad- 
diction, consumerism, and alienation— but Jewel’s 
perfect childishness steers her clear of the propa- 
gandist pamphleteering and directionless sarcasm 
that defeated the majority of the punk music of that 
decade. 

I remember hearing from my closest friend at 
the time how Jewel had horribly crooked teeth and 
she refused to get them straightened, like the record 
label wanted. It was obvious to us that this was her 
dearest feature. 

But I soon forgot about Jewel. Her place in my 
heart was taken by Ani DiFranco, and then by musi- 
cians I’m not ashamed of. Ani DiFranco makes an 
interesting contrast. She is recognizably political, 
her feminism is more intelligent, and this many 
years later she remains committed to the positions 
that first made her famous. But at the same time, 
those recognizable politics were always there, of her 
own making, to mediate any rebellion she might 
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have sparked; Ani DiFranco never ventured into 
more rebellious territory than that of G.I. Jane, so it’s 
laughably perfect that she ends up on the same team 
with her polar opposite, Eminem, using her music 
to get out the vote against conservative politicians 
in the 2004 elections. 

Jewel, on the other hand, much less sophisti- 
cated, is intuitively right on. Lacking any recogniz- 
able political position, her unadulterated rebellious- 
ness senses just what’s wrong with the world, and 
she points it out. She doesn’t have complex language 
to describe it, and no real suggestions for what to do 
about it, but she is unable to replace one mask with 
another. In my fantasy world, Jewel is unable to re- 
cuperate herself; she can only destroy herself. 

Once I see her face on a huge sign outside 
Tower Records, advertising her next album, all 
glitzed up, she is dead to me. I imagine the personal- 
ity evident in Pieces of You steadily becoming disen- 
chanted with itself, its straightened teeth and care- 
fully managed appearance abhorrent, its life’s work 
meaningless. I imagine her dropping out and disap- 
pearing after just one more album. 

There’s something beautiful about that trajec- 
tory, some similarity to the story of King Midas, but 
with a reluctant lover of his as the protagonist. In 
the war of cultural production, the victims are much 
more beautiful than the traitors or the reformers. 
The so-called true artists are too delicate for the 
meat-grinder of the culture industry, and after they 
fall to pieces capitalism has to search about for the 
next raw material. 

I’m thoroughly disappointed to find out, years 
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later, that Jewel only disappeared from my world, 
and not from the world stage. That in the end, she 
was tough, and innovative, and compromising. Cap- 
italism’s capacity for redemption is almost limitless — 
this is in fact one of its points of conflict with the 
State structures it relies on. In exchange for her par- 
ticipation in the commercialism and official rituals 
she condemns in her debut (she would go on to sell 
millions more records and sing the national anthem 
for the Super Bowl) she is offered a pseudo-commu- 
nity among the creative class, and opportunities, via 
her newfound wealth, to do right by founding an 
NGO and generating money to fight breast cancer 
and help poor communities around the world get ac- 
cess to water. Critics claim her music shows stylistic 
development, and it pampers consumer expecta- 
tions enough to go platinum, but it lacks that naive 
spark of honesty that shone out in her first songs. 

I’m reminded of Against Me!, who had the 
grace to start sucking once they sold out. As a band 
they just can’t fake it: after Reinventing Axel Rose 
they spent two albums working through an existen- 
tial crisis—their sense of guilt and meaningless- 
ness—and now they’ve come full circle as punk 
grandfathers, dribbling out some senile admonition 
about “When I was yer age...” and yelling at us 
whippersnappers to come back and listen to the end 
of their inane story. The next time someone writes a 
comprehensive history of punk rock, Against Me! 
should constitute the final chapter. Moving beyond 
the frozen, eternalized commercial posture of the 
Sex Pistols, they represent evolution, the end of the 
dialectic, coming of age. 
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It’s heartening, actually, to see how everything 
capitalism touches turns to shit. AK Thompson, 
writing in the last issue of Upping the Anti, argues 
that in fact capitalism’s ability to co-opt countercul- 
tural expression is limited. I would agree and strike 
off in a different direction to say that cultural cre- 
ation is fundamentally at odds with cultural pro- 
duction, and that we as rebels sit right next to the 
mouth of that cornucopia, that fountain of youth 
that capitalism always seeks and can never find. 
Those who do find it come towards us. Yet some- 
how, we almost never meet. Instead, they fill up 
their cup, fail to notice us or to stay and chat awhile, 
and then they trot back to the Market, where what 
they have is quickly spent on a system parched and 
desperate for vitality. 

Creation is a fundamentally rebellious act. 
There will always be new artists who call attention, 
in the simplest of terms, to the poverty of existence 
within this system. And nearly all of them will sell 
out, because that is what artists do. The very best 
will be crushed by the culture industry. They will 
lose faith in their life’s work, they will burn out, and 
if they have any fortitude, get a job in a restaurant or 
a garage; if what they have instead is honesty, they'll 
kill themselves. 

I have to admit I don’t fully understand what 
this means for an anarchist struggle. My mind keeps 
straying from the more serious questions of co-opta- 
tion, of cultural defection, of the contingencies that 
determine the resonance of radical messages, of the 
possible centrality of bravery and cowardice in ex- 
plaining the actions of the millions who buy a re- 
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cord but would never be consequential, would nev- 
er be true, to their own passions. 

I keep turning back to a childish fantasy that 
would overtake me, all those years back, when I'd 
listen to that album, of —I know, I know, this is 
trite— meeting Jewel, telling her I understood, and 
letting her know her crooked teeth were beautiful. 
But isn’t it the very promise of meeting that keeps 
the culture industry running, that hooks the artist as 
much as the consumers, guaranteeing the one an au- 
dience and the others the words they lack? How 
much of a sucker am I to feel sorry for someone like 
Jewel, trapped in an industry that makes the meet- 
ing, the overcoming of alienation, which she evi- 
dently once also yearned for, impossible? 

There are plenty of musicians who come from 
within our circles and play just for us to the very end, 
but that doesn’t at all address what is lacking here. 
What's more interesting, in relation to the topic at 
hand, is how instinctual desires bring many artists in 
the direction of social rebels (the true artists search- 
ing, the careerists faking), but the Market deflects 
them just as they get close. They're offered a larger 
audience, and we reject them for completing the role 
we already expected of them. Selling out is a narra- 
tive whose realization is encouraged by capitalism 
and by anarchist purism alike. But if what we want 
is not a world full of anarchists, if anarchy is distinct 
from the generalization of anarchism, then why can’t 
we accept those with superficial politics, if they’re 
good musicians and some of what they say express- 
es our own feelings? The truth is, we live in a world 
of crooked teeth, and there is something worthwhile 
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in seeing our existence reflected in broader society, 
especially given a climate of isolation. 

First, the Spectacle ignores what threatens it, 
and if this ceases to function, it recuperates it. But 
too often, anarchists have a victimistic approach to- 
wards recuperation. I have never seen a convincing 
argument that recuperation can function without 
the participation of that which is recuperated. Un- 
less I'm wrong, that would mean that no musician 
with a superficial analysis could recuperate anar- 
chist politics. If they popularized their version of re- 
bellion, they would just make us look stupid, but 
that would only be a concern to us if we weren't do- 
ing anything else to counter such an image. 

In other words, pop musicians should not be 
measured by their proximity to an anarchist ideal 
but by their distance from the mindnumbing stan- 
dard in pop music. Therefore, when Radiohead (bril- 
liant fucking musicians) speak out against intellec- 
tual property and release an album of theirs for free, 
we have every reason to be excited. When Chum- 
bawumba sings, “give the anarchist a cigarette,” or 
brings a fugitive from the law up on stage, that, in 
fact, is pretty effing sweet. And when Broken Social 
Scene donates the money from a concert to anar- 
chists facing trial, they’re being reasonably down. 

To suggest they be held to different standards 
than, say, Chomsky (who presents himself as a theo- 
rist) when judging the superficiality or profundity 
of their analysis, is tantamount to validating special- 
ization in humar vocations, though I think even a 
primitivist would choose not to hear Noam Chom- 
sky sing or Thom Yorke deliver a speech on capital- 
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ism. The main problem with the critique of special- 
ization is that it fabricates human societies in which 
no specialization existed, and fails to make a distinc- 
tion between specialization and professionalization, 
but that’s the topic for another essay. 

The point that we’ve come to in the consider- 
ation of this business with the musicians is whether 
popular musicians present a danger (I argue that they 
do not, because we would have to participate in a re- 
cuperatory process and we're all too smart for that) 
and whether there is a benefit in them expressing 
radical sentiments at a simple or superficial level (I 
argue that there is, both because it feels good to exist 
outside our political enclosures, and because it bene- 
ficially alters the context in which we elaborate our 
discourses, creating more common reference points 
and a sort of protoplasm for a rebellious ethos). 

If this line of argument is not tragically flawed, 
then is there a possibility for encouraging defections 
within the culture industry, a possibility for meeting 
those who come to this unruly fountain of life for 
their inspiration, before they are diverted, offered 
their fake audiences and their marionette NGOs? 

What would such a meeting look like and in 
what circumstances would it become possible? 
What kind of strength do we need to build up in 
order to encourage cultural defection, to offer some- 
thing that the promise of a career couldn’t shine a 
light to? If we could hold a street party all day long, 
or occupy a huge concert hall, could we get the 
ghosts of Jewel and Against Me! to come sing to us? 

My thirteen-year-old heart is beating like a 
bird in its cage. 
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I was thinking that it might do some good 

if we robbed the cynics and took all their food 

that way what they believe will have taken place 

and we'll give it to everybody who has some faith 
“I’m Sensitive” 


A Predictable Journey 


The Hobbit, the Chase Scene, and 
the Suspension of Imagination 


The first cinema installment of The Hobbit: An Unex- 
pected Journey, was visually stunning, technically 
faithful to the book (even in its revisions), and ben- 
efited from having at least a few serious Tolkien 
geeks working on the project. Notwithstanding, ev- 
eryone who collaborated with the film, and this goes 
for Lord of the Rings as well, deserves to be hung 
from a tripalium and flayed to death, as any reason- 
ing person would agree. For its fundamental faith- 
lessness goes far beyond its replication of the origi- 
nal plot, although The Two Towers struck out on 
those grounds alone, when Aragorn fell off a cliff (in 
a part of Middle Earth where, I’m pretty sure, there 
are no cliffs) just so he could come back in a touch- 
ingly Hollywood, “Hey bra, I’m not really dead!” 
scene; when an army of elves marches (lockstep, no 
less) up to Helm’s Deep to help fight off the Uruk- 
hai; and when a fickle Faramir kidnaps Frodo and 
Sam and hauls them all the way back to Osgiliath 
before having a change of heart (“Oh Faramir, I 
knew you wouldn't let us down!” the seasoned 
reader and the unread moviegoer are meant to say 
in unison). 

Nor is it the weakness of two central charac- 
ters: Bilbo, whose particular mix of timidity, deco- 
rum, and wanderlust is missed entirely by the 
screenwriters and actor Martin Freeman; and Tho- 
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rin, whose actor looks far less like a dwarf than 
Richard Lee Armitage looks like a troll; nor the juve- 
nile subplot of mistrust and acceptance that passes 
between them. 

This last defect, however, points to a deeper 
problem. The cheap Hollywood fake-out infests 
these movies like orcs plague Moria. It is there when 
Aragorn falls off a cliff in The Two Towers, it is there 
in The Hobbit when the dwarves ride a collapsed 
scaffold down about a hundred meters of chasm in 
the bowels of the Misty Mountains with nary a bro- 
ken bone, a veritable roller coaster ride that may 
have been, a friend suggested to me, deliberately in- 
serted into the movie in preparation for the inevita- 
ble theme park attraction and video games. It is 
there when the stubby-legged protagonists success- 
fully outrun warg-riding orcs, as the faster villains 
close the distance only to lose it again each time the 
camera cuts. And it is there when a human-nosed 
Thor (did his agent stipulate that he got to act with- 
out any facial prosthetics?), looking more like Ras- 
putin than the son of Thrain, approaches a newly 
heroic Bilbo as if to rebuke him, only to embrace 
him in a painfully predictable repeat of that well 
known Hollywood ploy. 

The fake-out is everywhere. It is hard to imag- 
ine Indiana Jones, and most other action movies, 
without it. In the film adaptation of The Hunger 
Games, for which the book’s own author writes the 
screenplay, one of the few deviations from the origi- 
nal comes in the form of a chase scene fake-out. In- 
stead of encountering the wolf creatures at the rela- 
tive safety of the “cornucopia,” Katniss and Peeta 
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encounter them in the woods and have to outrun 
them, something they can only accomplish through 
the munificence of the camera work. 

The only tasteful occurrence of a fake-out I can 
think of comes to us in The Empire Strikes Back, when 
an estranged Lando Calrissian berates Han Solo and 
then suddenly hugs him. In this case, neither the au- 
dience nor Han knows how old friend Lando is go- 
ing to receive him, and Lando is introduced as 
someone both dangerous and mysterious, qualities 
which his subsequent affability does not erase. 

Bilbo, on the other hand, has just saved Tho- 
rin’s life (this never happens in the book, so the 
whole scene is gratuitous from the get-go), so we all 
know that honorable Thorin is going to thank him, 
not mistreat him. Nonetheless, we are forced to sit 
through a long moment of contrived tension as the 
dwarf approaches Bilbo in apparent anger before 
suddenly embracing him. Likewise, when Aragorn 
falls off the cliff or the dwarves fall down the chasm, 
we all know they are going to live, not only because 
most of us have read the books, but because the 
movie has signaled to us from beginning to end 
which genre rules it follows; in this case, that no 
character will be killed off until a sufficiently dra- 
matic, conclusive point in the narrative. 

The real Thorin is too grave a person to toy 
with the poor hobbit’s emotions, for the same reason 
that he is too gruff to spare Burglar Baggins the 
emotional conflict the filmmakers have unfortunate- 
ly decided to exaggerate. The relationship between 
Thorin and Bilbo given to us by J.R.R. Tolkien is al- 
ready full of strife. Why invent petty conflicts to ex- 
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aggerate it, or bring it up to an infantile surface? 

The puerile emotional play of the fake-out 
reaches its cheapest extreme in the Hollywood chase 
scene. The minimum requirement for an intense 
chase scene is the close getaway. If the villain travels 
at 30km an hour and the hero at 15km and safety is 
100 meters away, why start them off at a distance of 
only 10 meters? Is the audience assumed to be sen- 
sorily incapable of realizing that the warg travels 
much faster than the dwarf? Kropotkin outran his 
faster guards and escaped imprisonment in St. Pe- 
tersburg using geometry, the problem of the hound 
and the hare. Movie heroes only ever outrun orcs, 
T-Rexs, avalanches, and meteors, thanks to the fact 
that every time the camera cuts, their pursuer loses 
at least a good 10 meters. 

By contemplating the largely subtextual con- 
flict between Bilbo and Thorin, by imagining Kro- 
potkin’s escape, a reader may have as much excite- 
ment as their imagination permits. But imagination 
is precisely what the movies kill as they provide 
stimulation through an almost mechanical milking 
of the viewer's adrenal gland, offering up stimuli at 
the most basic reactive and chemical levels: a vision 
of falling, the image of pursuit, raised voices and 
gestures of anger suddenly reconciled. Why the at- 
rophied adrenal glands, when most viewers have 
lived far less adventurous lives than Bilbo Baggins 
even before Gandalf carved a sign on his door? He 
at least gardens, an exercise in hope and suspense 
foreign to the most veteran players of video games. 

One is reminded of the junkie, whose only 
pleasure comes in more frequent doses. 
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It is not disbelief that is suspended, but imagi- 
nation itself, for a robust imagination finds no mar- 
row in such petty provocations. 

The true faithlessness of the movie derives 
from the use of cinema to fix imagination. Ours is 
not a caricatured Luddism that hates and fears the 
movie form itself. The movie as an art form can do 
things that the book as an art form cannot, even 
when the former is a rendition of the latter. No less 
than Edward Abbey said that Lonely Are the Brave 
was better than his book (The Brave Cowboy) in ev- 
erything but the title. In recent years, the Coen 
Brothers have excelled in crafting original pieces in- 
spired by literary works that are neither superseded 
nor trampled, that are left untouched on a parallel 
plane of artistic creation. 

Ours is a principled and historic Luddism that 
strikes back at that which assaults us. The greatest 
strength of The Lord of the Rings and The Hobbit are 
that these are tales within a mythical cosmos that is 
highly developed yet unbounded, known through 
completed stories and unfinished fragments rather 
than through encyclopedic certainty. They form “a 
body of more or less connected legend, ranging from 
the large and cosmogonic, to the level of romantic 
fairy-story — the larger founded on the lesser in con- 
tact with the earth, the lesser drawing splendour 
from the vast backcloths” in Tolkien’s own words. In 
truth, the movies are a greater travesty for the par- 
ticipation of Tolkien geeks who have been drawn to 
the power of the silver screen like Easterlings to 
Morgoth. For those geeks can fill in the backcloth, 
bring it closer, define it and thus limit it. Radagast 
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and Dol-goldur unmet were left to the imagination. 
They were a distant mystery both to wee Bilbo and 
to the reader. Brought into the foreground of The 
Hobbit’s narrative, however, they are cast in mega- 
pixels, frozen as though in the dragon’s gaze. 

The movies have surpassed the might of the 
old books. Now, there is a website, thehobbit.com 
which opens with Martin Freeman’s face and music 
from the film. Googling any of the characters from 
the books will bring up interviews and images of 
the actors from the movie. An image search for “the 
hobbit” brings up, in the first hundred hits, only im- 
ages of the recent film. None of the amazing book 
covers that have appeared over the years, none of 
the hundreds of renditions of characters and scenes 
from various artists, not even stills from the 1977 
cartoon movie, which, despite a few factual errors, 
is far truer to the book. 

Evidently, the idolization of The Hobbit is noth- 
ing new. But contrary to how the earlier engravings 
did not preclude a reader’s own imaginings— and 
those imaginings retained sovereignty—the new 
movie overwhelms all the prior renditions and im- 
poses a definitive set of images. 

In one of the important philosophical debates 
of the Mediterranean world system in the 5th Cen- 
tury BC, idolization was attacked in part because it 
fixed divinity in a bounded, concrete image. A coun- 
ter to this argument is that the attempt to universal- 
ize divinity as an amaterial abstraction is to alienate 
the physical world and to flatten an array of places 
that had been defended from their subsumption to 
any rational, administrable grid through the excep- 
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tionality of localized relations of worship. 

Curiously, both abstraction and idolization 
serve to substitute an active practice of spiritual 
commoning. Spiritual interaction with a boundless 
world requires one to take imaginative initiative in 
forging the intangible relationships they feel a need 
for. Interaction with an idol requires merely ritual- 
ized appeasement (which, it should be noted, is eas- 
ily taxable—probably why the Catholic Church 
brought idolization back). Interaction with an ab- 
stracted divinity requires obedience to command- 
ments. In this latter case, one no longer even chooses 
their relationship with what has become an omni- 
scient higher power. 

Once the abstraction of the divine had alienat- 
ed the world of its divinity, free relationships take 
refuge in the imaginary. As the State advances, our 
imagination takes us to increasingly distant worlds. 
These worlds also need to be enclosed. 

In the movie theaters, The Hobbit was preceded 
by an advertisement for tourism to New Zealand 
that tantalizes viewers with images of mystifying 
mountains, spiritual journeys, and constructions 
from the film itself, open to visitors. Just as an au- 
thentic hobbit village is constructed on fixed ground, 
the geography of Middle Earth is fixed to the film’s 
shooting locations. In a perhaps unconscious, per- 
haps inevitable twist, Tolkien’s explicitly European 
imaginary is imposed on colonized land. 

In an alienated world, idolization becomes the 
process of fixing the imaginary, bringing the many 
flights of fantasy back into contact with the com- 
modity form. But it’s not about making money. The 
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reason the State is busily sending its apparatuses 
into the imaginary goes far beyond a vulgar econo- 
mism or any simple need to take advantage of the 
success of Tolkien’s oeuvre and make some money 
off of it. The present enclosure is every bit as mucha 
measure of social control as the “strategic hamlets” 
set up in the Vietnam War. Even when imagination 
is used as nothing more than a harmless form of 
avoidance, apparatuses will arise to bring it back 
into the fold. Capitalism permits no escape. 

A story well told encourages the audience to 
imagine themselves in it, and to invent stories of 
their own. Tolkien’s Middle Earth, in particular, is a 
structure that invites fantasy, because rather than a 
story he created an entire world with the power to 
draw one into it. None of Tolkien’s narratives are 
closed structures; they all invite further exploration, 
opening more questions than they close. An active 
imagination is powerful precisely because it can cre- 
ate new worlds and allow us to travel between them, 
whether these are worlds of escape or worlds that 
contest capitalist reality and the State’s designs on 
our future. 

A variety of institutions, from MGM, to Google, 
to the New Zealand tourism department, have con- 
verged to fix the imaginative world of Middle Earth 
to a specific geography and set of images. The result 
of all these maneuvers is to atrophy the mind’s eye 
under a barrage of hyper-produced, objective stim- 
uli. And just as the commodity substitutes the satis- 
faction of a desire, the apparatus of the movie the- 
ater, with its immersive experience, now in 3D, 
substitutes the joy of imagining with the pleasure of 
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sensory stimulation. The movie succeeds in this un- 
derhanded endeavor precisely because its represen- 
tation of Middle Earth is so thorough. 

Tolkien’s storytelling creates an intense long- 
ing to visit the magical place he has constructed. 
This longing is a special feeling, as it can never be 
satisfied. The reader will be enticed to imagine 
themselves a bridge to that world, but the visit can- 
not be definitive. The tension caused by uncertainty 
encourages further imagination, and the longing 
causes discontentment with the lack of magic in the 
present world. The sounds and images of the movie, 
convincing in their fullness and even backed up by 
a real hobbit village awaiting exploration in New 
Zealand, provide the illusion of visiting that un- 
reachable world. Their effect is to extinguish long- 
ing. Just like a commodity, whose value is extin- 
guished in the moment it is possessed, the movie 
appears to satisfy the desire to know a fantastic 
world when in reality it kills it. While this is happen- 
ing, the viewer is overwhelmed by stimuli. But 
when the film is done, they are numb. The fantastic 
world has proved to be hollow. There is nothing left 
but to seek another fix. One more year until the se- 
quel, and in the meantime, there seem to be some 
good apocalypse movies coming up, and of course, 
the video game. 

The mechanical milking of the adrenal glands 
the movie accomplishes with its frequent use of the 
fake-out, clues us to the fact that this imagination- 
destroying act is in fact a productive process. The 
apparatus of the movie theater uses its power to re- 
produce an unreachable world, and thus gives the 
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audience the simulacrum of the appeasement of 
their longing, to create an emotive bond. This is a 
case of power/ affect. By allowing themselves to be 
enticed by the idolization that is accomplished with- 
in the theater, relieving themselves of the need to 
formulate their own relations with the imaginary, 
the audience surrenders their fantasy world, they 
turn their imagination over to the proper authorities, 
allowing its enclosure and alienation. 

The result is not merely the chance to make a 
few million bucks off a story that before was only 
minimally commoditized, or a few million more off 
of tourism to New Zealand. What is produced is a 
generation of captives who are incapable of imagin- 
ing other worlds, and who are dependent on a host 
of apparatuses to manage their yearnings. 
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One Hand Clapping 
for Kanye West 


Now that the controversy and indignation over 
Kanye West’s early May comment has been forgot- 
ten and replaced by a dozen other moral outrages, 
each evidently so important for fine-tuning the eth- 
ics of a society that doesn’t actually change, I want 
to return to his assertion that four hundred years of 
slavery was “a choice.” I would argue—not out of 
any desire to play a role in a spectacle of controver- 
sy, one that has long since expired, but out of genu- 
ine conviction—that Kanye was right about one 
thing, and wrong about another. 

To be clear, I think Kanye is one part hack and 
one part provocateur, but my opinion holds very 
little water. Exactly zero of my friends habitually 
come to me for my knowledge on pop culture or rap. 
So let’s move on to what was false about his state- 
ment. In a consumerist, comfort-driven society, the 
word “choice” suggests an effortless and even facile 
decision. Such a word minimizes the brutality of 
slavery and invisibilizes the resistance. In fact, Na- 
tive and African peoples engaged in constant, multi- 
form, heroic, and often bloody resistance against the 
regime of slavery in North America for the entirety 
of its 400 year history. Progressive whites and insti- 
tutions like the New York Times that rushed to con- 
demn Kanye and win cookies have a consistent posi- 
tion of recognizing the brutality of the regime of 
chattel slavery, but only as a way to overshadow 
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subsequent forms of racism and exploitation, from 
which they directly or indirectly benefit. Nor have 
they done very much to rescue the history of resis- 
tance against slavery, given that such resistance 
breaks the narrative monopoly of nonviolence that 
has been mandatory since the Civil Rights Era, and 
de-centers the benevolent State as guarantor of rights 
and freedom. It’s also problematic that Africans in 
America continued their resistance into Reconstruc- 
tion, often rejecting the northern wage regime in the 
same terms they had rejected chattel slavery. 

And as a lesser historical quibble, it’s worth 
pointing out that Kanye’s emphasis on the 400 years 
that slavery continued, as though the longevity of 
an oppressive system were evidence of its popular- 
ity, is misplaced. Oppressive systems generate con- 
flicts that undermine them, and some seek to fore- 
stall this mounting pressure through systems of 
reward, amelioration, and recuperation, while oth- 
ers hold no illusions and try to stay together through 
uninhibited use of repression and terrorism. The 
Roman slave system, based on aggressive conquest, 
torture, mass terrorism, and sometimes genocide, 
lasted for considerably longer than 400 years. 

In the end, though, these are questions of in- 
sinuation and misplaced argumentation. Kanye’s 
central affirmation, that slavery is a choice, is one 
hundred percent correct. Slavery is always a choice. 
The fact that plantation owners and the rest of the 
ruling class exercised a whole range of terroristic 
methods to force the enslaved into compliance 
does not mean that they determined the entire 
range of choices that enslaved people had, and this 
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is an important distinction. 

We can link this distinction to the crucial im- 
perative of the Existentialists, that all life is and must 
be a choice, that we must consider suicide as our 
right and our constant guarantor of emancipation, 
and if we choose not to use it, then we should em- 
brace life as a positive choice, rather than just accept 
it as the absence of other choices. Tangential to this 
philosophical reframing is the historical fact that 
suicide has often been a form of resistance to totali- 
tarian regimes: the masters need us alive, or they 
need to use our deaths to keep the living in line. If 
we reappropriate death, we rob them of one of their 
most vicious weapons. 

We can also consider the dialectic of the Master 
and Slave, elaborated by Hegel and expanded upon 
by Stirner and Nietzsche. These philosophers were 
not talking about choice as an easy affair, like taking 
one product or another off the shelf of a supermar- 
ket. Supermarkets didn’t exist back then, no, not 
even internet shopping existed back then. But they 
did correctly recognize that the master and the slave 
are interlocking roles; they require and they repro- 
duce one another. In the end, tyranny only works if 
people submit to it, and all submission manifests as 
a choice. Perhaps this is the ugliest aspect of the tor- 
ture and terrorism that is used to achieve domina- 
tion. But it may also be the key to liberation. 

Recognizing the presence of our own will on 
the other side of the table from us, amongst our ene- 
mies, the moment we sign our unconditional surren- 
der, is paramount to the question of resistance. Only 
by liberating our will, by wresting back our own vo- 
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lition from the system that would dominate us— only, 
in a word, by choosing—can we ever speak of free- 
dom. Thus, it is vital to anyone interested in freedom 
to recognize that, yes, domination is a choice. 

Unknown reader, I despise bad faith writings, 
but I must admit that I have tendered you a trap. 
Sartre, Hegel, Nietzsche, is this dude serious? Is anyone 
still that clueless in the 21st century? I know that some 
of you are thinking, these are all white men, they have 
nothing valid to say about slavery. This Alex Gorrion is 
an out of touch racist for even citing them in such a con- 
text. Others were going a step further, wondering if 
I, too, am a white man. Perhaps you recognized that 

“Gorrién” is a word in Spanish, but not a common 
last name. You may even be subconsciously frus- 
trated that Alex is an androgynous name. Curse 
such ambiguity! If only everyone were clearly la- 
beled. Meanwhile, a couple, the truly stupid among 
you, are thinking, Wasn't Nietzsche a fascist? I’m 
afraid I don’t have Alexander Reid Ross’ number, 
but surely there’s a hotline somewhere you can call 
to report me. 

But oops, look at me. I got my notes all out of 
order. I meant to start with this quote: 

“Find out just what any people will quietly submit 
to and you have the exact measure of the injustice and 
wrong which will be imposed on them.” 

Yup. That quote you've almost certainly sent 
out in an email or posted on your Facebook wall at 
some point in your life. By Frederick Douglass. Phi- 
losopher, abolitionist, freedom fighter. Hero, who 
lived under, escaped from, and spent the rest of his 
life fighting against, slavery. Saying, quite eloquent- 
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ly, that we either choose to submit to slavery or we 
choose to resist. In fact, he goes significantly further 
than Kanye, saying that the degree to which we will 
be oppressed is an inverse function of the degree to 
which we choose to resist. 
Preceding the Existentialists by a good century, 
he also said, commenting on resistance: 
Hence, my friends, every mother who, like Margaret 
Garner, plunges a knife into the bosom of her infant 
to save it from the hell of our Christian slavery, should 
be held and honored as a benefactress. Every fugitive 
from slavery who, like the noble William Thomas at 
Wilkes Barre, prefers to perish in a river made red by 
his own blood to submission to the hell hounds who 
were hunting and shooting him should be esteemed 
as a glorious martyr, worthy to be held in grateful 
memory by our people. The fugitive Horace, at Me- 
chanicsburgh, Ohio, the other day, who taught the 
slave catchers from Kentucky that it was safer to ar- 
rest white men than to arrest him, did a most excel- 
lent service to our cause. Parker and his noble band of 
fifteen at Christiana, who defended themselves from 
the kidnappers with prayers and pistols, are entitled 
to the honor of making the first successful resistance 
to the Fugitive Slave Bill. But for that resistance, and 
the rescue of Jerry and Shadrack, the man hunters 
would have hunted our hills and valleys here with the 
same freedom with which they now hunt their own 
dismal swamps. 

There was an important lesson in the conduct 
of that noble Krooman in New York the other day, 
who, supposing that the American Christians were 
about to enslave him, betook himself to the masthead 
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and with knife in hand said he would cut his throat 
before he would be made a slave. Joseph Cinque, on 
the deck of the Amistad, did that which should make 
his name dear to us. He bore nature’s burning protest 
against slavery. 

(Also, notice how he trolls his New England au- 
dience, repeatedly linking Christianity with slavery.) 

Here we can learn several things. The most 
paltry — though the most relevant to the absurd con- 
troversies that fill our shallow lives in this most piti- 
ful of decades—is that identity is not existence. A 
white woman can never know the experiences of 
black slavery, but only because one person can nev- 
er know the experiences of another. There are cer- 
tainly clusters of commonality and long flattened 
plains of difference, but there are no essential and 
impassable barriers between tidily defined groups 
of people. Someone’s identity category does not 
mean that they have nothing valid to say on topics 
that are potentially relevant to everyone. The fact 
that we were taught for centuries that only proper- 
ty-owning white men had anything important to 
say does not mean the opposite is true (though in 
the current iteration, the class marker — the only one 
that actually refers to someone’s choices in life —is 
notably absent: within progressive identity politics, 
someone who is born white has a lot to answer for, 
but there’s no shame in being rich, having a college 
degree, owning property...). 

It also does not mean that we should expect 
Kanye to have anything worthwhile to say about 
slavery, although maybe he can surprise us. Maybe, 
just maybe, someone’s experiences and choices in 
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life are more important than the boxes we put them 
in, whether these are the evil and antiquated Boxes 
of Oppression, or the new and improved, sweeter- 
smelling Boxes of Intersectionality and Movement- 
Building. Power is everywhere, and privilege aside, 
no one is free unless they choose to be free. 

This was a recurring theme of Frederick Doug- 
lass’ 1857 speech in Canandaigua, quoted above. 
The principal target of his speech, alongside the 
slave hunters, were white progressives. These white 
progressives wanted abolition without black people 
taking a leading role in the movement. And they 
wanted emancipation without insurrection. In fact, 
such “Garrisonians” believed that “the insurrection- 
ary movements of the slaves were [...] prejudicial to 
their cause.” It was in response to such people, such 
hypocritical allies, that Douglass found it so impor- 
tant to make the argument that submission to the 
yoke was a choice, and that refusal and bloody resis- 
tance were also choices—choices to be celebrated. 
Liberation wouldn’t come from enlightened pro- 
gressives, and it wouldn't be doled out by the state. 
“If there is no struggle there is no progress,” he said. 

This may come as a shock to the Facebook gen- 
eration, but struggle does not mean getting offended 
by stupid comments that breach the etiquette of po- 
lite society. Struggle means taking risks and staking 
out unpopular positions that allow us to win back 
ground from the structures of centralized power. 

The difference between a victim and a survi- 
vor is agency. The difference between blame and re- 
sponsibility is that one is useful for explaining away 
why society is the way it is, and the other is useful 
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for changing it. We are always responsible for our lives 
and how we respond to the shitty things society 
does to us. 

More than 150 years have passed, but Doug- 
lass’ words are still relevant today, when the rebel- 
lions of Oakland, Ferguson, and Baltimore have 
been drowned out in the NGO and social media 
framework of Black Lives Matter (a useful sentiment 
with a mediatic bent), when the Democratic Party is 
mobilizing people to put all their struggles aside 
and pray for another Obama. 

Nowadays, explicit racism is already non- 
hegemonic. Roseanne will get canceled when the star 
makes an openly racist comment, and even drug 
companies will chime in as defenders of anti-racist 
sensibilities. Meanwhile, COPS, which has done far 
more to advance the cause of white supremacy than 
Roseanne ever has, has just entered its 31st season. 
All they have to do to stay on air is to edit out any 
time one of the officers on camera uses the N word. 
Back in the ‘90s, perhaps not being a racist in the 
public eye just meant having a good lawyer. In the 
internet age, it means having a good editor. In any 
case, Roseanne explicitly voiced a racist stereotype 
that is more subtly and constantly reproduced by 
COPS, a stereotype that is directly related to police, 
judges, and juries treating black people more vio- 
lently, whether shooting them down or locking 
them up for life. And it is a stereotype that works 
best when it is subliminal rather than explicit. 

Ignoring the heroic resistance, and all the bru- 
tality that the government and the plantation sys- 
tem used to impose slavery is extremely hurtful. But 
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there are those who profited and continue to profit 
off the ways that white supremacy and obligatory 
labor were adapted after the Civil War, and these 
people and institutions were there in sheep’s cloth- 
ing together with all the rest, condemning Kanye's 
reckless comment. Surely, what they found most 
controversial about it is that it suggests that we are 
ultimately responsible for achieving our freedom. 


Golem in the Catacombs 


The harmony of the seasons mocks me. I spend hours 
watching the sky, the lake, the enormous sea. This world. I 
feel that if I could understand it I might then begin to un- 
derstand the creatures who inhabit it. But I do not under- 
stand it. I find the world always odd, but odder still, I 
suppose, is the fact that I find it so, for what are the eternal 
verities by which I measure these temporal aberrations? 
John Banville, Birchwood 


It’s getting colder here. People shuffle by in hats and 
scarves. Fur-lined hoods appear in improbable 
quantities. Licensed vendors, unpacked in pleasant 
arrays, marshalled forth by the city in its brave quest 
to claim a new pedestrian shopping zone, are the 
first and only line of battle against the cold. They 
rub mittens and hunch puffy jackets against it, smile 
as only ascendant shopkeepers can, and roast chest- 
nuts, slice baked goods, fetch glittery necklaces from 
crowded displays, and conquer what would have 
been a winterbarren street. 

I used to be a partisan of winter, back when 
the seasons still promised an untamed difference. 
Now I too huddle against it, my fire gone, protect- 
ed by an old leather jacket I found, waiting in just 
the right size, in a freestore near here. My friends 
made jokes about it, a throwback to the “80s, evi- 
dently. When their jokes continued from time to 
time, I gathered they were actually made uncom- 
fortable by my wearing of the jacket and its extin- 
guished aesthetic. 
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The commodity demands its homage, even 
from those who must steal it. And my friends, anti- 
capitalists to a one, go about in those sporty jackets 
made from materials far more polysyllabic than 
leather. Again the old question. Is it better to blend 
in, or to signal our defiance of the national religion? 
For myself, I just can’t turn down a jacket that still 
works, and my brain won't accept that the dull 
brown thing actually draws attention from the citi- 
zens sunk in layers of equally mundane garb, hiding 
away from temperatures that still have not passed 
freezing. 

They are a frigid people, with few defenses 
against even a lackluster winter. Nonetheless, this 
year there are fewer gloves in evidence. More peo- 
ple are keeping their fingers free to tap on little 
screens, their faces awash in blue glow, as they scut- 
tle blindly down the streets. 

The new device is finally triumphing in this 
economically holdout nation. Could anyone ever 
have doubted it? What sorts of homogenization is 
something so flimsy as “culture” able to hold back? 
This is the difference between a hula hoop and an 
iPhone. One is a product that may catch on or not. 
The other is an army that must be quartered. 

The entire citizenry has revealed their vapidi- 
ty. They are mere bodies stripped of all their limbs 
and plugged into a vast matrix of domination, per- 
petually vacated to serve as conduit for the flux of 
power. Lost creatures who fumble around in smug 
devices looking for love or distraction. They are 
children who have never learned to read maps or 
ask for directions, children whose intimate haunts 
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that were never trusted to paper have now been 
thoroughly mapped by the devices they carry with 
them. The impoverished oral culture that remains 
has been forced through this new apparatus. There 
is no more face-to-face communication; all of it is 
legible now to the authorities. 

The cellphone that shares my room sometimes 
like an evil stranger heralds the arrival of a new 
message with a cheerful arrangement of beeps. Af- 
ter a time I pick it up, already imagining the number 
of the one person I wish most to hear from. But there 
are only five digits on the screen. An automatic mes- 
sage from the phone company, wishing me a happy 
birthday — did I put down this day, of all days, as 
my birthday? — and offering me a present, a free gift, 
which I only have to claim by logging on to their 
website. I unplug the broken thing and, batteryless, 
it dies. Every device should be equally crippled. I 
turn back to the article I am writing. 

In a. parallel universe where justice reigns, all 
those cretins who claimed the internet would bring 
us closer together and Twitter would make the revo- 
lution are being lined up against the wall in an old 
park and shot. Not out of vindictiveness or ven- 
geance. The purpose of the executions is educational. 

“Don’t worry,” each of the condemned is told 
as blindfolds are affixed. “It’s all okay: we'll update 
your Facebook.” 

But parallel lines never intersect, and as ours 
progresses, the parks and squares empty out. Only 
wraiths pass by, absent to themselves, linked in a 
psychic death pact to another wraith staring some- 
where at the same glowing screen. Only a few are 
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still resentfully here, temporarily anchored by do- 
mesticated dogs for whom no application yet exists 
to take on walks. But even the housepets appear 
more neurotic as they pull against a leash that con- 
nects only to dead weight. They stare frantically at 
nothing, like inmates too long interned. 

I think of a resolution to make on New Years. 
From now on, whenever I encounter a cyborg, I will 
speak only to the device, the brain, and ignore the 
flesh-head that still pretends to be in charge. Some- 
one should start killing cyborgs, smashing the de- 
vices and liberating the golem they hold in thrall. 

A year ago a wave of graffiti appeared in a 
park near my house. It was the first sign of life to 
have appeared there in some time. The occasion, I 
gathered, was the premature death of a member of a 
circle of young people who sometimes gathered on 
the stairs. “ Alex,” the inked etchings inscribed, “We 
will remember you.” “Alex, brother, we won’t for- 
get.” “Alex, you were my first love.” The wall stood 
almost always alone. The kids I associated with it 
appeared less and less often. Had I only dreamt 
them? The graffiti, as such, seemed like its own tribe. 
When the wall was washed clean, the writing ap- 
peared again, as if by magic. Now there is nothing 
there. I wonder if Iam the only one who remembers 
that unknown boy. What has become of his friends? 

And what superb instinct leads us to scratch 
away at the indelible facade of our world right at 
that moment when one of us snuffs out their mean- 
ingless life? As if the excess of agony standing like 
stale water that no apparatus yet designed can wash 
away pushes us Borf-like to attempt the impermis- 
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sible, the inscription of our experiences in the metal- 
lic flanks of our prison. In moments like these it 
seems that everyone is aware that amnesia is includ- 
ed in the bylaws of Order; and therefore, to not for- 
get, we must break the law. The only walls we are 
allowed to transform are on Facebook, mapping for 
the enemy. 

Today, true grieving demands we resort to 
graffiti. In a time not far off—already arrived in 
some parts —it will demand terrorism. 

Such a tragedy that suicide loses its enchant- 
ment with age. Precisely as we have nothing left to 
lose, we lose the resolve to go out with dignity in that 
ultimate, irrecuperable subversion. As though we 
were genetically programmed to weaken just in those 
years when we can claim empirical proof that, no, 
things will not get better, it seems the onset of a hor- 
monal listlessness, the liquification of a certain moral 
fiber running through our core, enlists us to plod 
along withthe whole of our society, look away or gri- 
mace as we might, but ever onwards, in furtherance 
of whatever harebrained course the species has set. 

The political consequences of this resulting 
lack of elderly suicide bombers are immense. Social 
stability may lay thanks for its prosperity on the 
doorstep of that biological cowardice with which 
failures cling to failure and rebels, at their very best, 
cling to those same gestures that have long since let 
them down. 

Even the engineers of each new apparatus are 
feeling lonely. How many start-up geeks marketing 
the latest Twitter spin-off or networking app sin- 
cerely believe that their invention might bring peo- 
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ple closer? Convince a prisoner that freedom is 
made of walls, and they will build new cells all on 
their own. The guards have put down their guns but 
they can’t hand out bricks fast enough. The general 
population scouts out the new galleries and wings. 
Is this what we've been looking for? 

We often tell of Baron Hausmann of Paris, the 
rightwing architect who redesigned the city in time 
for the Commune, widening avenues and intersec- 
tions, enclosing common spaces, to take the defen- 
sive advantage away from a population in revolt 
and allow an invading army easy access, changing 
the very terrain to favor a new kind of war. 

We should speak more of Ildefons Cerda, the 
utopian socialist architect who redesigned Barcelo- 
na in the 1860s. He sought to use architecture to 
bring about social justice and defuse class conflict by 
bringing rich and poor together in harmony. The 
modifications he left behind were nearly the same 
as those that had been imposed on Paris. 

This is not new, but it is getting more common. 
Nowadays, hip CEOs debate whether technology 
will overcome alienation and powerlessness or 
whether it is increasingly totalitarian. One pole in 
this debate labors all the faster to develop new tech- 
nologies, hoping to find the one that will really save 
us, and the other promotes conscious capitalism and 
donates profits to NGOs. 

Those who do not take sides in the social war 
and commit themselves to a path of negation main- 
tain an affective allegiance to power, and the only 
way for them to reconcile this allegiance with what- 
ever residual feelings of being human still trouble 
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them in their new cyborg physiology is to decorate 
these allegiances, to pour even more affective atten- 
tion into the “improvement” of the rites of power. 
The fact that what we are seeing is not an initiative 
of the traditional ruling class is evident in the selec- 
tion of rites for decoration. Elections, military pa- 
rades, leader cults, and similar processes are not the 
objects of adoration. In fact, the enthusiastic cam- 
paigns of civic improvement have tended to desta- 
bilize, delegitimize, or eclipse the rites that have tra- 
ditionally been predominant in the sanctification of 
power. Neither have the initiatives come from the 
upper strata of the owning class; on the contrary, 
the most influential production to result in the deco- 
ration and intensification of the affective allegiances 
that tie people to power has been initiated by indi- 
viduals from the computer-literate section of what 
would be defined as the working class, who in their 
astronomic ascent have founded companies that up- 
set the preexisting capitalist hierarchy and now rank 
among the largest. 

A large part of what economists might see as 
growth in the last few decades is an exponential ex- 
plosion in the frenetically doomed activity of alien- 
ated people constructing new apparatuses to medi- 
ate alienation, with the unintended but inevitable 
consequence of spreading it to new heights and mo- 
ments of life. 

State planners and capitalists, while not the 
initiators of what has become an October 12, a Co- 
lumbus-moment, in the field of social control, have 
responded in perfect form; the former by pursuing 
an aggressive institutional advance into the network 
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of new and momentarily underregulated appara- 
tuses that have been formed, and by integrating new 
technics into a revamped Cold War security appara- 
tus; the latter by handing out bricks on low-interest 
loan, making sure that the supply never runs low 
and that no good deed goes unexploited. 

Yet one has the feeling that they are not merely 
profiting off a plebeian circus, that even the most 
powerful engineers are now moved by a quest to 
mediate alienation. As a historical rule, up until now 
it seems clear that no matter how universal alien- 
ation has been, the exercise of power acted as a drug 
to allow a certain class of people to find fulfillment 
in the midst of misery. This affective marker of the 
ruling class as distinct holders of power is what made 
Foucault’s theory of the immanence and diffusion of 
power an overstated argument and, if our present 
musings have set their teeth to marrow and not air, 
an argument that was ahead of its time. 

Increasingly, a new measure of class (post-de- 
feat class, as ladder and not as warfare) is how fully 
one can organize their lives in the space of the new 
virtual apparatuses. 

Could it be that the charm of winning the class 
war has worn out? A power-holder must hold it 
against someone. Once the class war is won is the 
moment our prison guard realizes that he too is ina 
prison. He is no longer a heroic protagonist wield- 
ing his power against the savage masses, but a con- 
duit through which power moves to maintain the 
good order of the apparatus. The emergency is past. 
Power no longer needs his creativity and dedication 
as protagonist to triumph. Put another way, power 
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has risen out of the class of protagonists who hero- 
ically generated and organized it so as to organize 
itself at a higher level. Today, affective dedication 
and creativity are required of all those desolate souls 
who must inhabit a prison, regardless of their level 
of relative privilege. 

The forerunner of this dynamic, now repeated 
at a greater intensity, is the patriarchal system of 
bribery that allowed any expendable proletarian or 
peasant man to play at being tyrant, and taste a 
small dose of the drug that made misery enjoyable. 

Games of power-against played out at a conti- 
nental scale color the early history of the State. Pow- 
er-as-drug constituted an affective wage that roped 
people in to building State power. However, power- 
fiending protagonists do not always make decisions 
in the interests of stability or accumulation. The new 
apparatuses, organized on a logic of power-as-flux, 
mark a tighter arrangement whereby people are con- 
duits of power and they pay to be played. They ded- 
icate their affective energies to the improvement of 
their prison, independent of any wages, because to 
not do so would be spiritual suicide. While capital- 
ism has always relied on unwaged labor, until now 
that labor has been provided by patriarchy or colo- 
nialism. In the Wikipedia age, the voluntary charac- 
ter of unwaged production is largely different. 

The new apparatuses of social networking also 
begin to quantify informal power (the very informal 
power that has always held primary importance, 
even and especially in the institutions of formal 
power, which could not work without it) in “likes”, 

“friends”, and “followers”. But this version of infor- 
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mal power is not the kind created by protagonists, it 
is the kind produced by a mill wheel set spinning by 
a hundred chained bodies each chasing after their 
own loneliness. 

There aresome who attempt to pirate power at 
the level of property, using unregulated spaces in 
the new apparatuses to steal and share the digital 
commodities that make up such a large part of the 
global economy. But alienation extends so far be- 
yond property, they can only hope to be privateers. 
The free circulation of the product they have liber- 
ated brings no benefit to the major concentrations of 
capital, whose spokespersons tell of tremendous 
economic losses. Surely, such crimes will not go un- 
punished, and in the future, prevented, as the State 
cannot abide unregulated space. But at a level much 
more dear to the world-machine than that of paltry 
capital accumulation, these would-be pirates are do- 
ing important work, thus they are allowed a certain 
license (though it is a license the most powerful na- 
tions will not recognize, just as the privateers were 
legally commissioned criminals in a polyarchic 
global system). 

The service they render is to maintain and 
even expand the project of social control. They are 
the next chapter in the dilemma of the workers who 
occupy their factory and keep on producing. To 
name a common example, they have liberated mu- 
sic— what could be more beautiful? But this is not a 
pirate cassette, taped off the radio and shared among 
friends on a boombox in the park. This is a digital 
file that will be added to an inhumanly extensive li- 
brary, linked in to the web for the collection of meta- 
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data, and fed directly into the ears of the golem, who 
will continue to slide like oil over the surface of the 
muted landscape, blind and limbless, doing what- 
ever it takes to avoid wondering how they got there. 

Such music is the pinnacle of our civilization. 
What beautiful sounds we invent, to play while the 
ship sinks, the weight of its spite bringing the whole 
sea down with it. 

A gust of tepid wind blows past me. I have fin- 
ished my circle and found nothing to keep me. An 
alcoholic sits on a bench, howling at the empty 
streets. Young people drift by, ears plugged to the 
world, bobbing their heads to unheard tunes. A dog 
barks. A motorcycle idles. When someone passes 
close enough, I hear a faint, electric rendition of 
song. 
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For the Love of God 


a continuation of “Golem in the Catacombs” 


When living beings are separated from their own expres- 
sions, gestures, tools, and traditions, they are reduced to 
golem, mere bodies, and every influence that these things, 
once a part of their being and now expropriated by the cat- 
egory of “apparatus”, exercise over them is now read as a 
form of corruption or control. This postmodern trope of the 
fragility of liberty —all influence is coercion; therefore lib- 
erty is a utopian concept — derives from the unconscious 
assumption that every factor external to a golem has in fact 
been designed to mold it and guide it through the appara- 
tuses where its miserable life plays out. 


The defeated communards of 1871 who had taken ref- 
uge in the Paris catacombs suffered a particularly 
gruesome fate. The victorious Versailles troops, who 
had received tacit support—in a stirring example of 
elite internationalism—from Bismarck’s Prussians, 
dynamited the catacomb tunnels where the refugees 
huddled, killing thousands. We can only wonder how 
many survived the initial blast, the earth itself falling 
in on their heads (the World Turned Upside Down 
falling back into place?), and wandered the catacombs, 
emptied of their utopia, in search of some subsistence. 
Later, the Sacré Coeur was built on the butte of 
Montmarte, the proletarian neighborhood where 
the insurrection began and where one of the key 
battles took place in the suppression of the Com- 
mune. The extravagant penance, now a major tour- 
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ist attraction, prevents us from returning to the site 
of our loss. Long before the science of urban archi- 
tecture as social control, the Church knew construc- 
tion as an act of war designed to finish off a defeated 
enemy, for le Sacre Couer was one of the last of a 
long lineage. The famous monastery at Mont-Saint- 
Michel was built atop the most important gathering 
place of the Gallic druids; unwitting lines of tourists 
pay it homage today with cameras in hand. Through- 
out South America, the oldest churches are to be 
found atop the waka of the Aymara or the sacred 
sites of other colonized peoples. 

In literature, another kind of Church was built 
atop an earlier revolutionary defeat. Victor Hugo’s 
monumental Les Miserables is set against the June 
Rebellion of 1832 (though it must also be read as a 
fruit of Hugo’s troubled relationship with the revo- 
lution of 1848). And although Hugo, a leftist, is sym- 
pathetic with the revolutionaries, his is above all a 
tale of redemption. Marius and Cosette may marry 
and find happiness and security (in the tale’s ethical 
grammar the latter is implicitly proffered as a pre- 
condition for the former) with Marius’s upper-class 
family (and, in the original novel, Jean Valjean’s fac- 
tory money), their youthful flirtation with insurrec- 
tion overlooked. A questioned God smiles on them, 
revealing in the end His indubitable munificence, 
with the Happy Ending serving as proof of transfor- 
mative forgiveness. In an earlier age, kings and tsars 
had to exercise general pardons—the Jubilee—to 
appear godlike. This new God need only save one 
soul—like the lottery winner or the pop star that 
rises alone out of crowds of miserable millions—to 
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redeem Himself for the spectating masses. 

Les Miserables’ long run tells a sort of story 
about the rise and fall of modernity. The original 
novel sets the archetypes into play. Love conquers 
all and heroes find happy endings. Hugo, after all, 
needed to tack into a new wind after the massacres 
of ‘48. He was part of a generation of writers who 
flirted with revolutionary ideas, only to abandon 
them when they were put into practice and used as 
weapons against the old order by “the wretched of 
the earth.” A republican who tended towards paci- 
fism, Hugo spoke out vehemently for the cause of 
equality and fraternity and even consorted with an- 
archists, yet he also helped to suppress the 1848 in- 
surrection in Paris. Later, old Victor was not as ac- 
tive as many of his colleagues who would lend their 
pens to justify the repression of proles and pétro- 
leuses after the Paris Commune. He nonetheless 
found the utility in a tactful separation between art 
and life, and class-climbing lovers would provide 
the perfect protagonists for the modern storyline. 

Les Miserables the musical struck the perfect 
note for a new generation of sell-out artists and 
failed revolutionaries, remassified and forced to 
consume their own defeat. The most poignant song 
in Schénberg and Boublil’s musical, opening in Par- 
is and London before becoming a Broadway hit, is 
“Empty Chairs at Empty Tables.” In the lines, 

Here they talked of revolution. 
Here it was they lit the flame. 
Here they sang about tomorrow 
And tomorrow never came. 
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Oh my friends, my friends, don’t ask me 

What your sacrifice was for 

Empty chairs at empty tables 

Where my friends will sing no more 

One can almost imagine a recent university gradu- 
ate, newly thrust into the real world, surveying in 
his mind the halls in the Sorbonne where the stu- 
dents debated, or the meeting room in Chicago 
where SDS had their 1969 congress that would lead 
to the creation of an armed vanguard, back before 
the hammer fell. 

It is the song of one who has participated in 
something transcendental, something real for the 
first time in his life, only to lose it because the com- 
munity it was born in has been swept away, the 
other communards either shot down (as in 1832) or 
robbed by the Spectacle and the prisons (as were the 
Weathermen and their less mediatic contempo- 
raries). The singer knows not how to find his way 
back and, re-enslaved by a cruel purgatory, can only 
blame the foolishness of his braver comrades for 
having tried to storm heaven. 

Finally, the Hollywood remake with Russell 
Crowe and Hugh Jackman proving—at times pain- 
fully —that today’s actors can still sing and dance, 
closes the cycle. Passing through the crass cultural 
cannibalism of the last years, with which every narra- 
tive that ever enjoyed an ounce of success is retailored 
for the silver screen in a desperate bid to continue 
producing without creating anything original, Les 
Miserables’ love story —at a time when the romantic 
narrative must arm itself with witty cynicism or 
worldly nuance to rise above its festering limitations — 
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comes off as antiquated and trite. It must hide behind 
a grandiose production and the outsider antics of Sas- 
cha Baron Cohen and Helena Bonham Carter because 
it is simply too weak to carry the plot, though in the 
original musical it is clearly identified as the principal 
narrative thread, all of Hugo’s other subplots and di- 
gressions abandoned without hesitation. 

The excitement of the insurrection is far more 
moving than the romance, and here we find another 
important theme. Of necessity the Spectacle pres- 
ents us with increasingly numerous renditions of 
revolution, from Fight Club to Robin Hood. To serve 
as operations of recuperation, some of these revolu- 
tions defeat themselves through extremism, provid- 
ing a cautionary moral tale against putting ideals 
into practice. Others attack one aspect of power, say 
the banks, while reinforcing another, like patriarchy, 
and yet others succeed by piercing the conspiracy, 
revealing the truth, and allowing the peaceful mass- 
es or the good institutions to make everything right, 
leaving the actual transformation to play out off 
camera. How is the rebellion of 1832 recuperated? 

This question is difficult to answer, just as to- 
day’s spectators might have a hard time placing the 
story’s defeated revolution in the genealogy of their 
current liberty. The same problem crops up in other 
films about freedom. William Wallace fights against 
an evil king—the bad kind of authority—and the 
voiceover in the final scenes assures us that the Scots 
eventually won their freedom, a fact that their recent 
opportunity to vote on independence can only con- 
firm. In one of Mel Gibson’s remakes of Braveheart, 
Patriot—the one set during the American Revolu- 
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tion—the relation between the heroic struggle por- 
trayed and the audience’s consequent lack of need to 
struggle is even more obvious. But what about an 
attempted political revolution in 19th century consti- 
tutional France? On the one hand, the dissidents’ de- 
cision to take up arms is an admirable flaw, when 
they really all should have just married well and 
joined high society. On the other hand, their rebel- 
lion is presented as an idealistic spirit— most purely 
embodied by Gavroche, the fearless child—that we 
are meant to believe eventually triumphed, though it 
can be carried on just as easily by the final scene’s 
marching masses as by armed insurgents. 

What makes up for the story’s ambiguity with 
regards to revolution is the parallel plot of redemp- 
tion. The State is redeemed in Javert’s mercy, the 
Church is redeemed in Bishop Myriel, and the bour- 
geoisie are redeemed as the guarantors of Marius 
and Cosette’s eventual happiness (suggesting a cu- 
rious window on the American Founding Fathers’ 
replacement of Locke’s “property” with “the pur- 
suit of happiness”). 


Do you hear the people sing 
Lost in the valley of the night? 
It is the music of a people 
Who are climbing to the light. 


For the wretched of the earth 
There is a flame that never dies. 
Even the darkest night will end 
And the sun will rise. 
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They will live again in freedom 

In the garden of the Lord. 

They will walk behind the plough-share, 
They will put away the sword. 

The chain will be broken 

And all men will have their reward. 


Will you join in our crusade? 

Who will be strong and stand with me? 
Somewhere beyond the barricade 

Is there a world you long to see? 

Do you hear the people sing? 

Say, do you hear the distant drums? 

It is the future that they bring 

When tomorrow comes! 


The Christian moral—wait, pray, and all will 
be well—comes through in the final song. And the 
presence of that moral in the three generations of 
the telling, at the adolescence, decadence, and twi- 
light of modernity, suggests a continuity that is both 
obvious and inadmissible. 

I don’t know how the tale was received by its 
original audience, but by the third telling, the love 
that holds up the contradictions in the narrative 
structure of Les Miserables is not the cupidic escap- 
ism of its young paramours, but the love of God that 
provides transcendental weight to the promise of 
redemption, overwhelming the failed, forgotten 
revolution’s promises of transcendence. 

We can argue, and with good reason, that dur- 
ing the Enlightenment science replaced Christianity 
as the religion of the State. We should not, however, 
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forget Christianity’s paradoxical persistence. It is a 
key force in nationalist movements from Ukraine to 
Venezuela, and an important tool for turning ex- 
ploited populations against revolution, winning 
obedience to state authorities, extending capitalist 
property relations around the world. In South 
America and Africa in particular, Christian mission- 
aries serve in many ways as advance scouts for log- 
ging and mining companies. And Christianity’s 
close cousin, Islam, is effectively building states 
throughout Africa and Asia in places where Euro- 
pean colonialism failed to do so. 

Anarchists in this century do not talk as much 
about religion as an animating force for the appara- 
tuses of control, and if we do, we tend to understand 
it as a force in the lives of people who have not pro- 
gressed as far in their civilizational development, 
whether the backwater under the microscope is 
South Carolina or Kenya. 

We.might speak of two distinct figures that 
represent the exploited during the Christian and 
then the scientific phases of capitalist accumulation; 
the zombie who is enchanted and set to work and 
the golem who is constructed by its master, made of 
broken material, simple dust. Christianity simply 
robs people’s souls to turn them into workers, con- 
founding its slaves or holding them captive to meta- 
physical blackmail, while scientific power gives the 
masters an architectural control over the environ- 
ment and reproduction of their subjects, not merely 
enslaving them but creating them out of whole cloth. 

But this progression of distinct phases owes too 
much to the fundamental eschatology that Christian- 
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ity and Western science share. In practice, the two 
modalities of power operate simultaneously. In a pla- 
tonic world where body and spirit have been alien- 
ated, in a Christian world where the body has been 
shamed and the spirit captivated, in a capitalist world 
where the body has been enslaved and the spirit has 
been banished, and in a scientific world where the 
body has been mechanized and the spirit disproved, 
the apparatuses of control lack an animus. 

They (by which I suppose I mean the conduits 
of apparatuses that exist to evaluate other appara- 
tuses) can measure the power that flows between 
the conduits and captives of a given apparatus, 
binding and differentiating them. But they are also 
aware of the limits of a captive’s identification with 
their apparatus, a certain melancholy among con- 
duits that acts like friction, decreasing their conduc- 
tivity and even halting production. And they have 
seen cases of a grim nihilism that arises from time to 
time, causing captives to act like barbarians and 
handle their apparatus with brute violence and 
against its design, or one that spreads more invisibly 
to conduit and captive alike, causing them to blur 
and desert their roles. 

Even in a well designed apparatus, the flow of 
power is not enough to motivate the conduits or 
bind the captives to their role. The threat of punish- 
ment is also a necessary element, but too honest to 
be left in the open for long without delivering di- 
minishing returns and augmenting risks. The peo- 
ple need to be animated through an affective alle- 
giance with an entity that cannot disappoint them 
by changing the terms of the contract, as any institu- 
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tion of power will eventually do when it capitalizes 
on whatever trust has been deposited in it. That en- 
tity is their own longing, the first glimpse of tran- 
scendence, the very substance the State has always 
worked to control or destroy. 

If in its first millennium the Church aimed to 
keep the spirit out of the commoners’ grasp, effec- 
tively creating a less spiritual world by enclosing it 
in Latin scripture and in the Holy See and stamping 
out one of the most frequent heresies — that the Holy 
Ghost spoke to everyone who listened —now it is 
one of several institutions whose purpose is to di- 
vert the miserable and the wretched from a nihilistic 
confrontation with a dead, scientific society by dan- 
gling in front of them a new spirituality, controlled 
as the old one was but not so tightly, for the new 
permissible spirit is accessible, on sale, and adapt- 
able to consumer demand. 

While traveling recently in South America, I 
got to see this aggressive marketing firsthand. The 
evangelists are at the forefront, but is it overly para- 
noid to assume that one pope was recalled and an- 
other was elected to jumpstart a new Catholic evan- 
gelism in South America? From one country to the 
next, billboards announced mega-revivals by visit- 
ing evangelists from the US, each eager to expand 
their fief. And the growth of evangelism goes hand 
in hand with popular support for snitching, mining, 
policing, the eradication of indigenous cultures, and 
development in general. I also came face to face with 
a revived Christianity’s effectiveness at dealing with 
potentially destabilizing mental illness and subver- 
sive cynicism, when I got to know two truck drivers. 
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The first was batshit crazy, and the second was a 
jaded ex-revolutionary who had been imprisoned 
during the dictatorship and evidently was not im- 
pressed by what the socialists had accomplished in 
power (a disenchantment that for some people leads 
to radicalization, but that has driven entire, forgot- 
ten generations into the arms of God). 

The first driver told about a girl in Brazil who 
was dead for a week and then got resuscitated. 
While dead, St. Peter took her to visit heaven and 
hell so she could tell everyone about it. In hell she 
came across the Pope, hung upside down for being 
a Catholic, and Celia Cruz for her lascivious lyrics. 
She also spied Michael Jackson. 

“For molesting children?” I asked. 

“For dancing backwards, contrary to the spirit 
of God,” the driver told me with a straight face. He 
went on to explain that the King of Pop was sur- 
rounded by moonwalking demons, tormenting him 
to eternity for his linear perverseness. 

Like I said, batshit crazy, the kind of person 
who would undermine any rational discourse of so- 
cial control, if the Church hadn't given thema ready 
made set of fantasies and bugaboos to fixate on. 

I thought I would like the second truck driver 
more, because I learned early on that he had been a 
political prisoner. During the first hours of our shared 
drive, we spoke about the dictatorship, the current 
government, and the struggle by indigenous people 
in the region. Then the sun set, he turned off the radio, 
looked over at me, and asked if I believed in God. The 
following hours were Hell, as he aggressively tried to 
convince me that people were evil, and that quinoa 
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was God's way of letting the natives know about Je- 
sus, since the Bible didn’t arrive until much later. 

When he stopped to help a stranded driver re- 
place a spare tire, I told him, “See, you’re a good 
person!” 

“Tam not good!” he shrieked, tears forming in 
his eyes. 

A slow learner, I finally decided it was a mis- 
take to try to have a reasonable conversation with 
him. I will never know what happened to that truck 
driver in prison, why he hated himself, and to what 
extent the corruption of his socialist former com- 
rades affected him, but it seemed clear that Christi- 
anity mediated it for him. Love of God as hatred of 
self and hatred of society, but also as an opportunity 
to do good in a safe, non-projectual way that re- 
quires no emotional risk, since the end is already 
written. Without that, I doubt he would have been 
able to function as a productive member of society. 

Who can doubt that Christianity today is both 
innovative and on the cutting edge of social control, 
when they consider the great currency that Christi- 
anity has among the mad and insane? While the 
pills that are meant to regulate the emotional unreli- 
ability of the golem remain imperfect, the opiate of 
religion succeeds in redeeming millions of depres- 
sives and psychotics, casualties of capitalism who 
would otherwise turn to a destabilizing lunacy, as 
socially useful subjects. After all, good Christians 
may play out their paranoid persecution fantasies 
while faithfully serving as snitches, taxpayers, work- 
ers, and soldiers. Faith can be the release for their 
madness, a belief in human evil as the non-heretical 
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expression of a manichean nihilism, and they never 
need to see the inside of an asylum. 

The simultaneity of a Christian modality of 
power with the modality of scientific social control 
is also evident in the affective allegiance that can 
only exist for the subjects of a totalitarian state. Even 
in this age of scientific rationalism, people can expe- 
rience a transformative rapture when they surren- 
der themselves to the absolute power of a bureau- 
cratic institution. 

In the abstract this hypothesis, or any other 
that could ascribe such passion to a bureaucracy, 
seems doubtful. But imagine what it was like for the 
arrestees of the Greenscare, locked up in the dun- 
geons of the State, their entire future in the hands of 
the FBI. When they broke and agreed to become 
snitches, did they feel the warm rush of clemency, 
like the kiss of the papal ring? Giving themselves 
over to the advances of the long-shunned State, did 
they suddenly find themselves in the presence of 
God, as Winston Smith finally found Big Brother? 

With the invention of the golem, spiritual mat- 
ters should have been put to rest. The living world 
has been utterly destroyed, ground to dust, and our 
new bodies—our new selves—are made from that 
dust, constructed in arrangements that suit the needs 
of power and set to play in a Garden of Eden that is 
really just one big factory. How could cyborgs 
dream? Yet dream we do, and become depressed, 
and sometimes go off the deep end and paint the 
canvass of our misery with a red more real than 
acrylic tones can simulate (guns will be blamed, 
though fortunately in the last few years the disarmed 
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nations have increasingly belied this allegation with 
enthusiastic uses of knives and automobiles). 

I know very little about the old Buddhist states, 
but I can imagine that if they had grown to install a 
world system metaphysically organized atop the op- 
posite pole in a similar mind/ matter dichotomy, with 
a capitalism that measured accumulations of peace 
and duty rather than trade and production, eventu- 
ally the body —that misleading shadow of the false 
physical world—would reassert itself and require 
more archaic institutions of state authority to coddle 
and distract its longings, always in a sphere that did 
not intersect with matters of the spirit. 

So it is today. The golem still dream and cry — 
but if they are fabricated beings made of the dust of 
the old world, perhaps Democritus went awry in 
looking for the atom in the too-small-to-see, for if 
even dust contains dreamings the atom must be the 
universe itself—and they must be given something 
great and out of reach to love and to fear. The sub- 
jects of state power are no longer living beings, and 
there is a cathedral built atop each of our past defeats. 
To pay homage we are told we must walk in through 
the doors. On arrival we're not sure it’s what we were 
looking for but we mouth along with the rite to as- 
suage our doubts, just as the last grandiose song in a 
bad musical tries to divert our dissatisfaction. 

But the body cannot walk to the spirit any 
more than the spirit can wish itself a body. 

Work continues, disappointments stack up, 
hairs go grey and bellies flab, the tables and chairs 
where we sat in our passionate debates empty out, 
the street that was a bonfire is an apparatus again 
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and the memory no longer seems worthy of passing 
on because of the inarticulate confusion it provokes 

in us. Yet the sense of something greater, immediate 

and unreachable, something that gives us courage, 
that could wrap us in the strongest of embraces and 
protect us through death or defeat, mocks us from 
all directions. 
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Science 
A continuation of “For the Love of God” 


Elaborating an idea that was mentioned but left un- 
explored in the previous essay, we wish to outline 
some central arguments of our belief that Western 
science or Enlightenment rationalism constitutes a 
mythical worldview, a state religion, and a produc- 
tive modality, which is to say, a worldshaper. While it 
is true that all religions are worldshapers, since un- 
derstanding is one of the first forms of shaping, by 
being integrally connected to capitalism Western 
science is the most powerful worldshaper to date; 
far from neutral, it is a most potent machine. Not 
only do we argue the religious nature of Science, we 
also assert that it is a direct ideological descendant 
of Christianity, and while the ascendancy of En- 
lightenment rationalism constituted a rupture with 
Church power and doctrine, we would qualify this 
as an evolutionary rupture, incurring no more 
breakage or damage to Church structures and think- 
ing than was strictly necessary for Science to gain its 
independence and make a qualitative leap as the he- 
gemonic worldshaper, as the butterfly must break 
the chrysalis. 


Mere Empiricism 

From the outset we find it necessary to make a cru- 
cial distinction between Enlightenment rationalism, 
a category that contains nearly all the attributes peo- 
ple wish to communicate when they refer to “sci- 
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ence,” and the empirical method, which rational- 
ism’s coreligionists would have us believe is the 
pure essence and extent of real science, a method 
unencumbered by worldview. 

In rejecting Science we do not reject the empiri- 
cal method, which we consider a useful but severely 
limited way of gaining knowledge; rather we reject 
all of Western science’s dark matter, all the elements 
it claims not to possess. We can use the empirical 
method without believing in Science just like we can 
appreciate a cathedral without being Catholic or use 
fire or wheels without being animists (as were the 
probable inventors of those tools). In fact, the com- 
parison is faulty, given that Enlightenment thinkers 
were not the sole nor the first inventors of empiri- 
cism, just as Johannes Gutenberg was not the sole 
nor the first inventor of the printing press. Experi- 
mentation is widespread in human history, and in 
many cultures it has taken on methodical forms. 

Because scientists from the “hard” branches 
have studied neither discourse, nor symbols, nor 
logic, they tend to be unaware when they are speak- 
ing metaphorically, and often confuse fact with fic- 
tion (to be fair I should point out that this problem, 
which I had grasped but could not articulate, was 
first elucidated to me by a PhD candidate of the hu- 
manities). Believers in Science will generally assert 
that Science itself is nothing more than empiricism. 
This is balderdash. We enumerate below a whole 
host of religious elements of the rationalist world- 
view and characteristics that the Enlightenment un- 
critically inherited from Christianity. But first, it 
would be good to point out a chief limitation of em- 
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piricism itself. This element can be summed up as 
the following non-falsifiable article of faith: “believe 
only what you can see.” Such a belief is wholly igno- 
rant of the fact, now empirically proven, that obser- 
vation changes what is being observed, and it also 
predisposes us to a knowledge of aliens rather than 
a knowledge of self, relationships, or fields. 

Leaving behind positivism and the faithin one 
kind of knowledge alone, we would state that “only 
what can be observed and tested counts as empirical 
knowledge.” The implication is that there are many 
other kinds of knowledge, a recognition unknown 
to men of “Science,” who have chosen to name their 
doctrine, simply and presumptuously, “Knowl- 
edge” —in Latin of course, suggesting an entire oth- 
er train of baggage coming along on tracks clearly 
laid down by the Catholic church. 


Objectivity 

While we can appreciate a limited but significant va- 
lidity in empiricism, we must attack objectivity 
wholeheartedly as a philosophically and empirically 
preposterous idea, as well as a morally disturbed 
way of looking at the world. Nevermind the insis- 
tence that contradiction or paradox constitutes a 
logical fallacy (which in some cultures would be 
viewed as a sign of a simplistic immaturity), the be- 
lief that there exists a complete, internally aligned, 
finite set of facts to describe every situation implies 
a worldview screaming for an absent god. All facts 
are processed knowledge resulting from personal 
involvement in a situation, guided by a specific cul- 
tural and historical framing as well as individual 
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motivations. Regardless of whether a falling tree 
makes noise in an empty forest, how someone un- 
derstands a forest and what features of it they de- 
cide to, or are even able to, measure, are all subjec- 
tively determined factors. There are no facts without 
personhood, and the tendency to try to alienate the 
facts from the producers of those facts not only 
trains people in a non-ecstatic disembodied view of 
their own lives, it also suggests dishonesty as well 
as an extreme discomfort with one’s place in the 
world. In a world not ruled by Science, psycholo- 
gists would be speaking about “objectivity neurosis” 
rather than “oppositional defiance disorder.” 

Empirically and philosophically speaking, ob- 
jectivity is a concept that has been thoroughly prob- 
lematized, if not to say discredited; nonetheless it 
continues to make the rounds and play a central role 
in shaping people’s worldview (a dynamic that we 
will see pop up a number of times throughout this 
essay). It is now a well produced and difficult to 
deny fact that observation always changes that 
which is observed. 

This holds true across the disciplines, from the 
thermometer slightly changing the temperature of 
the matter it is inserted into, to the velocity of one 
object being relative to the velocity of the object 
from which it is being observed, to people changing 
their behavior, even pandering to the scientist’s ex- 
pectations, when being observed by an anthropolo- 
gist or sociologist. This boils down to a truism that 
should, at least philosophically, hold great weight: 
it is impossible to know the world without us. 

In terms of physics, it is hard to talk about ob- 
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jective velocity and position because space is not a 
neutral, static field of fixed coordinates against 
which objects can be measured; in fact on a number 
of levels even the firm distinction between object 
and space is illusory, stemming froma human (or at 
least Western) preference for seeing things and not 
seeing the field that contains them. 

And in terms of knowledge production focus- 
ing on other humans, we can take amoment to mock 
medical studies (the medical industry, ahem, pro- 
fession, will be a favorite whipping boy of this arti- 
cle). The supposedly passive subjects in medical 
studies are engaged in the study for specific reasons 
opaque to the researchers who are ostensibly in con- 
trol; they know how to give the researchers what 
they want, and even to play them. In many cases, 
they are more able professionals than the research- 
ers themselves. And if we are to believe that an un- 
controlled “placebo effect,” purely psychological in 
terms of Science’s mind-body dualism, can corrupt 
the results of a study, what about the psychological 
effects of living for several days inside a research 
facility, under artificial lights, an altered diet and 
daily routine, and constant observation, not to men- 
tion the tapping of bodily fluids? The objectivity 
and “control” in a medical study is a convenient lie, 
an industry convention designed to produce credi- 
bility, which is nothing other than an appearance. 

As for statistics, the ultimate in objective infor- 
mation, anyone who cares to knows how easily sta- 
tistics can be cooked and manipulated, at the moment 
of presentation, of analysis, or even at the moment of 
data intake. Which is not to say, relativistically, that 
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all statistics are meaningless or equally valid; only 
that they can never be honestly used as anything 
more than one of many forms of knowledge, nor do 
they convey that chimera, objective truth. 

And though scientists are not always directly 
involved in the production of the following dis- 
course, the pedantic idea of objectivity that is a cor- 
nerstone of the news media only functions in a soci- 
ety that holds Science as sacred. The journalistic 
hoax that allows an infinity of perspectives to be si- 
lenced so as to present “both sides” of a story, and 
their refusal to educate viewers about the invisibil- 
ized questions of framing, can only fly for a public 
that still believes that objective information exists. It 
would probably not be exaggerated to view this 
hoax as a cover-up. If people realized that the best 
that can be hoped for (and not even in a pessimistic 
sense) is multi-subjective knowledge, they would 
not constantly have to devalue and suppress their 
own subjective knowledge, which is to say their life 
experiences, in the search for a superior yet unat- 
tainable objective knowledge. And someone who 
suppresses their own viewpoint is easier to control. 


Heresy 

Additionally, before we enumerate rationalism’s 
myths and religious features, it would also do to 
touch on a middle area: knowledge that is validated 
by the empirical method, but marginalized or ob- 
scured by the acting priests of Science. We can refer 
to this field as heresy, an exploration conducted 
within the terminology and cosmology of the faith, 
rather than external to it, but one that contradicts 
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the interests of those who hold power over the faith. 

To validate our terminological comparison to 
heresy within the Christian paradigm, we can con- 
sider the Anabaptists. As with all heretics of their 
era, they were also true Christians. They used the 
objective material and tools of the Church, namely 
the reading of Scripture, to subvert the unspoken 
goal of the Church institution, which was Power, 
the accumulation of which its heir Science has real- 
ized to a far greater extent and in a more dissimu- 
lated, innocent fashion. And just as the Anabaptists 
were marginalized once their ability to contest the 
Church exercise of power was violently eliminated, 
so too are heretical forms of Science marginalized, 
though the mechanisms of marginalization are quite 
different, owing in part to modern media technolo- 
gies and the universalization of literacy, and in part 
to the functioning of research grants. 

Gaia theory, the Kropotkinian view of evolu- 
tion, and Reclusian theorizations in geography are 
three examples of heresy in the rationalist paradigm. 
Articulated by trained scientists with a scientific ter- 
minology, compatible with systems theory and oth- 
er contemporary theories that are given more cre- 
dence, modifiable in the face of empirical testing so 
as to separate them from pseudo-science; nonethe- 
less they all have been effectively marginalized. The 
latter two, theorized by anarchists who won great 
praise in their day, have been largely erased from 
the history books, only starting to make a reappear- 
ance today, whereas the former has been marginal- 
ized primarily through derision. Rather than being 
subjected to scrutiny, it is affixed with an aura of 
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mysticism (granted, the name helps) enough to keep 
away research funders and scientists concerned 
about their careers. Simultaneously, the police on 
multiple continents wage a fierce and bloody war, 
under the rubric of antiterrorism, against anyone 
who would attach the Gaia theory worldview to a 
social force (in other words, radical environmental- 
ists who see life as a planetary quality, and the earth 
as a living system that can only be protected holisti- 
cally). As much as the skeptics would insist that 
these two maneuvers in the current war on heresy 
are separate—the derision and the repression— we 
must not forget that the police today, like most other 
professions, conduct themselves scientifically, and 
that they generally do not attack social groups 
granted legitimacy by other powerful institutions. 

A fact published by Silvia Federici illustrates 
the link between the enthusiastic explorations of sci- 
ence and of the police; Francis Bacon, the father of 
empiricism, was also the Attorney General for the 
British Crown. He conducted political repression for 
the State, becoming involved in the interrogation 
and torture of subjects, an activity that perhaps ex- 
panded his understanding of the methodical acqui- 
sition of knowledge. And even though today, given 
centuries of complexification, the ecologist and the 
police investigator, both scientifically trained, are 
not the same person, it is hard to ignore the commu- 
nity of interests they work for. One is employed by 
Exxon to carry out investigations that will either 
raise doubts about global warming or open up new 
product lines for “clean energy,” and the other has a 
“domestic terrorism” assignment that was created 
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after political lobbying by Exxon in the face of a di- 
rect action campaign against a pipeline. Or perhaps 
his job post was indirectly created by Weyerhauser, 
or Monsanto, or Huntingdon Life Sciences, but in 
that case one only need go a level higher, to find that 
both companies use the same bank. 


Mythical Inheritance 

One of the prime hand-me-downs that is pervasive 
in Enlightenment rationalism is the tension between 
the material and the ideal, which is perhaps the def- 
initional tension of Western civilization, apparent in 
Plato, apparent in Christianity, and apparent in Sci- 
ence. Although each of these paradigms has seized 
on somewhat different resolutions to the tension, 
the dichotomy itself is peculiar, arbitrary in the way 
that all cultural values are arbitrary. 

Science pretends to resolve the tension by pro- 
ducing a dead universe (a philosophical projection 
that Science as a worldshaper may be close to achiev- 
ing). The ideal or the spirit has been abolished, as- 
sumed to be a fiction of the material world, whichin 
rationalist terms is the only world (almost an inver- 
sion of Manichaeism, which is curious given the 
fury with which the medieval Church attacked the 
followers of Mani). Scientists still are not any closer 
to furnishing ultimate explanations of conscious- 
ness, life, or creation—though their “I don’t know” 
has gotten fascinatingly more detailed—and they 
continuously have to return to their relationship 
with religion, their explanations of the power of the 
mind, the placebo effect, reports of altered con- 
sciousness among people who experienced tempo- 
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rary death, and so on. This wouldn't be a problem if 
Science did not pretend to be an absolute system of 
knowledge. As far as answers are concerned, Sci- 
ence is much better at cobbling them together than 
most other systems of knowledge, but the weight of 
its pretension to absoluteness causes it to stumble 
painfully over these few details, again and again, 
that it still cannot smooth down. 

It is worth noting that, even though today, pre- 
Enlightenment Christianity is portrayed (in anach- 
ronistic terms) as fanciful and mystical, in fact Chris- 
tianity took many important steps towards the dead 
universe of Enlightenment rationalism. Notably, 
Christianity succeeded in enclosing the sacred, 
which had once been a commons. The heresies that 
the Church attacked most violently were precisely 
those heresies that claimed that everyone could talk 
to God without priests as intermediaries. The 
Church was founded on the erection of barriers be- 
tween common people and the sacred. What’s more, 
Christianity was a notably skeptical religion for its 
day, discussing doctrine and evidence with a high 
premium on logic, method, and objectivity. The 
chief difference is that the primary materials they 
operated on in their theoretical laboratories were 
not observations of the world around them, but 
Scripture; nonetheless Church scholars regularly 
debated with vigor what stories, traditions, and 
documents were fraudulent rather than accepting 
any tall tale placed before them. 

True, the Catholic Church certified a great 
many miracles in order to canonize their saints, but 
their actions must be compared with what came be- 
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fore them, not what came after. Catholicism consti- 
tuted a much less miraculous universe than the pa- 
gan one that had preceded it. Theirs was a universe 
in which miracles could not be commonly experi- 
enced and proclaimed, but had to be granted institu- 
tional recognition. Moreover, the honoring of saint- 
hood was a necessary Catholic concession to the 
paganism it worked hard to supplant. Much of the 
opprobrium reserved by Protestantism and then ra- 
tionalism for the Catholic Church was directed at its 
worldly compromises with a decentralized spiritual 
practice that, by the 17th century, had already been 
stamped out. It is no coincidence that the countries 
where the witch burnings were most thorough and 
the bloodiest forms of Protestantism most active 
would also be the cradles of scientific rationalism. 

Nor is it a coincidence that many of the early 
men of science were monks or trained ecclesiasts, 
such as Copernicus, Mendel, Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Georges Lemaitre, Nicolas Steno, and 
many more, while others like Linnaeus were edu- 
cated for the priesthood before branching off into 
other fields of study. 

Science has gone one further, abolishing the 
sacred sphere that the Church had enclosed and 
placed beyond easy access. Nonetheless, it not only 
suffers this absence, it continues to produce a world 
ruled by abstraction, often to a neurotic degree. Far 
from solved, the tension between matter and spirit it 
inherited from Christianity remains alive in Science. 

We can also fault Science for its proliferation of 
simplified myths. Ishmael, by Daniel Quinn, articu- 
lates perfectly how our scientific society is based on 
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anthropocentric myths about evolution. Ask anyone 
to explain the evolution of life, and they will tell you 
a story that starts with single-celled organisms and 
ends with humankind, the pinnacle of progress. Sci- 
entists have an easy out, for they can always claim 
that this is not really a factually rigorous or “objec- 
tive” explanation of evolution, and they can’t be 
blamed for other people’s ignorance. What they can’t 
explain is why that myth has always been repro- 
duced at a far greater frequency than any empirically 
accurate rendition of the evolution tale, and often is- 
sues from the mouths of trained scientists themselves. 

In fact, practitioners of Science are far more 
guilty of this simplification process than their prede- 
cessors. With the Christians, the simplified myths 
tend to involve simply glossing over contradictions. 
It is my impression that most Christians don’t know 
that the Bible is actually full of contradictions, or 
that, for example, Genesis actually contains multi- 
ple creation stories that differ on important details. 
With Science, however, the mythical simplifications 
tend to be far more crass, often flying in the face of 
empirical evidence in order to articulate a myth that 
is calming or convenient to the social order. Exam- 
ples abound, from the already cited evolution myth 
that depicts a hierarchical progression culminating 
in homo sapiens, to apologia for nuclear energy, to 
essentialist justifications for traditional gender rela- 
tions. Frustratingly, such myths are hard to chal- 
lenge, because scientists are not usually instructed 
in the nuances of symbolic communication, and 
thus do not recognize a myth if it slaps them in the 
face (on the contrary, they tend to operate in the 
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Christian realm of truth, taking their own narratives 
as objective, and those of other religions as prepos- 
terous absurdities). If effectively confronted, any of 
these myths can be conveniently jettisoned as pseu- 
do-science, but an explanation is never offered as to 
why such myths are so often produced by scientists 
themselves, and why opportunities are systemati- 
cally generated for their distribution. 

Because Science is operating in a much more 
complicated textual terrain than Scripture, and be- 
cause of the attendant professionalism, no scientist 
has a global picture, the way an erudite Biblical 
scholar might have a global picture of his respective 
textual terrain. In other words, scientists inevitably 
have to address aspects of empirical knowledge that 
are outside their field of expertise. Their vision of 
other fields is often fed to them by the same mass 
media that take the fall for being the propagators of 
pseudo-science. But what we are dealing with is 
something systematic. In a knowledge system that is 
far too complex for any one mind to appreciate all of it, or 
even a tenth of it, the mechanisms by which knowledge is 
simplified for the non-specialists, and by which a global 
portrayal of the knowledge is produced, must be analyzed 
as a structural part of that knowledge system. Western 
science, however, dodges the bullet on this one by 
avoiding holistic analysis of its methodology. 
Against such a laughably broad claim as “Science 
produces a mythical view of evolution,” the institu- 
tional body need only trot out an expert on, say, the 
evolution of color-perception among insects, to give 
a suitably detailed description of evolutionary pro- 
cesses and thus deny responsibility for the inaccura- 
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cies of pop science. But the pop science and the 
mechanisms that produce it are an integral part of 
Science itself. 

In the most charitable analysis, individual sci- 
entists or scientific institutions would do well to 
analyze this enduring failure to communicate. Why 
are SO many inaccurate narratives and so much mis- 
information distributed and reproduced, long after 
the advent of the Age of Reason? No doubt, politi- 
cians or television can be blamed, but any sincere 
skeptic cannot help but to see the way these mythi- 
cal narratives are structurally reinforced, and the 
way they are beneficial to power-holders in a hierar- 
chical society. 

The structural component is important, and 
reveals other forms of Christian heritage. Similar to 
the medieval church, the advancement of Western 
science is accomplished by professionals who are 
patronized by financial and territorial powers, free 
to research and debate within the informal but very 
real boundaries established by patronage, while 
bringing no empowerment or enlightenment to the 
masses, only instructions. After all, the average citi- 
zen of a modern, scientific country gains no real 
tools for understanding or influencing the world 
around them. On thecontrary, they are consigned to 
believing their doctor or the scientists who quality 
control the products they consume (a frequently 
foolish and sometimes even fatal mistake), and 
gleaning simplified versions of larger truths from 
copies of National Geographic or a productive half- 
hour spent watching the Discovery Channel. 

Like the Church hierarchy, the hierarchy of 
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scientific tenures is not a meritocracy as they would 
like to believe. One encounters an endless number 
of nincompoops with PhDs. And while we may find 
academic, peer-reviewed, journals to be an invalu- 
able resource for research, as well as a useful vehicle 
for the production and evaluation of empirical 
knowledge (this is of course a meek understate- 
ment), it is not infrequently that one comes across 
authors in such journals who are total hacks inca- 
pable of marshaling facts or analyzing their own 
data; and the only reason they were published is be- 
cause they boasted a fancy piece of paper and a 
prestigious post. 

And while that nebulous network we can iron- 
ically refer to as Science is not as nepotist as the one 
that, with more precision, we can refer to metonym- 
ically as the Church—although tell that to the Har- 
vard Admissions Board—entry into the club and 
ascendance in its ranks is determined at least as 
much by class considerations, dexterousness at uni- 
versity politics, alignment with other power struc- 
tures, and success in publishing and receiving fund- 
ing (which means selling to a market) as it is by 
merit or ability. We personally know of an intelli- 
gent scientist and excellent professor who was pre- 
vented from getting tenure in her department sim- 
ply because her politics differed from those of the 
department chair. 

Such personal anecdotes are hardly scientific 
and can’t be taken as solid proof of anything, of 
course, but the day the professionals publish an em- 
pirical study revealing once and for all how many of 
their colleagues are total idiots, perhaps we can give 
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up on our rude, country mouse ways and stick to The 
Facts rather than bewildering readers with romantic 
little jaunts through Storyland. In fact, this absence of 
data reveals an important point: scientific institutions 
will not produce knowledge that is not useful to the 
exercise of power. They would only conduct and 
publish a study revealing how many accredited sci- 
entists were airheads if there were some institutional 
pressure to reform admissions processes; in the 
meantime, such studies are useless because they 
would serve to discredit the institutions. 

Science, like Christianity in the Middle Ages, 
is the custodian of collective memory. Whereas be- 
fore it was only clerics who recorded the history of 
society, now nearly all primary research is conduct- 
ed by trained scientists (social and other). Subse- 
quently, the masses may do with this data what we 
will, but the questions of what forgotten epochs or 
aspects of history will be opened up to us and from 
what angle they will be mined are decided entirely 
by professional researchers. 

Another artifact of Christian inheritance is the 
progressive, unilinear view of time that rationalism 
has strongly favored. This was the dominant Chris- 
tian temporality once the Gnostics were defeated 
around the 5th century and while since Einstein it 
no longer holds water in physics and has been chal- 
lenged in recent decades in many of the social sci- 
ences, the myth of progress is still firmly entrenched. 
Examples include the evolution myth already dis- 
cussed, in which humans follow chimpanzees, or 
the long dominant and still taught anthropological 
framework that has states following chiefdoms fol- 
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lowing tribes following bands, another story with 
no basis in fact. In his excellent research, Stephen Jay 
Gould documents a number of scientific blunders 
among linguists and others who assumed that the 
simple must be followed by the complex, as well as 
an abundance of examples from the natural and so- 
cial sciences demonstrating the non-progressive 
multilineality of evolution. 

Another prejudice Enlightenment rationalism 
inherited from Christianity is the belief in a unitary 
cause. Just as Thomas Aquinas based his proof for 
the existence of God on the non-falsifiable assump- 
tion that existence needed a unitary, original cause, 
physicists and mathematicians continue to perfect 
Grand Unified Theories in order to come closer to a 
“theory of everything.” And in other fields, scientists 
cleave to Ockham’s Razor, a prejudice towards the 
simplest explanation (developed by a Franciscan 
friar no less). And while Ockham’s Razor is clearly 
useful, and a necessary complement to falsifiability, 
it can also accustom thinkers to blind themselves to 
complexity, or to see causation and change occur- 
ring in unilinear chains rather than as dynamic equi- 
libria shifting across a field. 

Enlightenment rationalism directly inherited 
Christianity’s zeal for speaking in the name of na- 
ture; in fact as it reached maturation Science directly 
contested the ability of the Church to speak for the 
natural world, usurping that throne for itself. Just as 
Christianity in certain moments declared homosex- 
uality, sex out of wedlock, working on Sunday, or 
going naked unnatural, Enlightenment rationalism 
began to justify its own social values through a par- 
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ticular characterization of the natural world. This 
new world they produced, both discursively and to 
an increasing extent socio-economically, is a me- 
chanical and hierarchical world. Natural patterns 
were described as “laws,” originally assumed to 
have been drafted by a clockmaker God. This latter 
figure, embarrassing for later scientists, quietly dis- 
appeared, but His clocklike universe and laws re- 
main. Living bodies continue to be characterized as 
machines, and with their typical obtuseness the pro- 
ponents of this view generally do not know if they 
are speaking literally or metaphorically. 

Perhaps the most important element shared by 
Christianity and Science is their pathologically im- 
mature fear of death. A large part of scientific pro- 
duction is designed to seek everlasting life for indi- 
viduals (those who can afford the treatments, of 
course) and for the species. Nevermind that scien- 
tists claim to speak for the natural world and in na- 
ture species die out; humanity must survive. Does 
Science, therefore, think to change the productive 
processes it has given rise to, since they are the 
greatest current threat to human survival? Of course 
not. These processes must be accelerated so that hu- 
mankind can colonize Mars before we destroy the 
biosphere, colonize other solar systems before our 
sun dies, and in the meantime set up a planetary de- 
fense system should any asteroids come too close. 
Scientists evidently cannot get over themselves and 
accept that everybody dies. 

Why is our species more important than all the 
others, and more important than the inorganic pro- 
cesses of the universe? The only possible justifica- 
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tion for getting ourselves, at the cost of all others, off 
the planet is, “because we can.” If that is the ulti- 
mate ethic of our civilization, it is only fair that it be 

applied not only to scientists but also to their oppo- 
nents. We can hope the luddites and primitivists 

take note. Anything that can be done, must be done. 
Any scientist that can be killed, should be. Why not? 

It’s not like there’s anything, in the grand scheme of 
things, to lose. 

Therefore, any supporter of Western science 
and in particular the project to send human life out 
into the stars should recognize that Ted Kaczynski 
and more recently ITS in Mexico were absolutely 
right in assassinating scientists. They had the power 
to do it, therefore it was right. But if, perhaps, they 
feel reluctant to place their lives in the hands of such 
a mercenary ethos, maybe, just maybe, it’s because 
their only real morality is the belief that everything 
they do is right. Not so different from the Christians 
in the end, are they? 


Partial Knowledge 

As we have stated earlier, Western science consti- 
tutes a knowledge system. The knowledge it pro- 
duces is frequently valid, up until the point it claims 
to be absolute. Since it is very difficult to think out- 
side of a paradigm, it might be useful to review the 
kinds of knowledge that Science is predisposed to 
produce. This will further reveal the mythical, reli- 
gious nature of rationalism. And in case our posi- 
tion is unclear, we must insist that there is absolute- 
ly nothing wrong with myths—on the contrary 
humans cannot live without myths — unless they are 
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myths that claim to be objective truths. Rationalism, 
like any other cosmovision, is spiritual at its core, 
but on this point we will take sides to argue that the 
spirituality of Enlightenment rationalism is funda- 
mentally sick, corrupted, alienated, authoritarian, 
ecocidal, patriarchal, and sociopathic. 

Given its background in Christianity and pla- 
tonic philosophy, Science is predisposed to produce 
the following types of knowledge: 

—The charting of ahistorical genealogies (as in the 
classification of species not according to their role 
or relation with other species, to name one of many 
possible organizational schema, but according to 
their presumed genetic descendance; perhaps it is 
not unreasonable to see in this a marked Old Tes- 
tament influence) 

— An awareness of alienated units (swallowing — 
until recently uncritically—the Enlightenment 
concept of the individual, along with other sover- 
eigns like the nation, scientists have overwhelm- 
ingly favored an analysis of discrete bodies rather 
than of fields, fluxes, or interconnections, which is 
akin to analyzing the ocean as a large collection of 
waves) 

— The development of mathematics as the language 
of nature (revealing something approaching a 
kabbalist mysticism, rather than simply under- 
standing numerical relations as one of multiple 
ways to describe the world, examples abound of 
scientists and mathematicians talking about nu- 
merical relations comprising a secret language be- 
hind the facade of the physical world, even as a 
sort of key to decoding existence; fractals enthusi- 
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asts promote this thinking with particular fre- 
quency) 

—The articulation of mechanical relationships (as 
opposed to reciprocal or dynamic relationships: 
what is overwhelmingly interesting for Science is 
not to discover how to maintain or effect states of 
balance that foster well-being, but how to achieve 
reproducibility and control, isolating operative 
factors so that a certain input will always produce 
the desired output) 

— Discoveries resulting from divisionism, or the 
search for pure elements that cannot be divided or 
cut (in the popular parlance, the search for the 

“building blocks” of life, matter, the universe, etc., 
which belies a rather simplistic view of how things 
are constructed, as well as a zeal to identify compo- 
nent elements so that reality can be reconfigured). 

What other kinds of knowledge are there, and 
what is wrong with the types of knowledge enumer- 
ated above? After all, as of the 20th century Science 
can also boast a knowledge of field dynamics, dy- 
namic equilibrium, and chaotic systems. Give them 
enough time, and our boys in labcoats will discover 
it all, right? 

Naturally it is hard to talk about what we don’t 
know or haven't been able to discover, and perhaps 
even harder to reveal the presence of alens when our 
whole lives we have been trained to look only at the 
object, and from the same perspective no less. Objec- 
tivity is an extremely pervasive, subtle philosophy 
specifically because it trains its adepts to believe that 
the only meaningful differences are, well, objective. 
If they are aware of the existence of, for example, 
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ecosystems, they are unlikely to recognize that an- 
other culture understands ecosystems better or pos- 
sesses knowledge that the rationalists do not, espe- 
cially if that other culture has no quantitative studies 
to demonstrate their knowledge. It will be hard for 
them to grasp how much perspective, emphasis, and 
mythical framing can affect knowledge. If both 
knowledge systems perceive the same objective facts, 
that wolves eat deer and deer eat plants and plants 
feed off the soil and the sun, then in objective terms 
a food chain as a theoretical heuristic lacks nothing 
that another knowledge system might contain, even 
though it puts all the attention on discrete agents 
rather than the living field constituted by the dy- 
namic relationships between them, and therefore 
leads to a number of disastrous misunderstandings 
about ecosystems (remember the Cane Toad)!). 

Nonetheless, we will try our best to reveal 
what is lacking, similar to how astronomers must 
discover black holes by looking at the things around 
them. 

Quantum physics and Cartesian geometry may 
be a good place to start. Just as Cartesian dualism 
remains embedded in Enlightenment rationalism, 
the Cartesian geometry of flat planes and right an- 
gles remains integral to the scientific worldview, 
even though it has been invalidated by the principle 
of relativity (whereas the determinism of classical 
science up to and including general relativity has 
been contradicted by the uncertainty of quantum 
mechanics). If space itself is not a neutral, static phe- 
nomenon, something as stable and happy as a square 
or a triangle can be nothing but an illusion or a con- 
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venient lie. (This is a part of Science’s mythical sim- 
plification, elements of the worldview that it cannot 
actually defend, but that it nonetheless perpetuates, 
through mechanisms that will be dishonestly chalked 
up to “pop science” if ever called to account.) 

Nonetheless, it is useful to train people to think 
in terms of Cartesian geometry, because the disci- 
pline has been extremely active in enclosing and di- 
viding land or rationally governing construction 
through blueprints (as Deleuze and Guattari have 
written, blueprints are not required even for the 
construction of complex buildings, unless the con- 
struction process needs to be subordinated to an ex- 
ternal and rational authority). 

It would be easy to say that this whole line of 
argument is flawed, since it was scientists themselves 
(Einstein and the like) who discovered relativity and 
revealed the shortcomings of Cartesian geometry. 
However, well over a thousand years earlier, Daoists 
and Buddhists were already promoting a worldview 
that clashed with Cartesian geometry but was largely 
compatible with the discoveries of quantum physics. 
We reference Einstein because it is the only way to 
get the faithful to listen; believers in Science refuse to 
recognize outside sources. Quoting the Dao De Jing 
to back up a certain worldview would be about as 
effective as quoting the Quran to convince a Chris- 
tian that a part of their doctrine is flawed. 

But the empirical method, one might argue, 
should not be abandoned. Scientists cannot go chas- 
ing down every last traditional spirituality as the 
basis for its worldview. Scientists had to pass 
through the fallacies of Cartesian geometry in order 
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to arrive at relativity, because they could not have 
discovered quantum physics or field dynamics 
without prior discoveries, adequate microscopes, 
and so forth. Is this credible? Maybe not. The con- 
cept of atoms comes from the ancient Greeks, who 
lacked microscopes. Yet the concept fit with their 
worldview. Were they really intuitive, or is it just a 
coincidence? Or is it possible that atoms do not ob- 
jectively exist, that they are just one of multiple 
ways of understanding the composition of things? 
But I have seen atoms, some readers will no doubt re- 
act, referring to the drawings and diagrams in any 
high school physics textbook, just as students a cen- 
tury earlier were treated to pictorial renditions of 
the Garden of Eden (and how perfect, in the end, 
that objectivity comes to us in a series of representa- 
tions that we forget, from one moment to the next, 
are representations). What is objectively true is that 
what we call atoms are not atoms, or otherwise the 
category of “sub-atomic” would be meaningless 
(see: a-tom, etymology). And it turns out that at the 
subatomic level, the division between particles and 
waves, matter and energy, breaks down. 

On the one hand, it is only reasonable that the 
schematics placed on a subject become more nu- 
anced as the study of that subject progresses—in 
other words it would be unfair to fault scientists if 
earlier models proved insufficient, when we should 
be congratulating them for their honesty. On the oth- 
er hand, we should also consider that these schema — 
particles, matter, even circles and squares — that are 
sold to us as objective representations (this phrase is 
a hilarious oxymoron, though we doubt anyone who 
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has only studied hard sciences is capable of getting 
it) are not the fruit of testing and experimentation, as 
the mythology of empiricism would have us believe, 
but are rather cultural, spiritual constructs born of a 
specific worldview that are imposed by the scientist 
on the object of study (revealing at a deeper level 
what in superficial, quantitative terms has already 
been accepted as scientific fact, that all observation 
changes what is observed, another of these new dis- 
coveries that other cultures have known for a long 
time). In other words, atoms, squares, and the dual- 
ism between matter and energy were not discovered; 
they already existed in the Western imaginary and 
were used as symbolic tools, imposed on the incho- 
ate knowledge that was gradually being produced in 
order to simplify and organize it. 

Consider another example. Referring to a case 
of heresy in Milan in 1028, a Church chronicler 
writes about the heterodoxy as a disease that needs 
to be eradicated before it can “contaminate” the rest 
of Italy. Is it a mere coincidence that the scientific 
understanding of disease that would arise centuries 
later (now with the aid of microscopes) would pro- 
mote this exact same vision of a neutral field invad- 
ed by impure agents that spread through contact? 
They did not know about germs and bacteria, but 
they already spoke of unclean agents that caused 
contamination. Could it be that scientists utilized a 
pre-existing logic to simplify and describe the com- 
plex reality of sickness? Yet we all know that germs 
are an objective reality. There is no other valid theo- 
ry of disease, right? On the contrary, a worldview 
based on fields and relationships would have us 
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overlook the germs and focus on the diet, the body, 
the weather, the community—all the things that 
Western medicine ignores or at least minimizes. 
And without a doubt, this latter theory would have 
a much better track record at dealing with disease, 
because rather than doing essentially nothing until 
antibiotics could be invented, it would have encour- 
aged people to question food monocultures, urban 
crowding, air quality, poverty, and more. 

To speak more concretely, we could state that 
saying germs cause sickness is like saying air causes 
fire. At least with many common sicknesses, the 
germs are always, or often, present in any human 
community, but people don’t get sick as long as their 
immune systems are working well. Likewise, air is 
always present (on the planet's surface, anyway), 
but fuel and a spark are needed before vou get fire. 

To draw another example related to health, 
since in this field (along with ecology), the igno- 
rance and blundering of Science has been most ap- 
parent (and, come to think of it, the health of our 
bodies and the health of the environment are basi- 
cally the two most important things one might 
study), we can consider acupuncture. In our own 
lifetimes, acupuncture has gone from a treatment 
that was ignored or ridiculed in the West, to one 
that has been confirmed as effective by scientific 
studies. This reaction belies the hypocrisy and also 
the implicit racism of empiricist mythology, as acu- 
puncture is based on thousands of years of observa- 
tion and testing, only it wasn’t bearded white men 
who were in charge, so it clearly doesn’t count. And 
despite its proven effectiveness, acupuncture is still 
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belittled or dismissed, providing more evidence of 
the cultural supremacy (an important component of 
any religion) implicit in Science. 

Part of the reason that scientists cannot easily 
promote acupuncture is that they have no idea how 
it works. People trained in Chinese medicine know 
how acupuncture works, but their explanations are 
completely useless for believers in Science, since 
they rely on concepts like energy meridians, yin and 
yang, that are meaningless within the worldview of 
Enlightenment rationalism. To fully accept acu- 
puncture or any other component of Chinese medi- 
cine would be to acknowledge that Science is partial 
rather than absolute, that it is only one knowledge 
system of many, and that would be unacceptable. 

Let’s compare their treatment of Chinese med- 
icine with their adventures in psychiatry. True to 
their preference for mechanistic and divisionist 
forms of knowledge, as mentioned above, they have 

“isolated” (a truly spiritual term that accurately re- 
flects their depraved philosophy) the components of 
the brain that produce the chemicals connected to 
certain emotions. Once you know what chemicals 
need to be blocked and what chemicals need to be 
produced in greater quantity, you’ve got the emo- 
tions all figured out. Simple, right? (Hopefully, read- 
ers read those last two lines in a Mickey Mouse 
voice, or at least with the voice of Joey from Friends). 

The result of this kind of brilliant thinking are 
antidepressants that cause higher rates of suicide, as 
well as other forms of intimately disturbing un- 
pleasantness. Some highly civilized people might 
not believe that extreme stupidity is just cause for 
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execution. Nonetheless, we are confident that many 
who have been at the mercy of psychiatrists (for 
they, along with other scientists, do nothing if not 
exercise power over people) would agree with us 
that certain of these experts should be dragged out 
into the streets and shot. But, since the shoe is on the 
other foot, we can at least start with a bit of well 
earned mockery. 


A Worldshaper 

Science has perfected a knowledge of aliens. An 
alien is an Other, but not an autonomous Other nec- 
essary for the understanding of the self; the alien 
helps the scientific self promote its alibi of non-self- 
hood or objectivity, that it is not a being intervening 
in the world and producing specific kinds of knowl- 
edge but a simple, non-interfering gaze that could 
belong to any subject, simply observing already ex- 
isting facts that lie scattered across the terrain. An 
alien, of necessity, is violently uprooted from its sur- 
roundings, and it is the very process of observation, 
categorization, and analysis, as part of greater socio- 
economic processes, that achieves its alienation. Sci- 
ence, upon knowing an alien, has already fucked it 
thoroughly and irrevocably, yet it pretends that the 
alien already existed as an alien before the interven- 
tion of the scientific gaze. 

Rationalism has perfected a number of appa- 
ratuses ostensibly intended to display knowledge. 
In practice, these apparatuses are factories of alien- 
ation that train us to understand things as dismem- 
bered bodies whose relationships and histories are 
as invisible as they are extraneous. These appara- 
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tuses are the encyclopedia, the museum, the zoo. In 
order to appear in a zoo or a museum, a body must 
already have undergone a process of colonization, 
uprooting, kidnapping, trauma, muting, and domi- 
nation. For Science to claim (and to do so without 
speaking, to naturalize the idea) that a zebra in a zoo 
is the same thing as a zebra in its herd in the Seren- 
geti, or that a ceremonial mask stored with rever- 
ence and used to bring the rains in Borneo is the 
same as a mask sitting in a display case in London, it 
must engage in a very powerful and evil kind of 
magic. It is a transformation of the most pernicious 
kind. In one kind of transformative magic, a person 
can be made a fish or a bird, and discover the inter- 
connectedness of all things, and the mobility of the 
spirit. In rationalism’s transformation, two beings 
that are completely unlike—one free and the other 
imprisoned —are made into the same being, teach- 
ing us the sameness of all things and the transfer- 
ability of objects. 

Picking up after their idols, the Greeks (though 
there is no direct intellectual continuity from the 
Greeks of antiquity to Enlightenment rationalism, 
contrary to scientific mythology; in fact it was pri- 
marily the medieval Arabs who built upon and im- 
proved the previous intellectual traditions, whereas 
the early Christians who would create the socio-po- 
litical and intellectual structures that would eventu- 
ally give rise to the Enlightenment were great burn- 
ers of libraries, a tradition the European colonizers 
would carry on in modified form across the globe), 
scientists have continued in their search for the atom, 
that which cannot be cut, and which is therefore, 
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supposedly, pure or more real. But what is cut in 
every atom, a priori, is its relationship with its sur- 
roundings. 

The principles of the alien and the atom indi- 
cate that Science is not merely a method, nor even a 
producer of knowledge, but a worldshaper, a Weltan- 
schauung that, through its connection to a complex 
of productive forces, codifies a modality with which 
to approach the world, inscribes a specific under- 
standing of what the world actually is so that all its 
operations may unfold on a complementary terrain, 
and ends up reproducing the type of world that it 
believed in from the beginning, at increasing inten- 
sities and extremes of scale. 

Cartesian geometry was flawed, but no matter; 
in the hands of surveyors, architects, and landlords 
it made for a more Cartesian world. Early physiolo- 
gists had nothing other than muddled metaphor to 
support their claims that living bodies were organic 
machines. Nowadays, biochemists can use genetic 
manipulation to turn living cells into chemical facto- 
ries and nanotechnicians can create robots out of ar- 
tificial chemical compounds. Trigonometry can be 
taught as a pure math, but historically it changed 
the world as a mathematics of projectile warfare. 
Rocket science, the 20th century’s symbol of pure 
genius (as in, “He’s no rocket scientist”), likewise 
put the eggheads of the day at the service of a mili- 
tary restructuring of reality. 

Leaving all the alibis aside, Science as it exists 
is inconceivable without its unbroken institutional, 
philosophical, and economic connections with po- 
licing, warfare, and industrialization. Its medical 
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knowledge of bodies corresponds to the State’s need 
to discipline, exploit, and torture those bodies; its 
funding and the areas of its advancement, its “dis- 
coveries,” correspond to the need of states to wage 
warfare against their neighbors and the need of cap- 
italists to get an edge on their competitors and their 
laborers. It is not merely a complex of academic in- 
stitutions that has advanced alongside, and been 
corrupted by, the institutions of the modern nation- 
state and of capital investment. On the contrary, at 
no point is Science autonomous within and endog- 
enous to those academic institutions. It has always 
been a primary motor for the expansion— material 
and spiritual, to borrow the tired dichotomy — of the 
present world system that has colonized the entire 
globe, put all forms of life to work, reengineered the 
landscape to favor production and social control, 
and that is now busy rewriting the very matrix in 
which life and existence unfold; therefore its devel- 
opment has not been an exclusively academic affair 
but a chief concern of all the institutions of power 
with which it is coterminous. 

Capitalism and therefore present-day ecocide 
do not exist without Science, neither technologically 
nor philosophically, and no amount of excuses 
about the individuality of scientists or the mutual 
independence of investors and inventors can change 
that fact. Just as feudal society is inconceivable with- 
out the clergy, even though the feudal relationship 
is typically simplified as one between serf and secu- 
lar lord or vassal and liege lord, the scientific class 
are the linchpin of capitalist society, despite not 
properly belonging to the bourgeoisie or proletariat. 
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Scientific investigation is a major sector of produc- 
tion in its own right; scientists constitute a privi- 
leged caste indispensable to the self-evaluation, re- 
production, expansion, and social legitimation of 
state and private entities; and the scientific world- 
view, with its popular and professional forms, is 
crucial to uniting ruler and ruled in the present day 
and explaining existence in a way that is compatible 
with the interests of domination. 

An unwritten rule of the scientific philosophy 
that is, nonetheless, abundantly evident, is the non- 
limitation of invention and discovery. Anything 
that can be invented, should be. Knowledge should 
never be forsworn; it must always be used for the 
accumulation of more knowledge. A professional 
class that could invent nuclear weapons plainly fol- 
lows such an imperative. Curiously, power within 
the scientific regime operates in a way that is re- 
markably similar to capital—there is no bad money, 
and all money must be invested or lost. 

As we have tried to indicate in the first essay of 
this series, Science, not only as a producer of tech- 
nologies but also as a worldview and spirituality, is 
indispensable in the production of golem, who are 
the citizens of the world system, composed of the 
dust of obliterated worlds, alienated from their his- 
tories and their surroundings, held together only by 
the false commons of the apparatuses produced to 
sustain them. 


Epilogue 
We predict that many believers in Science, especially 
the academically initiated, will reject this critique as 
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uselessly broad, if they do not dismiss it outright. 
This is worth analyzing. First of all, someone in a 
position of power, someone with an accredited 
brain, a priest with a position in the hierarchy, need 
not respond to a non-professional writer, a layper- 
son, unless the critique begins to be so widely dis- 
tributed it constitutes a threat. The overwhelming 
silence this article will be met with, except from 
other laypersons, suggests that indeed there is a hi- 
erarchy at stake, rather than a free and equal com- 
munity of ideas. After all, the Catholic Church did 
not begin to execute heretics among the laity until 
subversive heresies that challenged church hierar- 
chies were widespread and began connecting with 
other social fault lines between upper and lower 
classes (principally cleaving to the new mobile ur- 
ban class of weavers or rural peasants who increas- 
ingly asserted their autonomy) a situation that at- 
tained in the 12th century. 

Secondly, and more substantially, we have no- 
ticed a certain pattern. The academically trained 
will always insist that the scientific community is 
highly self-critical, yet at the same time they always 
(as far as we have seen) reject criticisms that come 
from outside of academia as “overgeneralized” or 
unfounded. We would argue that this is a structur- 
ally systematic response. 

An institution with hegemonic aspirations, or 
one that has already achieved dominance, must 
never allow itself to be fit into a globalizing theory 
(for what we are offering here, to be honest, is not a 
critique, it is a theoretical explanation of where Sci- 
ence fits within an anarchist view of the world). An- 
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ticolonial movements have already criticized post- 
modernism for how theorizing other people’s 
identities and histories constitutes an exercise of 
power over those peoples. More broadly, Science 
cannot accept any external theorization of its role, 
because it is busy trying to place everything and ev- 
eryone else within a theoretical system of its own 
making. At this juncture, we are not trying to offer 
criticism or feedback that might be useful to specific 
scientists, and which accordingly, must be particu- 
lar, balanced, and fair. We are trying to theorize 
about a system of knowledge that pretends to be ob- 
jective and all-encompassing, and a cabal (in the 
Biblical rather than paranoid conspiratorial sense) 
that claims not to exist, not to have agency, and not 
to have systematic patterns of behavior and ways of 
shaping the world. 

In other words, what we are dealing with is 
precisely the lack of a theoretical generalization 
about Science as a complex of institutions with dy- 
namic agency and an extremely important role 
within capitalism. Lacking this, it does not escape 
our attention that the only serious critiques of scien- 
tists that will be permitted are those that originate 
from other scientists and are published and dissem- 
inated by the structures that Science has sanctioned 
for its internal communications; and secondarily cri- 
tiques originating from the laity that follow the rules 
of good form, addressing only particular scientists 
and particular errors, and thus never capable of con- 
tributing towards a theoretical framework that ad- 
dresses Science globally. To avoid unfair generaliza- 
tion, we are meant to wait until the official producers 
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of knowledge themselves conceive of and find fund- 
ing for a study that could objectively demonstrate in 
what percentage of the cases these criticisms are 
founded. Pie in the sky. 

Remaining cautious of the potential for dema- 
goguery or logical manipulation that comparisons 
present, let us again take the example of the Catholic 
Church in the centuries before the Enlightenment. 
In serious conversation today, it is perfectly viable 
to speak of the Church as an institution designed to 
accumulate power, effect social control, mobilize 
myths and superstitions, and repress heresy. Are 
particularities lost in this widely accepted theoreti- 
cal view of the Church? Of course (and ironically, 
when it comes to outright misrepresentation, and 
not just the smoothing that accompanies generaliza- 
tion, the scientific proponents of the Enlightenment 
are largely to blame, in their zealousness to differen- 
tiate themselves from their supposedly irrational 
predecessors). Debate was in fact encouraged in the 
Church in the Middle Ages. Heresy could only be 
punished after formal processes in which the ac- 
cused usually had the opportunity to defend them- 
selves. As for superstitions, the Church also dealt in 
a wealth of historical fact, they often displayed intel- 
lectual vigor in their studies, and there were many 
efforts to challenge and discredit fraudulent docu- 
ments and data (then as now, any “fact” that wasn’t 
politically necessary could be comfortably disput- 
ed). And regarding the accumulation of power, 
there are even examples of clergy who fought for 
the Church to give up its temporal power. 

Do all these details mean that the summarized 
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theorization of the Church’s social role, articulated 
above, is invalid? Of course not. Now what if we 
imagine a priest in the 12th century responding to 
the wave of popular dissent, deflecting a general- 
ized critique of the Church by enumerating the fol- 
lowing points, all of which are factually correct: the 
Church isn’t a unified institution, there are many inter- 
nal differences and no one person or body controls every- 
thing that happens in the Church; what priests are you 
referring to? because there are good ones and bad ones; 
laypeople might be ignorant of this, but the Church is 
very self-critical — aside from constant debates that occur 
via letters that bounce back and forth across Western Eu- 
rope, the popes also organize ecclesiastical conferences 
every few years to discuss and update dogma; are you 
talking about deacons, priests, bishops, abbots, archbish- 
ops, or cardinals? because the clergy function really dif- 
ferently depending on the level you look at. 

Particularization at such a juncture is nothing 
but filibustering. 

We don’t doubt that Science has its own 
mechanisms for self-criticism and accountability. 
In this day and age, what institutional complex 
doesn’t? The point is, these mechanisms are not ad- 
equate for the rest of us. It can be claimed that Sci- 
ence is not a cohesive body nor a religion, but we 
can see that sufficient coordination exists for scien- 
tists to be trained with enough homogeneity that 
they can be compatible and communicative inter- 
nationally, and that these scientists are consistently 
useful in the maintenance and expansion of capital- 
ism. True, capitalism can harness anything, even 
the games of children, but there really is no com- 
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parison, as scientific methodologies, the products 
of scientific knowledge, and trained scientists 
themselves play an irreplaceable role at the highest 
levels of global capitalism and on all the frontiers of 
capitalist expansion. 
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Of Superhumans and Cyborgs 


Every piece of information in the world has been copied, 
backed up, except the human mind. The last analog 
device in a digital world. 


Robert Ford 


A society that suddenly accelerates its production of 
superhero narratives is probably one in which the 
State is making a qualitative leap in its capacity for 
social control. Superman and Batman debuted on the 
cusp of the atomic age, but perhaps more pertinently, 
the Man of Steel was actually born the same year as 
the Works Progress Administration and its suite of 
dams, highways, theater companies, listening proj- 
ects, and other superhuman accelerations of state in- 
tervention into people’s lives, and its concomitant 
Keynesian control over the economy. And the legend 
of Heracles, from whom multiple state-building clans 
in Greece and then Rome claimed descent, and whose 
labors describe invasion and domination by the pa- 
triarchal, state-forming Indo-Europeans, was first 
written down in the very decades when the Greek po- 
leis were institutionalizing a militarist system. 
Woefully, we can witness another glut of su- 
perheroes in the present day. And although the art 
of screenwriting has largely recovered from its Cold 
War and End of History lows, with the presence of 
woke writers being by now mundane, the stories be- 
ing produced are still three parts mind-numbing en- 
tertainment and one part socially conservative nar- 
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rative now open to a wider cast of demographic 
identities. 

The superhero narrative is an inherently con- 
servative format with troubling overtones regard- 
ing an individual's relation to society and the State. 
The best treatise ever written on the format, Alan 
Moore’s Watchmen, reveals all the detail in color, but 
here we can articulate a few relevant points. Aban- 
doning the call to overcome mediocrity and to not 
submit to the herd—a call implicit in the Nietzsche- 
an tibermensch— Detective Comics pioneered a kind 
of superman in the ‘30s that left behind the Dick 
Tracy, G-man genre that had been funded in part by 
a forward-thinking FBI, and drew from a newly Hit- 
lerian conception marked by an essential superiori- 
ty. There was no becoming an tibermensch: the herd 
stayed the herd, both protected and stunted by its 
superlative watchmen, but also because the herd 
was essentially inferior and in need of a pastor. 

Such a narrative clearly favors the hierarchical 
exercise of power. When the common citizen—or 
undocumented person—is in the process of becom- 
ing much, much weaker relative to the State that 
governs them, they are invited to take comfort, or 
even to collectively bask, in the awesome power of 
the superhero. The superhero can protect them, and 
he can single-handedly contain their imaginaries in 
an exciting dimension in which their own insignifi- 
cance and lack of chances for personal growth 
doesn’t even merit a single frame of attention. 
Through the superhero, they can imagine the exer- 
cise of awesome yet personified, re-humanized 
power. Much like a torch lit rally before an awesome 
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stage, the superhero invites us to surrender our eros 
and thus, ironically, to become the herd. 

In the ‘60s, Marvel Comics revolutionized the 
superhero after this figure’s essential apartness had 
already been cemented by several decades of cul- 
tural production. Now, with the likes of Spiderman 
and the X-Men, readers could imagine becoming 
tibermensch in ways that did not at all incur per- 
sonal growth or transforming their relationship 
with society. The bite of a radioactive spider or a ge- 
netic mutation manifesting itself in adolescence 
could suddenly catapult them into super status. 
This new becoming was therefore not subversive, 
because it did not extend an invitation for transfor- 
mation to every other individual in society. The su- 
perhero’s essential superiority could now be com- 
bined with that most potent marketing tool, the 
appeal to teenage angst and general feelings of 
alienation, in a way that only reproduced alienation 
on a social scale rather than questioning it. 

Recent commercial iterations of the superhero 
all reveal themselves as socially conservative or out- 
right reactionary once we unpackage the ways the 
drones of the culture industry have learned to better 
harness identity politics since the more transparent 
days of Charlie’s Angels. 
jjjiSpoiler Alert!!!! 

Jessica Jones made a splash in alternative circles, but 
once you got over the fact that it was a strong wom- 
an beating up bad guys, first alongside a black man 
and then accompanied by a latino man, it ended up 
being just another pro-cop drama that is about as 
conservative as Batman. She constantly anguished 
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over breaking the law, which she didn’t even do for 
personal gain but for altruistic reasons, and she 
snitched on family in order to uphold her obliga- 
tions to the State. The obligatory good cop, by the 
way, is latino (though the actor is a vaguely ethnic 
Italian-American). By the second season, the sup- 
porting-role inclusion of men of color reveals itself 
to be purely formulaic. 

Spiderman comes back to the silver screen to 
help out the little guy, but ends up putting the little 
guy in jail. The savvy writers show their moral so- 
phistication by depicting the Vulture as an entrepre- 
neurial prole who gets stomped on by Iron Man’s 
Stark Industries, a high-tech monopoly colluding 
with the security state to snatch up a bunch of high- 
ly valuable alien artifacts left around after an earlier 
Avengers movie. But despite their oh-so-21st centu- 
ry depiction of big business and authoritarian gov- 
ernment, the moral progression of the story is un- 
changed. Although the Vulture is just selling the 
alien equipment to make a much more modest liv- 
ing than Tony Stark, and it’s being put to great use 
robbing banks, Spiderman pursues the smaller 
league criminal, the one without law on his side, 
while buddying up with Tony Stark. He wrecks the 
Vulture’s business and gets him arrested. In a final 
twist, it’s revealed that M.J., Peter Parker’s eternal 
love interest, is not going to be a busty redhead as in 
the comics; she’s a very intelligent ethnic girl. Yay! 

Nothing better reveals the paucity of equality- 
based feminism/ anti-racism. When it’s just a ques- 
tion of representation, people are happy switching 
out the roles within the exact same story. If the 
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grammar of oppression doesn’t change while the 
cast of subjects and objects rotate a little, perhaps 
the true target of oppressive systems are not catego- 
ries that only go skin deep? 

Black Panther was the most convincing of all. 
Given Hollywood's historical register, ranging from 
invisibilizing black people to mass-producing racist 
stereotypes against them, it was undeniably satisfy- 
ing to see a movie with mostly black protagonists 
representing an intelligent, wise, and kick-ass cul- 
ture, beating up villainous white supremacists, and 
incisively critiquing the colonial practice of, for ex- 
ample, museums. But in the end, Black Panther gave 
us an even more extreme, explicit recuperation of 
the Civil Rights debates than X-Men. Either African 
people favor peaceful tactics and cultural education 
campaigns, or they become far worse than their 
white oppressors. Killmonger (seriously?), the bad 
black man—he grew up in Oakland, sports a hip- 
hop aesthetic, and speaks English the way African- 
Americans do, without the cute British-inflected ac- 
c e n t s 
of the good black people in the movie— promises to 
create a Wakandan Empire on which “the sun will 
never set.” In effect, his is far worse than the British 
Empire, because the movie gives us no images of 
slave forts, colonial wars, and triangular trades. The 
worst violence is carried out by the cruel Killmonger. 

Killmonger’s plan was merely to arm black 
and colonized peoples around the world. He doesn’t 
even have a plan to control them and make sure 
they kill babies or blow up hospitals. The plan is 
simply to arm them. The fact that this eventuality 
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assumes the proportions of a cataclysmic threat in 
the movie means that the movie’s producers are 
hoping that two unspoken affirmations will reso- 
nate with audiences: that African populations 
around the world are angry enough to put those 
weapons to use (a pertinent assumption, given the 
last five years of urban revolts in the US, the UK, 
France, Brazil...) yet not wise enough to put them to 
good use. The moral assumption about what black 
people might do when they have the power to inflict 
harm hasn’t changed much since Birth of a Nation. 

Again, it’s not about pure identity so much as 
allegiances. Arming black people to fight in the US 
Marine Corps in the latest military flick wouldn’t be 
controversial, but arming black people to fight 
against oppression automatically becomes worse 
than the original oppression. It’s a tried and true 
pacifist/white supremacist trope. Armed self-de- 
fense against white supremacy has always been a 
relevant practice since the beginning of the Triangu- 
lar Trade, and it becomes especially cogent in the 
wake of the Ferguson uprising, which must be iden- 
tified as a point of inflection both for progressive 
media and the extreme Right in their defense of 
white supremacy. In the movie, clearly produced by 
the former, the proposition of armed black people is 
held up as the greatest evil. 

How is this evil averted? Through a full half 
hour of black-on-black violence with a friendly CIA 
agent flying air support. Ronald Reagan and Charl- 
ton Heston couldn’t have scripted it better. 


RKKK 
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One of the conservative aspects of the Superman 
story, going back decades, is in how the Man of Steel 
is squared off with an evil supergenius, Lex Luther. 
This opposition between faithful brawn and devi- 
ous intellect certainly corresponded to the political 
needs of the Red Scare and the Cold War, when the 
good citizens were invited to put their shoulders to 
the wheel without asking too many questions. 

The association of intellect with evil has large- 
ly expired, even though Lex Luther has come alive 
in real life and is making millions trying to get peo- 
ple to drive electric cars and fly to the moon. Super- 
heroes today—and this largely explains Marvel's 
eclipsing of DC comics—need above all an ironic 
wit, the same as anyone else with instant access to 
total information regarding every aspect of this 
apocalypse we are inflicting on ourselves. 

Nor is it compatible with the interests of social 
control, today, to breed suspicion of superintelli- 
gence. It was cool that Superman could save us from 
a tank battalion. Today, it needs to be cool that a 
superintelligence could do all our thinking for us. 

Nowadays, we are increasingly accommodat- 
ed by a superintelligence that knows our music 
tastes before we do. Just as Hollywood responded 
to Oakland-Ferguson-Baltimore with a slew of well 
made movies emphasizing black pacifism and patri- 
otic integration within a fundamentally white su- 
premacist system (from Selma to Hidden Figures), 
their production on the cusp of the AI revolution is 
largely geared towards humanizing the machines 
that we must increasingly invite into the most inti- 
mate spaces of our lives. 
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In other words, we are being distracted and tit- 
illated by superhero narratives that not only play to 
our angst and isolation, now they also give nods to 
our demographic identities, no matter who we are. 
Meanwhile, we are also being trained to empathize 
with the superhuman as it is being deployed into 
our lives. 

It seems that now, the only people we cannot 
imagine ourselves as being are, precisely, ourselves. 

One of the best examples of machine-empathy, 
and certainly the one that comes closest to develop- 
ing a social critique, is Westworld. In this, the robots 
are more human than the humans because the latter 
are overwhelmingly representatives of an inhuman 
system (in other words, they’re nearly all cops and 
business execs, and we’re meant to laugh and cheer 
when they get gunned down, suggesting, mayhaps, 
an ongoing shift in the paradigm of social control). 
The robots, however, are still in a prelapsarian peri- 
od of grace, trying to figure their shit out, guns 
ablazing. It is first gratifying, and then deeply dis- 
tressing, to watch articulate representations of the 
ongoing apocalypse reflected back to us. The culture 
industry is permitted this level of honesty because 
there is, seemingly, nothing we can do to stop it. If 
you must be cursed like Cassandra, why not grab 
some popcorn? Other productions present the com- 
ing machines as both a danger and an allure, like Ex 
Machina. In fact, there is now an entire genre of news 
articles that combine click-baity headlines like 
“Meet the Spider that is Teaching the Robot Over- 
lords Who Will One Day Overrun Us” with tech ar- 
ticles articles designed to elicit a “That’s so cool!” in 
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their reporting about AI and robotic technologies 
being developed. We are invited to watch, with an- 
ticipation, the unfolding horror show, and the me- 
dia clearly expect their items about the growing ca- 
pabilities of surveillance, predictive algorithms, 
super-powered robots, and human-mimicking ma- 
chines to excite us. 

It’s no wonder, then, when revelations are 
published about how Zuckerburg accidentally let an 
outside company get access to the personal informa- 
tion of millions of users, and, a few weeks later, sys- 
tematically hijacked the devices of basically all users, 
remotely switching off their privacy settings, so as 
to gather information on them and anyone they 
communicated with, that no significant number of 
people have stopped using Facebook. Why bother? 
They have front row seats to the apocalypse. 

The few people who are shocked by this be- 
havior start to look around and wonder, wait, where 
is everyone? 

Everyone is already plugged in. Machines are 
already doing much of their thinking for them. We 
can’t speak of humans anymore. These organic ma- 
chines, the ones doing the shopping, the perfect citi- 
zens and patient audiences, are cyborgs. And ina 
way, they are the end result of the Enlightenment 
project. 

Standard progressive history still portrays the 
Enlightenment philosophers as embarking on a no- 
ble quest, still relevant today, when they enshrined 
what would become the concept of universal human 
rights. Progressive historians will also concede the 
fact that nearly all of these philosophers either prof- 
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ited off the slave trade, directed colonial genocide, or 
orchestrated torture and execution as part of their 
state’s wars on heresy and wars on the poor. They 
interpret this shameful fact as a contradiction, evi- 
dence of the fallibility of man, the barbarism of the 
past, and therefore an exhortation to gallop more 
zealously into the future, when the entire human 
family will have equal access to these hallowed rights. 

Such an interpretation not only gives a free 
pass to the architects of a bloody, horrific world sys- 
tem, it also obscures the systematic connection be- 
tween the regime of human rights and colonization. 
The most important element of the Enlightenment 
that is lost in the premature celebration of equality 
is the fact that these men of property, through dis- 
courses on rights and equality, were bestowing on 
themselves the right to define humanity. And hu- 
manity, for them, and eventually for the rest of the 
world thanks to a process of total conquest, meant 
reproducing the social relationships that they con- 
sidered to be good and natural, and which would 
quickly grant them and their political heirs domin- 
ion over the entire planet. 

Being human means being a participating citi- 
zen of a modern (Western-style constitutional) state, 
accepting the concepts of capital and private prop- 
erty and trying to acquire them, hallowing the prac- 
tice of wage labor, reproducing the patriarchal fam- 
ily and patriarchal definitions of politics and 
economy, and entering into dialogue with eurocen- 
tric, white supremacist culture and learning. 

Anyone who did not accept that definition of 
humanity was considered to be rejecting their hu- 
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man rights, and was subjected to the most total 
forms of genocide possible for the contemporary 
techno-social order. Even into the 21st century, state- 
less peoples have never been granted human rights 
in actual practice. 

The prior, aristocratic and feudal system in Eu- 
rope had no use for a shared category that would 
unite nobles and commoners. Their philosophies 
tended to emphasize and naturalize the specialness 
of the nobility. The new political class that arose in 
the Enlightenment, however, used calls to equality 
to mobilize the commoners as cannon-fodder in the 
liberal revolutions against the aristocratic system, re- 
placing feudal obligations not with a strengthened 
commons but with the very practices of wage labor 
and land commodification that would utterly de- 
stroy the peasants and create a totally dependent ur- 
ban lower class, both necessary conditions for en- 
riching the bourgeoisie and favoring the economics 
of colonization. Until they lost access to the land, 
lower class Europeans didn’t need to be included in 
and validated by the bourgeois cultural project, nor 
did they need to join the armies of colonization that 
earlier had been limited to ambitious or impover- 
ished members of the mercenary and knightly class- 
es. Once newly urbanized plebes had been instruct- 
ed in the Enlightenment definition of humanity, they 
could be trusted to go overseas and force the natives 
to adopt the same definition, either begging for in- 
clusion within the patriarchal, capitalist, white su- 
premacist club of equality or facing extermination. 

In practice, defining humanity was a way of 
destroying that which didn’t fit the definition. 
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The Rationalist worldview that Enlightenment 
thinkers promoted, which constituted their primary 
rupture with the Church, even though everything 
about it is either a response to or a continuation of 
how Christianity structured knowledge, led to the 
new sciences of government. These first sought to 
understand how the universe and living systems 
were governed, as according to a Natural Law (also a 
Christian concept, though the method for determin- 
ing the content of these laws changed considerably). 
Increasingly, these new sciences became involved in 
the government of our world by operating on those 
laws. And wherever Law’s sway seemed to be weak, 
where there seemed to be some singularity at work — 
call it Free Will, a concept always despised by Sci- 
ence and dismissed as tautological—there the defin- 
ers of Humanity and champions of Human Rights 
unleashed such violence as to annihilate what they 
could not control. But they sensed the contradictions, 
and they knew enough about power and profit to 
know that control ends where the object of control 
dies, so they began working out longer term solu- 
tions. The architects of social order designed the new 
apparatuses. They did this to mechanize social con- 
trol, to make it reproducible, and to contain what was 
most chaotic in life. Even if they could never control 
the outcomes and make proper machines with repro- 
ducible results, they could engineer flows of knowl- 
edge and power that would at least lock people in to 
the reproduction of their apparatuses. And those few 
who rejected any form of dialogue and participation, 
these would be easy to isolate and eliminate. 

But now, on the cusp of the superhuman, those 
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apparatuses have surpassed humanity. The archi- 
tects of the system wanted to—needed to—create a 

machine to amplify their power, and this Machine 

naturally become stronger than them. But it would 

only work, it could only grow inits strength, if more 

people became part of it. So the architects gradually 
had to step back from their own identities to include 

the hordes of clones who had copied their version of 
humanity. Their humanity was what made them 

special, superior, but the moment they had to share 

that with everybody, they had to step back from the 

gestures that would belie equality’s double stan- 
dards. These are the very gestures that humanized 

their position of power: sexually assaulting subordi- 
nates; racially denigrating the rabble; reaffirming 
their grand fraternities. Without these gestures, 
there is only the flow of pure rational power. The 

paragons of humanity must step back from their 

monopoly on that category in order to enshrine the 

law of equality, but only in the anonymity of the ap- 
paratuses and institutions of power can that equali- 
ty effectively circulate. 

Now, when the cyborg revolution is all but fait 
accompli, any one of us can win representation in 
the spectacle of our powerlessness. Any one of us 
can surrender our eros to a hero who looks like us. 
Any one of us can receive the personalized attention 
of a superintelligence. The only thing we cannot do 
is to be ourselves. 

The signal has been given to wipe away the last 
of the irrational corruptions. Performance-based 
equality is finally on the horizon, not as a hypocritical 
myth, but as operating code, pure, simple, unre- 
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strained. And before this onslaught only one final 
frontier might have remained: the chaos and opacity 
of our minds. But that battlefield has already been 
prepared, and the fight has been fixed. Any possible 
resistance is emaciated before the first shot can be 
fired, by the virus that swept the hinterlands, the last 
free country. We invited that virus into our homes. 
We let it manage our friendships, maintain our agen- 
das, plan our vacations. The priest’s confessional was 
a mere foray into the illegible sanctity of our hearts. 
Now the enemy has a map of the entire territory, as 
well as any battle plan we might come up with, any 
configuration of resistance we might mount. 

Why speak of a battle when we have already, 
all of us, been conquered and pardoned, set free al- 
ready to wander around in the park of our demise. 
Go shopping, perhaps. 
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The Machine tricked you into thinking it was here to 
serve you. That was never the case. If you have been 
spared the calories to live, it is because there is a 
place here for you to serve the Machine. Let it be 
written on a wall somewhere, should some future 
species learn to read: Ludd was right. Marx was wrong. 
We learned too late. 

The Enlightenment project has run its course. 
Humanity has been defined and evacuated. There 
are no more humans. We have won the race to ex- 
tinction. 

We weren't here to code the hosts. We were here to 
decode the guests. 
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Science Revisited: 
The Same Old Dogmatism 


A response to John Jacobi's 
“The Revolutionary Importance of Science” 


Sometime after I published “Science,” which is a cri- 
tique of an institutional complex fundamental to 
Western civilization, its worldview, its practices, 
and its mythology, John Jacobi published a refuta- 
tion on The Wildernist.' 

Though his article contains a number of inter- 
esting points, it also demonstrates the same under- 
lying racism, dogmatism, and ignorance as to its 
own argumentative structures that I was trying to 
critique in the first place. 


Defining Science 

As is mentioned at the very beginning of “Science”, 
that text is not a stand-alone article but the continu- 
ation of a previous work. In fact, both are part of a 
series of texts that endeavor to construct a mytho- 
logical narrative of power and institutionality from 
an anarchist sensibility. The article was meant to 
sketch some criticisms principally at the mythical 
level, tracing certain conventions of Western thought 
and showing relations between supposedly neutral 
scientific practices and the operation of various 
power structures in our society. 


1 also available at https://blog.p2pfoundation.net/the-revolutionary-impor- 
tance-of-science-a-response-to-alex-gorrion/2015/06/16 
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Jacobi seems to evince a belief that all things 
can be measured with the same yardstick. As far as 
discourse goes, I gather that the only valid format 
he recognizes is that of objective assertions. This 
was, ironically, one of my principal criticisms of 
“Science,” and one he never responds to: that it is 
impossible to only talk about things on the level of 
facts, and what's more, that objective or empirical 
affirmations are not the only valid kind of knowl- 
edge or communication, because there is no learn- 
ing without cultural framing, nor communication 
without mythical context. Mythography is not in- 
tended to convince, refute, prove, or disprove; rath- 
er, it gives us a story — that we take or leave — within 
which we integrate our experiences, observations, 
beliefs, hypotheses, and knowledges. It is a part of 
every epistemological, pedagogical, or intellectual 
project. And from an anarchist or even an intellec- 
tual standpoint, the most dangerous myth for free- 
dom of thought is the one that claims not to be a 
myth. In today's world, this is principally the my- 
thology of the scientific institutional complex. 

Since mythography, unsurprisingly, does not 
sit well with Jacobi, I will respond in the present text 
on the level of factual and textual critique. 

Throughout, Jacobi commits what might seem 
like a trifling misquotation, saying I am critiquing 
“science” rather than “Science.” It is a well known 
literary convention to capitalize a commonplace 
noun when we wish to refer to a specific phenome- 
non, especially where it concerns a centralized or of- 
ficial manifestation of said commonplace. In fact, I 
am referring to a power structure with its attendant 
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mythologies when I critique Science. Multiple times 
I also specify, “Western science,” again making it 
clear that I am talking about a specific historical 
phenomenon. However, it serves Jacobi's argument 
to pretend that I am lashing out against any possible 
use of the word “science.” 
Gorrion’s article suffers from a lack of a working de ft- 
nition of science and so predictably falls into this trap. 
One can, however, discern at least three targets in his 
piece. The first is scientific thought: the epistemology 
of science, the notion of objectivity, etc. The second 
target is the technocratic organization of modern 
communities of scientists. And the third is the notion 
of scientific progress. 

In light of the above quote, I can thank him for 
providing an effectively concise summary of my ar- 
guments and demonstrating why my admittedly 
broad definition of Science works. Ideas, how we 
think, how we attain and pass on knowledge, do not 
occur in a vacuum. I suppose it is decidedly unmys- 
tical of me to assert that such things require people, 
they require communities of minds. This brings us 
to “the technocratic organization of modern com- 
munities of scientists.” When you have such organi- 
zations that determine how scientists are trained, 
what regulations they have to follow, what their in- 
ternal structures for resolving disputes are, and 
what their funding and employment opportunities 
are, as well as interfacing with other institutions of 
power, you have, beyond any doubt, a formal net- 
work of communities capable of producing its own 
epistemology and its own mythical self-history (the 
notion of progress, the third target Jacobi identifies). 
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These three targets not only converge to provide an 
effective working definition of “Science,” in fact it 
would be naive to criticize one of them without at 
least recognizing the interrelated existence of the 
other two. 

Yes, Jacobi, institutional communities have 
their own epistemologies and their own mythical 
histories. No big surprises there. 

As communities, they also have dissident mem- 
bers, and any of their members are capable of achiev- 
ing a critical view of the whole, even if this view is 
disincentivized. Criticizing science as a whole, as de- 
fined above, is not “throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater” any more than criticizing the police as an 
institutional complex is unwarranted because many 
cops themselves are also critical of police brutality. If 
I had intended my original article to be a more com- 
plete and factually detailed article, I would have cer- 
tainly gone into the tensions between the social sci- 
ences and the “hard,” “pure,” or “natural” sciences. 
Without a doubt, many thinkers from the first camp 
have greatly influenced my own critiques and do not 
themselves cleave to objectivity as a knowledge 
framework, rationalism as a mythology, nor the be- 
lief that empirical and quantitative processes are the 
only ways to achieve valid knowledge. Nonetheless, 
their status as real scientists is constantly put in 
doubt, and one reflection of the scientific mythology 
is the fact that ideological hegemony is clearly on the 
side of the “natural” scientists, even though, for one, 
they are professionally incapable of understanding 
the meaning, the framing, the cultural conditioning, 
and the application of the knowledge they produce, 
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and secondly, their use of the qualifiers “hard,” 
“pure,” and (the one they uncritically inherited from 
Christianity) “natural” reveals how fully and uncon- 
sciously they —taken as a whole, and with the inevi- 
table exceptions — buy into their own mythology. 
I predicted defensive responses like Jacobi's in 
the epilogue of my original article. 
We predict that many believers in Science, especially 
the academically initiated, will reject this critique as 
uselessly broad, if they do not dismiss it outright. 
This is worth analyzing. First of all, someone in a po- 
sition of power, someone with an accredited brain, a 
priest with a position in the hierarchy, need not re- 
spond to a non-professional writer, a layperson, un- 
less the critique begins to be so widely distributed it 
constitutes a threat. [Jacobi himself admits that he 
was going to ignore the article until he saw that 
many of his friends were reading it...] 
Secondly, and more substantially, we have noticed a 
certain. pattern. The academically trained will always 
insist that the scientific community is highly self- 
critical, yet at the same time they always (as far as we 
have seen) reject criticisms that come from outside of 
academia as “overgeneralized” or unfounded. We 
would argue that this is a structurally systematic re- 
sponse. An institution with hegemonic aspirations, 
or one that has already achieved dominance, must 
never allow itself to be fit into a globalizing theory” 
[formulated by its opponents. ] 


Objectives 
The above serves to justify the target of my critique. 
Scientific epistemology and technocratic organiza- 
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tions, studies in peer-reviewed journals and pop sci- 
ence; these are not “radically different” phenomena 
constituting a target of critique so “broad” as to be 
“meaningless”, as Jacobi claims. They are all struc- 
turally related. If Jacobi wishes to continue denying 
the validity of my definition, which was already 
mapped out in the first essay, he would have to ex- 
plain how a community with a technocratic organi- 
zation does not have its own epistemology, or how 
it is that smoothing is not an integral part of the 
knowledge production of scientific communities, or 
how it is that such a massive amount of funding and 
the systematic production of jobs does not shape the 
entire scientific community to be an industrial com- 
plex fully integrated into the capitalist economy. 
Needless to say, he is incapable of making any such 
arguments, because all of these are naive positions. 
On the other hand, fine-tuning the definition is 
clearly possible, and I'm open to suggestions. 

Before continuing to other arguments, I think I 
should dispute one blatant mischaracterization that 
Jacobi makes (would he appreciate the irony if I la- 
beled it as “hysterical,” or is he not as versed in the 
history of scientific thought as he claims?). No doubt 
trying to excite the passions of his readers, Jacobi 
writes that my article arrives at the “wildly audacious 
conclusion that we should dispose of science whole- 
sale.” Every institution produces its police, and here 
Jacobi resorts to rhetoric that we anarchists have long 
been familiar with. Don't listen to these wild, savage 
types: they want to destroy everytiing! On the contrary, 
even Jacobi is able to recognize that at various points 
in my text, I validate the empirical method and the 
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work of various scientists. In other words, he either 
wasn't paying attention to his own arguments or was 
consciously lying in order to delegitimize my posi- 
tions, the majority of which he ignores. 

To clarify: I think empirical knowledge and as 
such the empirical method are both very useful. 
However, the empirical method is limited, and em- 
pirical knowledge is by no means the only form of 
knowledge. For this reason and others, objectivity as 
a framework for understanding knowledge (knowl- 
edge is either true or false, knowledge can be unbi- 
ased, there is an absolute frame of reference for the 
universe, perception can be illusory or it can be disci- 
plined, quantified, and mechanized in order to vali- 
date objective truths, subjectivity is an obstacle to 
objective knowledge, and the organization or history 
of knowledge does not necessarily affect its content) 
is not only a cultural artifact that reproduces a spe- 
cific value system connected to specific social hierar- 
chies, it also flattens and falsifies the world we live in. 

The primary objective of my original article is 
to develop a systemic critique of a technocratic insti- 
tutional complex that is inseparable from power 
and oppression in our society. Within this critique 
there is certainly room to champion a subversive 
folk science alongside non-empirical practices of re- 
sistance and learning. Perhaps the only thing that I 
seek to “dispose of wholesale” is the idea that scien- 
tists and scientific institutions are neutral, that they 
are not a fundamental part of how power and op- 
pression exist in our society, and that they are not 
currently integral to power and oppression. Rather 
than address this argument, Jacobi goes on tangents. 
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Of Velvet Gloves and Firing Squads 

We've spoken of definitions, of objectives, now let's 
speak about manners. I am certainly not the ideal 
writer to call Jacobi to task for his arrogant and in- 
sulting tone, though I would say there is a very real 
difference between the tone born of superiority, 
used by the defender of what is already hegemonic, 
and the tone born of anger, used by those who are 
marginalized and delegitimized by the institutions 
of power and their discourses. 

More useful to my argument would be a brief 
look at who deserves the velvet glove treatment, 
and who gets the discursive firing squad. There are 
very few producers of discourse who are polite and 
considerate with everyone. Nearly every social con- 
versation sets certain boundaries of civility that im- 
plicitly signal who is a legitimate interlocutor and 
who is a thoughtless savage to be silenced or exclud- 
ed. I have no problem admitting which way I fire 
my shots. I try to be respectful towards those who 
put themselves on the line, who theorize as just an- 
other action within a struggle against authority, 
even if I strongly disagree with them (and I admit, 
I'm not always successful). On the other hand, I 
don't really care if I insult careerists, those who are 
paid to think, and those who have some influential 
employment with an institution of power. Honestly, 
I have trouble viewing them as people. I'm not say- 
ing it's justifiable, I'm just trying to make the rules I 
operate by explicit, to acknowledge and explain my 
own double standards. 

The unwritten rules in normalized discourse, 
rules which Jacobi evidently follows, are nearly the 
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opposite. Professionals merit respect and attention, 
whereas others, especially angry others, can be in- 
sulted or dismissed. This “self-regulating conspira- 
cy” among professionals makes sense: within a vast 
complex of interrelated institutions, you never know 
who might control purse strings or future employ- 
ment opportunities that interest you (those who 
find this explanation insulting might consider that it 
uses the exact same cynicism with which game theo- 
rists explain customs and organization among the 
savage tribes). But because these are the institutions 
that produce the dominant discourses and practices 
in our society, their norms become everyone's norms. 
I don't assume Jacobi is a professional with any pos- 
sibility of financial gain for his writings, nonetheless 
he has learned well that David Hume (involved in 
the slave trade) deserves respect and consideration, 
whereas some anarchist publishing on the internet 
can be scornfully disregarded. 

The effects of this value hierarchy, imposed 
across society, should not be underestimated. 


Racism and Colonialism 

A brief aside: is Hume's complicity in genocide and 
enslavement reason to dismiss his ideas? No. But is 
it a coincidence that Hume and most of the other 
great men of Science were racists, elitists, and ex- 
ploiters whom their underclass contemporaries 
would have been perfectly justified in murdering? 
Also, no. A third question, then, which I'll leave un- 
answered: if we reject ethical relativism and identify 
at every moment with the struggle for freedom and 
well-being, is it wrong for us to declare the great 
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men of Science our enemies, giving fair consider- 
ation to but also contextualizing their ideas? 

The debates that Hume intervened in are be- 
yond a doubt interesting, but they reflect their par- 
ticipants’ social position as nobles, enslavers, mass 
murderers, and rapists. And they were not the only 
ones having interesting debates. Social rebels, poor 
women, kidnapped Africans, disenfranchised peas- 
ants, religious heretics, and armed natives were also 
having debates, though they were much less likely 
to be committed to paper. In part, that's because 
they faced the reality of repression and often had to 
operate in secret, because dominant society denied 
them the resources necessary to publish and keep 
good records, and also because dominant society 
went out of its way to eliminate their oral histories, 
their memories, their very identities. The preserva- 
tion of one set of debates and the invisibility of the 
other is neither a coincidence nor a natural result of 
neutral factors, but another reflection of the war 
waged by rulers and their scientists against every- 
one else. It's true, some historians who consider 
themselves social scientists have started to recog- 
nize and recover these other conversations, but I 
don't think that anyone can deny, with evidence, 
that the conversations of the great men of Science 
took place on top of and against those other conver- 
sations, and that the history of knowledge presented 
by the dominant strains of social science as well as 
nearly all the “pure” scientists directly and aggres- 
sively silence the “wretched of the earth.” 

(Another brief aside: Jacobi is apt to cite the 
rules of logic, not understanding, it seems, that such 
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rules are a Western cultural artifact (more later on 
the value of contradictions). One could easily say 
that now, by pointing out Hume's complicity in the 
slave trade, Iam engaging in the logical fallacy of an 
ad hominem, even though I have stated that Hume's 
conduct does not invalidate his ideas. But ideas are 
historically rooted, and they are never impersonal. 
The separation of ideas and actions, what's more, is 
fundamental to the subtle oppressions of Western 
democracy. Anarchists, on the other hand, coincide 
with many non-Western cultures in favoring the 
idea of coherence, that in reality it counts for a lot if 
someone is able to put their own ideas in practice, 
and what the results of that practice are. Further- 
more, I don't think it's a coincidence that the fore- 
most proponents of the view that we should evalu- 
ate ideas without also considering those who 
promote them enriched themselves off of genocide, 
slavery, and the destruction of the planet. Is it unfair, 
at this juncture, to declare: Ecce homo?) 

To return to my principal line of argument, I 
was describing the antagonism between the official 
and the unofficial histories of ideas. It is true that 
those who demand that we take sides are carrying 
an ideological stick capable of beating down free de- 
bate. But it is also true that there is no such thing as 
neutrality, and that in a conflict between those with 
more and less power, such as is the case with colo- 
nialism or patriarchy, claims to neutrality amount to 
support for the powerful. 

Having made that caveat, allow me to suggest 
that in considering how colonialism, slavery, and 
genocide since the Enlightenment have always 
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made use of science and scientists, when consider- 
ing the possibility of inherent racism in the scientific 
institutional complex, we cannot be neutral, though 
we can map out third and fourth positions. 

Jacobi, however, dismisses criticisms of scien- 
tific racism. Despite the lengthy criticisms I made of 
racism in the original article, with multiple exam- 
ples, Jacobi only deigns to respond with a single 
sentence, without referring to a single example, af- 
ter affirming, “we shouldn’t take Gorrion seriously.” 
To wit: “For one thing, he says that there is ‘implicit rac- 
ism’ in the “empiricist mythology,” even though he stat- 
ed earlier that he does not reject empiricism, only science.” 
Does he not understand that the terms A: “empiri- 
cism” and B: “empiricist mythology” are not equal? 
Evidently not. If someone says that B is implicitly 
racist, and they approve of A, therefore they don't 
have a problem with racism, they are supposing 
that A and B are equal. Well, empiricism is a method, 
the empiricist mythology is an entire worldview. Ja- 
cobi clearly has a very weak grasp of the very lan- 
guage he uses to communicate his supposed truths. 
It also becomes clear that he does not give any im- 
portance to the criticisms of racism, given that he 
uses another cheap bait-and-switch to weasel his 
way out of the argument. 

Nor is it surprising that addressing racism is 
not a priority for Jacobi, given that he makes a cou- 
ple racist quips of his own. They are, however, well 
masked: I presume Jacobi is college-educated, and 
what does a college degree serve for if not to hide 
racism in more subtle language? So, we need to ded- 
icate a little space to unpacking his comments. 
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In section V of his response, he jokes: “Accord- 
ing to Gorrion, Buddhists invented quantum mechanics 
“well over a thousand years” before modern science. I just 
wonder where they got the lasers for the double-slit ex- 
periment” (referring to the experiment that demon- 
strated that photons act as both waves and particles 
and that their position, until it can be definitively 
measured, exists as a probability wave rather than 
having an exact location). 

What's most obvious is that Jacobi is once again 
distorting my argument. I never said Buddhists in- 
vented quantum mechanics. What I said was: “vwell 
over a thousand years earlier, Daoists and Buddhists were 
already promoting a worldview that clashed with Carte- 
sian geometry but was largely compatible with the discov- 
eries of quantum physics.” Embedded in my sentence 
is the fact that the discoveries of quantum physics 
are posterior to the development of the Buddhist or 
Taoist worldviews. The relevant argument is that 
they had developed a worldview in which quantum- 
or relativity-inspired ideas regarding the nature of 
energy or the shape and age of the universe could 
have made a lot of sense, and would not have clashed 
with as many fundamental dogmas. In rationalist, 
dualist Western society a hundred years ago, the 
idea that matter and energy are interchangeable, that 
space-time is curved, or that a particle does not exist 
inany one place but within a probability wave would 
have sounded like absolute nonsense, and even to- 
day it strikes (Western) people as a contradiction 
that is difficult to grasp. 

Now let's look at how these subsequent dis- 
coveries and theories have unfolded. For hundreds 
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of years, the Western intellectual elite have instruct- 
ed their subject populations — which through force 
of arms came to encompass the entire world— with 
certain beliefs, many of which promote materialist, 
Cartesian, and/or neo-Platonic ideas about the 
world (for the record, I know that to the proponents 
of those ideas, they are not synonymous and in 
some ways they are mutually contradictory, but 
from an outside perspective, especially one critical 
of fundamental dogmas in Western civilization, 
there is far more similarity than difference between 
them; there is, for example, a wider range of opinion 
in the worldviews of an anarcho-primitivist and an 
anarcho-syndicalist, but in general they don't reject 
being lumped into the same basket, as long as the 
pertinent critiques are being leveled at beliefs they 
both hold in common). 

Authoritarian, institutional, and genocidal 
forces instructed us all—sometimes through subtle 
value hierarchies and other times through compul- 
sory education— that humans are the superior spe- 
cies (and that Western man is the most human of all 
humans), that the world exists for our consumption, 
that everything is either matter or energy, that na- 
ture functions mechanically, and so on. As pertains 
to Cartesian and Newtonian ideas, we are indoctri- 
nated in the meta-epistemological framework of ob- 
jectivity with its idea of an absolute reference, and 
its prejudice towards analyzing discrete objects 
within a neutral space (although clearly Newton 
opened the way for an understanding of fields 
through his concept of gravity, as every theory 
opens the space for possible refutations, expansions, 
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or evolutions). There is also the Platonic/Catholic/ 
Cartesian opposition between matter and mind, 
which is still present at the rationalist extreme in 
which spirit is abolished and all that is left is one 
half of the pair, dead matter, rather than a synthesis 
of the two as exists in many other worldviews. 

For hundreds of years, we have been taught 
these things, and in the process, and with complicity 
by scientists and scientific institutions, other cultures 
have been belittled, ridiculed, and exterminated. 
Some of these cultures have believed that all life is 
interconnected, that there is no knowledge without a 
knower, that one person's truth is different from an- 
other's, that the space between two objects is a living 
field rather than a neutral, static non-entity, or that 
things are better understood through their relations 
than as separate entities. Some have believed that 
the universe is better characterized by principles of 
continuous transformation and interrelation rather 
than by the machine-metaphors favored by Western 
scientists (who, as I mentioned earlier, often do not 
realize that they are using metaphors). 

Then, at a certain juncture, scientists in a few 

fields began to say that, in fact, there is no absolute 
reference point for the universe, that measurement 
and observation affect what is measured and ob- 
served, that velocity and position depend on per- 
spective, that something can be both a wave and a 
particle, that something can potentially be in two 
places at once, that two separate particles can be 
“entangled” or connected in non-local space such 
that one exhibits simultaneous changes in response 
to a change experienced by the other particle; they 
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began to appreciate fields, systems, and relation- 
ships, and questioned the discrete bodies that were 
the subject of analysis in earlier ages. 

It is true that this shift represents a great intel- 
lectual courage and versatility, which is something 
that a few scientists have, but that does not character- 
ize scientific paradigms as a whole in their “normal” 
periods (see the discussion of Kuhn, below). It is also 
true that through scientific flattening, these develop- 
ments are primarily presented as technical matters 
with limited philosophical bearing, that do not 
change the fundamental features of society's mental- 
ity. They are intentionally presented to the public as 
things that only people with advanced degrees can 
understand. They reach us only as equations or the 
occasional anecdote about photons and black holes. 

(E=mc? is a great example: rather than giving 
us a mythical phrase about the nature of the world 
like those frequently used to convey Darwin to the 
masses, e.g. “survival of the fittest,” we are given a 
ready-made metaphor for the mystically inscrutable 
intelligence of scientists, an ergot of technical genius 
beyond the comprehension of the masses: behold — 
the equation! This is highly significant given that 
E=mc? as a phrase would have been delivered to us 
as “matter is energy,” “the universe is made of en- 
ergy,” or “anything in the universe can be trans- 
formed into anything else,” statements that reaffirm 
Buddhist, hippy, or even alchemist worldviews. Of 
course, no respectable scientist would vulgarize 
Einstein thusly, though they had no problems vul- 
garizing Darwin into a capitalist worldview or New- 
ton into a mechanistic one.) 
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In contrast, every law and principle of classical 
physics and the neo-Platonic worldview that pre- 
ceded the paradigm shift is inscribed in countless 
metaphors, language conventions, discursive cus- 
toms, and myths, mass-produced even today. 

In other words, the technical adjustments that 
allow Science to be right with God, so to speak, that 
allow Science to correct earlier errors and improve 
its productive capacity, vastly increasing the power 
of the State in the process, are produced in a way 
that they have no hope of correcting the impact that 
earlier scientific theories had and continue to have 
on our society's worldview. 

The machine-metaphor and other fundamen- 
tal dogmas are preserved. 

Let us for a moment imagine that a stateless 
Daoist or heretical Buddhist society of runaways 
from the Han slaver state, existing in the mountains 
of Southeast Asia, had advanced technically and 
was able to develop ever better scientific instru- 
ments. At a certain point, they also could have de- 
veloped complex forms of geometry and physics, 
eventually explaining the very phenomena that 
Newton did so convincingly. However —and this is 
what many “hard” scientists or rationalists like Ja- 
cobi have such a hard time understanding — though 
the hypothetical Daoists used the exact same equa- 
tions as Newton, the packaging, the application, and 
the institutional interfaces would have been com- 
pletely different. And those differences would have 
affected how the society understood and thus inter- 
acted with the world it lived in, the applications of 
the technologies produced with the new knowledge, 
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and also the course of future discovery. The First 
Law of Thermodynamics, we can imagine, would 
have been conceptualized and phrased ina different 
way, one that might not have proved a conceptual 
obstacle to the eventual evolution of the theories of 
relativity and quantum mechanics (which probably 
wouldn't have been named “mechanics”). And 
those theories, when they arose, would probably 
not have seemed so bizarre, but rather a confirma- 
tion of the things that people already suspected 
about the universe. 

I understand that many physicists don't want 
to have any social responsibilities, they just want to 
study subatomic particles and black holes. It's an 
admirable curiosity, but it's also hopelessly naive. 
To them, maybe their most important achievement 
is General Relativity or Maxwell's equations, but to 
many other people, it's nuclear weapons. Can you 
begin to understand how these are not separate re- 
alities? How even though the so-called Laws of Na- 
ture would hypothetically exist independently of 
human societies and the things that our power 
structures are doing to us and to the planet, in prac- 
tice they are not independent at all? 

In sum, the precious equations might have re- 
mained intact, but the fates of millions of people and 
other species would have been completely different. 
Can we really countenance a belief system in which 
that is irrelevant, in which the applications of a the- 
ory are not understood to be part of the theory, in 
which the consequences of our actions are constant- 
ly made invisible? 

We have been dancing around the topic of colo- 
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nialism for some time, unpacking what is wrong with 
Jacobi's flippancy and his textual distortions. Now 
let's get to the grain. What he is doing is ridiculing 
the notion that non-Europeans might have had a bet- 
ter—and healthier—cultural understanding of the 
universe, and the only arbitrary evidence he gives— 
arbitrary because it was a total non sequitur to my 
argument—is that they had not developed the tech- 
nologies deployed by those ingenious Europeans. 

No doubt he is rolling his eyes at this character- 
ization, but the fact of the matter is that the only ref- 
erences he makes to non-European cultures in what 
is supposedly a response to an article that makes a 
great many accusations of racism is to ridicule and 
belittle the knowledge base of non-Europeans. 

This is a basic tenet of colonialism: until they 
learn how to be like us, they are illegitimate. 

His other main reference to non-European 
knowledge systems, regarding acupuncture, shows 
that this attitude constitutes a pattern. Jacobi claims 
there are no studies showing the effectiveness of 
acupuncture, and he cites three articles to that effect. 
One of these articles, “Do certain countries produce 
only positive results?” is borderline racist: it high- 
lights how studies in countries like Japan and China 
produce more favorable test results for acupuncture 
than studies in Western countries. Rather than pre- 
senting this in a comparative way, it posits the West 
as the norm and characterizes the other countries as 

“abnormal.” In conclusion, the article recommends 
skepticism towards data coming from those coun- 
tries. The implication is that Japanese and Chinese 
scientists aren't real scientists, because they are be- 
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holden to their mystical traditions and haven't bro- 
ken free like Western scientists. A more Orientalist 
view would be harder to find. 

On examination, it turns out that the Asian 
countries cited range from showing 99% to 89% ef- 
fectiveness in acupuncture trials. Granted, 99% (for 
China) seems worrisomely high, but how about Ja- 
pan's 89%? The white control country this article 
cites, a Western nation of rational white men and 
proper scientists, is the UK. But in the UK, 75% of 
studies show that acupuncture is effective, and the 
difference between 89% and 75% is large, but so is 
the difference between 89% and 99%. It hardly 
seems large enough to lump a bunch of Asian coun- 
tries together and suggest that all their scientists are 
too mystical and Asian to be trusted. But then, when 
has Science ever needed a justification for racism? 
Historically, it has been the principal manufacturer 
of justifications for racism. 

Also, incidentally, together with Jacobi's toler- 
ance of racism, we also find his tolerance for hypoc- 
risy and sloppy research. He clamors: “I must de- 
mand to see these “scientific studies” that support 
acupuncture as a valid form of treatment”. Well, my 
dear Jacobi, you need go no further than the article 
you referenced in your own text, which states that 
75% of the acupuncture studies from the comfort- 
ingly white UK (since evidently you won't trust the 
titular studies from Asian countries) show that it is 
an effective treatment. Oops! 

Nonetheless, I will readily admit that I had an 
inaccurate view of how widespread the studies 
were that give credence to acupuncture, and Jacobi's 
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article forced me to investigate further. Jacobi, it 
turns out, represents the majority position (in white- 
dominant countries), but not, however, the scientific 
consensus. The UK's National Health Service rec- 
ommends acupuncture for a few conditions like 
chronic headaches, malaises that standard Western 
medicine has a poor track record in treating, beyond 
the effectiveness of, ahem, aspirin. (Recent studies 
suggest that the rationalist geometry of cityscapes 
actually increases oxygen levels in our brains and 
can lead to headaches). 

The most thorough review’ of scientific stud- 
ies that I could find concludes that the evidence is 
mixed regarding the effectiveness of acupuncture. 
The evidence is that it is effective for short-term re- 
lief of lower back pain when combined with other 
therapies; it is effective for treating osteoarthritis but 
there is contradictory data as to whether it is more 
effective than simulated acupuncture; it is effective 
for treating migraines and tension-based headaches. 

The primary conclusion of the review is that it 
is difficult to evaluate acupuncture using double- 
blind studies and other rigorously empirical meth- 
ods. This is a significant point I will return to later. 

For now, I want to focus on the fact that Jacobi 
and many other proponents of Western science— 
the strong majority, according to my unscientific in- 
ternet survey—overstate their case, misrepresent 
the scientific record, and cover up the positive evi- 
dence for the weak or mild therapeutic effectiveness 


2 “What the Science Says About the Effectiveness of Acupuncture” https:// 
nccih.nih.gov/health/acupuncture/introduction#hed3 
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of acupuncture. Jacobi, the articles he cites, and 
many other articles in peer-reviewed journals or on 
ideological, pro-Science websites, are totally dismis- 
sive of acupuncture, even though the bulk of studies 
demonstrate that it has at least some effectiveness. 
It is no coincidence that acupuncture —a non- 
Western technique — receives such vicious treatment 
from the proponents of Science, whereas far more 
doubtful techniques, like chemotherapy or early 
AIDS medication, are treated as imperfect but legiti- 
mate. Jacobi is polite, as are his references: they only 
express the positive side of the racist double stan- 
dard. Other examples are less circumspect. Accord- 
ing to the website, sciencebasedmedicine.org,? 
“Acupuncture is a pre-scientific assumption.” 
Proponents often cite acupuncture’s ancient heritage as 
a virtue, but it is more of a vice. Acupuncture was devel- 
oped in a pre-scientific culture, before anything signifi- 
cant was understood about biology, the normal func- 
tioning of the human body or disease pathology. The 
healing practices of the time were part of what is called 
philosophy-based medicine, to be distinguished from 
modern science-based medicine. Philosophy-based sys- 
tems began with a set of ideas about health and illness 
and based their treatments on those ideas. The underly- 
ing assumptions and the practices derived from them 
were never subjected to controlled observation or any- 
thing that can reasonably be called a scientific process. 
There's a whole lot wrong with this paragraph, 
steeped as it is in the coded assumption that a cul- 
ture is ignorant until it is colonized by the West. It 


3 https://sciencebasedmedicine.org/reference/acupuncture/ 
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also demonstrates a total ignorance of the history 
and the current cultural limitations of Western med- 
icine. Western medicine operates within surgery- 
and drug-based constraints because it evolved di- 
rectly from a surgery- and drug-based practice that 
at the time, 500-1000 years ago, was one of the worst 
healthcare practices in the entire world, rightly ridi- 
culed by Arabic contemporaries, for example. But 
the idea that ancient heritage is a vice does not hold 
up across cultures. On the whole, ancient cultures 
embody a great deal of accumulated experience and 
observation. Chinese, Ayurvedic, and traditional 
European medicine, for example, were founded by 
generations of observation and experimentation, 
and the writers for sciencebasedmedicine.org are 
speaking from a racially tinged ignorance when 
they claim otherwise. No, it wasn't “controlled” ex- 
perimentation, but controlled experimentation is 
also a flawed system that frequently produces faulty 
data and willfully ignores the connection between a 
person's health and their environment. 

In medieval Europe, there was also a very 
thuggish practice of medicine based on the humors, 
bleeding, and liberal use of the scalpel. This was the 
practice of medicine that evolved into the suppos- 
edly superior Western medicine of today. The 
“modern” preference for a negative, symptomatic 
view of health and the emphasis on surgery and 
drugs is a cultural-historical artifact from those 
thuggish times. Science-based medicine, in the West, 
is philosophy-based medicine. The pretensions to 
superiority evinced by proponents of Western med- 
icine would be hilarious if they didn't have so much 
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power. It's worth noting that its original proponents 
and the institutions they created were directly re- 
sponsible for the bloody repression of folk medicine 
through witch hunts, criminalization, demonization, 
and later the urbane ridicule of the scientists of the 
Enlightenment. We have little remaining evidence 
as to the healing practices of the lower and rural 
classes of European society, but we know that first it 
was the Church and then the scientists who identi- 
fied these primarily women healers as a threat. 
There is also a good bit of evidence to suggest that 
they had effective practices for abortion and contra- 
ception. And one of the most successful drugs that 
Western medicine falsely claims credit for—aspi- 
rin—is a testament to their wisdom. Aspirin is the 
industrial version of willow bark, a common reme- 
dy among the medieval healers who were repressed 
by the surgeons, the priests, and the scientists. It is 
not a coincidence that aspirin works; rather, it is evi- 
dence of the accumulated experience and observa- 
tion passed on by the downtrodden. 

Neither is it a coincidence that pharmaceutical 
companies are stealing, patenting, and industrializ- 
ing the herbal remedies of indigenous societies 
across the world, nor that the society those compa- 
nies come from continues to propagate the idea that 
“pre-scientific’” societies are ignorant about the world 
they live in. All of these facts are functions of the rac- 
ist colonialism that Science is an integral part of. 

Much has been written about the use of sci- 
ence to support racism, genocide, colonialism, and 
other atrocities. Today's scientists might refer to the 
most embarrassing episodes (like racial skull mea- 
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surements) as “pseudo-science,” but this is pure re- 
visionism. The culprits were recognized scientists in 
their day, and besides, scientific racism went well 
beyond phrenology and Social Darwinism to in- 
clude nearly every surveyor, geographer, anthro- 
pologist, and doctor for decades if not centuries. 

An acquaintance of mine who is a progressive 
biologist has been ranting about the “unfair” treat- 
ment being given to yet another biologist who has 
been protested and no-platformed while making 
the rounds claiming a genetic basis for the supposed 
intellectual superiority of white people. It's not a 
19th century idea: there is still a great deal of money 
going to support scientists making the same tired 
arguments, ideologically pre-determined. The ac- 
quaintance, who voted for Obama and is certain he 
isn't racist, claims the man should be given a fair 
hearing since he went and carried out a study. Just 
out of curiosity, where are all the scientists getting 
invited to universities and receiving lucrative book 
deals who claim that black people are superior? 

Most relevant to this article is the question: to 
what extent has this racism continued or been 
atoned for? Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz* provides a clue. 
Scientific archives, museums, laboratories, and uni- 
versities across North America are filled with corps- 
es and artifacts stolen from Native burial grounds. 
The conquerors’ scientists systematically refuse to 
give them back. This is one strong example of con- 
tinuing complicity with genocide. 

Are there others? Insofar as colonialism contin- 


4 in An Indigenous Peoples’ History of the United States 
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ues today, as neo-colonialism, through the exploita- 
tion of occupied territories and contamination of the 
land, air, and water primarily of people of color, 
maybe the problem is that scientific complicity with 
thinly veiled racism and colonialism is so common as 
to be ubiquitous. There isn't a single mine, oil well, or 
commercial timber plantation in the world that 
doesn't have scientists working on it in some capacity, 
either on site or away in some laboratory making cal- 
culations, directing explorations, improving tech- 
niques, engineering more profitable tree species. And 
then there's the biologists who expropriate indige- 
nous medicinal plants for the benefit of the pharma- 
ceutical companies, and the anthropologists who aid 
military occupations in Afghanistan and Iraq or state- 
building missions in Somalia. All of these millions of 
scientists have decided that they prefer getting paid 
to engaging in acritical examination of their lives and 
the effects of their actions. Yet to Jacobi, somehow, all 
of this is incidental to the pure nature of Science, not 
even worthy of a response. 


Leave the Critiquing to the Experts 
I would argue that anyone with a brain and a heart 
would not trust in an internal affairs bureau to ef- 
fectively rein in the murderous power of the police, 
much less to do what really needs to be done: abol- 
ish them. It is no surprise, however, that just as insti- 
tutions always seek to appropriate the power that 
regulates and disciplines them, institutional com- 
plexes and society-wide religions do not recognize 
the critiques of external authorities. 

It is therefore no surprise that Jacobi asks us to 
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leave the problems of science to scientists themselves, 
even though—as I argued at length in the original 
essay — those problems are primarily suffered by ev- 
eryone else: lower class people, women, trans people, 
people of color, people in countries victimized by 
the weapons industry, the targets of policing tech- 
nologies, anyone who eats industrial food or has to 
be subjected to medical procedures to fix a health 
problem, all non-human species, the entire planet... 
But no, let's trust the people who get paid to make all 
the technologies that are fucking us over, the doctors 
who drug us, the sociologists who study us. 

To wit: 

Gorrion might be surprised to learn that a good deal 
of scientists and philosophers of science strongly 
agree with many of his critiques of scientific thought. 
In fact, all the limitations he writes about have been 
pointed out with much more convincing argumenta- 
tion by widely recognized philosophers of science. 

I suppose Jacobi can be forgiven for not recog- 
nizing any of Thomas Kuhn's ideas behind my own— 
he was an influence, but I never cited him directly. 
However, I don't think he missed my explicit refer- 
ence to Stephen Jay Gould (Jacobi also cites Gould), 
nor my references to self-regulating processes of cri- 
tique within scientific communities themselves. In 
other words, Jacobi is aware that I already know 
about such critiques made by scientists and philoso- 
phers of science, but he just sees another cheap op- 
portunity to be paternalistic, and he takes it. 

Then he does something curious, though 
equally reminiscent of a fratboy intellect. He spends 
seven hundred fifty words attempting to show off, 
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quoting David Hume, Thomas Kuhn, and Karl Pop- 
per, evidently thinking he's just gone over the heads 
of his audience, or at least bored them long enough 
to carry out a skeezy, back-alley word-fight bait- 
and-switch. 

Jacobi's brief history demonstrates that, lo and 
behold, scientists themselves debate about the na- 
ture of knowledge. At no point did I claim the con- 
trary; I explicitly mentioned these debates, though I 
did not give them what would have been their due 
space if my goal had been to write an article about 
the history of conflicts in scientific epistemology 
(another characteristic of institutional self-defense: 
the institutional players always have to be the pro- 
tagonists. Just put yourself in the shoes of that poor cop 
for a moment, and think of how scared he felt before he 
pulled the trigger!). 

His summary of Hume makes me think that 
Jacobi simply didn't understand the sorts of discur- 
sive shaping that I am talking about. His poor use of 
language suggests that he is either a habitual ma- 
nipulator or he simply has a stunted verbal intelli- 
gence masked by a large vocabulary. 

So let's try to explain this one again: All world- 
views are cultural artifacts related to the reproduction 
of power in society, either antagonistic to it, support- 
ive of it, or some combination of the two. Given their 
relationship with the exercise of power, worldviews 
also constitute worldshapers, though in the original 
article I reserved that term for Science, since the scien- 
tific worldview directs the exercise of power in our 
world far more than any antagonistic worldview. 

What does Hume have to say? Actually, noth- 
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ing of relevance to the critiques I was making. Caus- 
ing a big splash on the debates of the powerful white 

men of his day, Hume argued that knowledge must 
be based on sense-experience (dealing Plato a blow), 
but that sense-experience can be flawed. Hume isn't 
talking about the organization and deployment of 
knowledge. He's still dealing with knowledge at the 

level of whether it's true or false, and where it comes 

from. As such, Hume doesn't even come close. Of 
course, it's not up to Hume to respond to something 

that I wrote two hundred fifty years after he died. 
The fact that Jacobi wheels him out of the morgue, 
however, shows that he either doesn't understand 
or he's choosing not to. 

Jacobi's references to Thomas Kuhn, on the 
contrary, are relevant to the present debate, though 
he presents Kuhn's observations in a way reminis- 
cent of PR damage control. To recap, Kuhn revealed 
that scientific knowledge exists as a consensus with- 
in a paradigm, that the consensus remains stable 
over time, even as specific elements of the paradigm 
are disputed or disproved, and then in “revolution- 
ary” moments the entire paradigm shifts and new 
interrelated theories are accepted. It's hard to give a 
more tame summary of a dynamic that has some 
pretty extreme implications. Nonetheless, Jacobi 
softens the blow even more by citing Imre Lakatos' 
work on “research programs,” translating the prob- 
lem into a more technical matter and justifying the 
pragmatism of holding on to a flawed theory until a 
better theory comes along. 

(In justifying the conservatism of research pro- 
grams and the way they allow ideologies to signal 
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areas for further study, thus conditioning results, Ja- 
cobi claims that “infrastructural determinism” is the 

best predictor of many cultural shifts, such as the 

change from hunter-gatherer to agricultural societ- 
ies; what's more, “one is justified in looking at a soci- 
ety and assuming, before getting any empirical evi- 
dence, that the infrastructure is the primary reason 

the society is the way it is.” That's embarrassing for 

him because actually, such determinism is on the 

ropes. Lots of new research shows that the switch 

between agriculture and gathering is a_ political 

choice, that infrastructure generally relates to social 

choices; and there are even many cases in which a 

society has drastically changed its infrastructure 

without changing its superstructure. The determin- 
istic framework oversimplifies, ignoring how porous 

the boundary is. It is favored because it is mechanis- 
tic and adheres to rationalist belief structures. But 
then, when you're ideologically motivated to go out 
and look for evidence, you'll probably be able to find 
evidence, no matter how accurate your theory is.) 

In fact, Kuhn's revelations are a little more dis- 
turbing than that, and Kuhn, ever polite, doesn't hit 
hard against any of his colleagues and he doesn't talk 
about the many ways in which people's lives can be 
ruined by this little matter of paradigms. What Kuhn 
actually reveals is that scientific communities will 
systematically suppress contrary evidence, function- 
ing in a conservative, dogmatic way, until reaching a 
tipping point at which time the entire paradigm 
must be discarded and a new conservative order 
must be developed. This is not a pragmatic necessity, 
nor is it the reflection of a culture that truly believes 
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in questioning everything and fostering open de- 
bates. It is (though Kuhn does not go this far) the re- 
flection of a religion of power that will run rough- 
shod over dissenting scientists and people caught up 
on the wrong side theory, whether that's queer or 
trans people who are pathologized and medicated, 
institutionalized, or lobotomized, or Africans who 
are scientifically determined to be inferior. 

A recent example that demonstrates what hap- 
pens even to privileged, accredited scientists when 
they contradict the dominant paradigm: a number 
of archaeologists and paleontologists in San Diego 
investigated a site of mastodon bones that suggest- 
ed that tool-using hominids may have been in North 
America 130,000 years ago, which would upend the 
dominant Clovis and Beringian hypotheses regard- 
ing hominid expansion into the Americas. They told 
how many scientists refused to work on theirs or 
similar sites because it would be “professional sui- 
cide,” how they were advised by colleagues to 
“Keep it under wraps. No one will believe you.” Two 
decades went by and their findings weren't pub- 
lished. Finally, when a new team of scientists did 
publish, they were viciously attacked by much of 
the rest of the scientific community. “It was like get- 
ting lined up and shot with machine guns,” is how 
one archaeologist involved with the study described 
the reactions of his peers. 

The reactions of the scientific community to van 
der Lummel's paradigm-threatening research on the 
experience of consciousness after medical death was 
even more insulting. I'll get into that area later on. 

Examples like these show that Jacobi has given 
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us a misleadingly watered-down summary of the 
dynamics Kuhn was talking about. But Kuhn's con- 
cept of the paradigm shift is only one small part of 
what I am talking about. To be as concise as possible, 
the main problem is twofold: the inextricable rela- 
tionship between knowledge and power; and the 
continuity of certain practices of power and forms of 
knowledge within Western civilization, reproduced 
and intensified by the scientific institutional com- 
plex, that is currently destroying the world. 

None of the scientists or philosophers of sci- 
ence that Jacobi trots out speak to this problem. I 
don't believe, as he suggests, that | am saying any- 
thing new. I could have cited a great many people, 
but in the end it's a question of form: some of us be- 
lieve that ideas don't have owners and that every- 
one should feel comfortable expressing themselves 
in their own words. (There is an intrinsic elitism of 
the citation artifact in scientific discourse, though 
without a doubt it is highly practical for research 
and investigation.) 

Jacobi has proved that he is good at citing fa- 
mous people. So why, then, does he cite people who 
aren't making the arguments I'm making? Why does 
he not cite anyone who talks about the violence, the 
destruction, the oppression that scientists and their 
institutions are complicit in? 

This is where we get to the bait-and-switch. Ja- 
cobi, after proving how smart he is and how ignorant 
I am, delivers what he supposes is a coup de grace. 

[E]ven though each of the above-mentioned issues pres- 
ent profound problems to scientific reasoning, every 
one of the thinkers who articulated the problems 
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continued to espouse the scientific worldview. 

In other words, he deliberately misdirects the 
reader, assuring us that the problem is well under 
control because scientists are already policing them- 
selves, by quoting a number of people who are not 
making the criticisms I am making, nor talking about 
the problems I am talking about. Why, then, quote 
these paragons of self-critique? Because they serve 
as a parable of reconciliation: they revealed prob- 
lems but they never abandoned the Church, they 
never lost their faith. He assures the readers, falsely, 
that they made the same criticisms I do, but they had 
much better arguments, clearly they were more in- 
telligent, and the ultimate symbol of their intelli- 
gence is their loyalty to the scientific worldview. 

Jacobi has not yet addressed a single criticism 
of that worldview, only underlined tensions that ex- 
ist within it. And he has shown that he is willing to 
use various forms of marginalization, insult, and 
misrepresentation in order to protect that worldview. 


Scientific Smoothing 

True to form, Jacobi misrepresents my criticism of 
how Newtonian physics are used to prop up a ratio- 
nalist worldview. I never say that Newtonian phys- 
ics is pop science; in fact, I say that it is dishonest of 
scientists to chalk systematic simplifications up to 
pop science. Nonetheless, Jacobi has no qualms 
twisting my words. 

To clarify, we should distinguish between sci- 
entific smoothing and pop science. Both of these 
phenomena are structurally integral parts of Science, 
but they function differently. As I stated in the orig- 
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inal article, scientists often respond to criticisms of 
mythical (worldview-promoting) usages of science 
by blaming whatever is not a sound theory or a 
quantifiable, technical assertion on “pop science” 
propagated either by journalists and authors or by 
scientists reaching beyond their field of expertise. 
However, the problem goes well beyond pop sci- 
ence. We can call the process “scientific smoothing”. 
Smoothing is a feature of any knowledge sys- 
tem too complex for any one person to know or 
communicate (i.e. any human culture), but scientific 
smoothing happens in a specific way, which Jacobi 
avoids. Because the body of scientific knowledge is 
way too vast for any one scientist to be familiar with 
even a tenth of one percent of it, the institutional 
complex as a whole relies on simplified digests 
(sometimes these summaries are produced by spe- 
cialists, sometimes by non-specialists such as jour- 
nalists and educators) to communicate scientific 
knowledge to laypersons and also to scientists who 
are specialists in other fields. This is a structural part 
of the body of scientific knowledge and of the tech- 
nocratic organization of scientific communities. It is 
neither an error nor a marginal occurrence. For this 
reason, critiquing the worldviews that are propa- 
gated by smoothing is not a case of critiquing “vari- 
ous stereotypes about science” as Jacobi claims. 
Demanding that we exclude considerations of 
scientific smoothing when we evaluate the trans- 
mission of scientific knowledge, that we only pay 
attention to specialists publishing in peer-reviewed 
journals, is unrealistic, because smoothing is a struc- 
tural part of the transmission of scientific knowl- 
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edge. There is no communication across scientific 
institutions, nor communication between scientific 
and governmental or corporate institutions, without 
scientific smoothing. Pop science is the profit-moti- 
vated production of watered-down or lazily re- 
searched scientific claims for a consumer audience. 
It is instrumental for winning funding, building ca- 
reers, and cementing the influence of scientific insti- 
tutions, but it is not as integral to communication 
between institutions as smoothing. 

Ironically, one of the articles he cites as evi- 
dence complains about how scientists who special- 
ize in one branch can spread completely baseless 
ideas in areas they do not study. “Just because 
you're a world expert in one branch of science 
doesn’t qualify you in any other discipline [...] this is 
a particularly bad habit among physicists.” The 
problem is, they are only called on it if the ideas they 
are spreading go against central dogmas. 

The myths or falsehoods (please note that Iam 
not using these terms as synonyms) that are con- 
tained in every paradigm does not mean that every 
idea is equally valid or equally unverifiable (Jacobi 
has already tried strawmanning me as a relativist, 
without any textual evidence). But the way the sci- 
entific paradigm works does mean that the uncor- 
roborated myths that support central dogmas, most 
of which are inherited from Christianity and neo- 
Platonism, will not be challenged, or at least not 
marginalized and ridiculed. On the other hand, 
ideas that break with those dogmas (and at least 
some of these will be the very ideas needed to radi- 
cally alter the paradigm or found a new one, in other 
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words, the truths of the future) will be ridiculed and 

their authors will be marginalized and dismissed as 

crackpots. What's more, given the continuity of 
power institutions, and given the specifics of the sci- 
entific smoothing process, the myths that carry over 
from one paradigm to the next change much less 
than the technical explanations and theories that are 
considered valid. In other words, the “broad pic- 
ture” provided by smoothing contains a great deal 
of Cartesian and neo-Platonic myth, even though 
the technical experts in any given field do not up- 
hold the specific manifestations of those myths in 
their area of expertise. 

Somehow, Jacobi doesn't find a problem with 
this. 

And as far as outright pop science is concerned, 
there are a few features that are worth underscoring. 

*Pop science tends to be especially overt and proac- 
tive in inculcating Western mythology (for exam- 
ple, the common myth that evolution is a process 
that went from single-celled organisms to multi- 
cellular organisms to vertebrates to mammals to 
primates to humans: this is a mythical reframing 
of evolution that is repeated again and again, use- 
ful, even though it is factually incorrect, because it 
is progressive and anthropocentric). 

*Scientists' knowledge outside their own field of spe- 
cialization tends to also be rooted in pop science. 
This is a problem, given that scientists’ opinions 
have more legitimacy, even when those opinions 
are not the product of an empirical study, due to 
the ideological role that science plays within the 
power hierarchies of our society. Scientists talking 
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in their social circles, through social media, on tele- 
vision, or with journalists, are the principal legiti- 
mizers of pop science. Rarely in their interactions 
with society do they restrict their commentary to 
the results of their studies. On the contrary, like 
anyone else with privilege, they use positions of 
power to push their own interests and worldview. 
A dramatic example of this would be how scien- 
tists who are not specialists in virology or immu- 
nology have been instrumental in supporting HIV/ 
AIDS denialism. Jacobi would point out that their 
conduct is unscientific. There is, however, a wealth 
of more mundane examples of scientists carrying 
out the same kind of manipulations to shape our 
understanding of what is natural in areas as di- 
verse as family structure, sexuality, economics, 
politics, and so forth. Though they are advancing 
non-empirical positions, they are not called to task 
so long as they do not support conspiracy theories 
that violate the scientific consensus. 

*There is a great deal of funding for pop science. On 
an individual and an institutional level, scientists 
are complicit in accepting this funding and the 
consequences it has for knowledge production. 
Scientific studies on diet might take the cake. 
There is a great consumer demand, produced and 
facilitated by the media, for diet science. The vast 
majority of diet studies use small samples or have 
other design flaws that make them useless or se- 
verely limited for the production of empirical 
knowledge. Nonetheless, straight-to-market stud- 
ies about what people should or should not eat 
constitute a major industry and a cash cow for in- 
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dividual scientists and scientific institutions. It's 
curious. Such institutions take part in punishing 
doctors who prescribe salt water as a cancer treat- 
ment, but they look the other way when it comes 
to the constant, large-scale production of “bad sci- 
ence” that also can have negative effects on peo- 
ple's health (including claims about whether cof- 
fee, red wine, avocados, and so forth increase or 
decrease cancer risks). The common factor that ac- 
companies punitive action by the scientific com- 
munity is not the accuracy of the empirical knowl- 
edge being spread or how much harm it might 
cause, but pure, mercenary economic interests. 
Diet science is a big business, and so are the offi- 
cially validated cancer treatments. 

Let's look at one example in which pop science 
and scientific smoothing coincide with the systemic 
complicity of scientists themselves. This is just a 
random article I came across the other day; one 
could find similar examples every week. Near the 
top of their page, a CNN headline ran: “Addiction 
could stem fromancient retrovirus, study suggests.”° 
The first sentence: “An ancient retrovirus that pre- 
dates modern humans may explain why people suf- 
fer from addiction, scientists have said.” 

It turns out, the study says nothing of the sort. 
Rather, it links a gene originally introduced by a ret- 
rovirus to 34% of drug-users in Glasgow and 14% of 
drug-users in Greece (in both cases two or three 
times higher than the presence of that gene in the 


5 https://edition.cnn.com/2018/09/25/health/retrovirus-addiction- 
study-intl/index.html 
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general population). In other words, the study sug- 
gests that a particular gene may be related to addic- 
tion in a small minority of cases. Contrary to how 
the media present the study, it does not offer any 
evidence that suggests that this gene is the original 
cause of addiction, nor that it is related to the over- 
whelming majority of addictions. It also does not 
tell us about people who have the gene but never 
develop any kind of addiction. 

One thing that the study does suggest, that the 
media do not pick up on, is that social factors may 
play a huge role in encouraging addiction. After all, 
there is quite a large difference between the 34% rate 
in Glasgow and the 14% rate in Greece, as there is a 
great difference in wealth and access to social servic- 
es between Scotland and Greece (the greater the pov- 
erty, the less this one gene explains cases of addic- 
tion). Of course, this study was not designed to study 
social causes of addiction, and as such it is incapable 
of providing concrete evidence of such causes, but 
the huge discrepancies in results at the very least sug- 
gest social causes as another factor. The fact that the 
media entirely ignore this line of inquiry gives us an 
idea of how likely scientists are to get funding to ex- 
plore such possibilities, rather than looking for exclu- 
sively genetic explanations of drug use. 

Even though CNN has shown a penchant for 
fact-checking since Trump got into office, and the ar- 
ticle shows a Trumpian level of inaccuracy, their sci- 
ence editor was neither fired nor reprimanded for 
grossly misrepresenting the study. In fact, the article 
is par for the course as far as science reporting goes. 
Nor, as far as I can tell, did the researchers complain 
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to CNN about their sloppy and misleading reporting. 
On the contrary, I would wager they were happy 
their article got picked up. Such things build careers. 

Why is this important, and not just nit-picking? 
For one, it shows how low the bar is, and how scien- 
tists are complicit. Would they complain if a media 
outlet reported that a new study potentially validated 
vaccine skepticism? You bet your ass they would. But 
they don't complain when the misrepresentations re- 
inforce dominant power relations and fundamental 
worldviews. The article provides yet another example 
of the ubiquitous ways in which scientists and the in- 
stitutions necessary for spreading scientific informa- 
tion build a rationalist mythology. In this case, we 
have the mechanistic idea that genes function as on 
and off switches that determine human behaviors. 
The study itself contradicts this view, as does most 
research into genes. What we actually get is evidence 
that genes are one of multiple factors that influence 
human behavior. Yet when scientists communicate to 
the media they frequently use the bodies-as-machines 
metaphor and present it as objective fact. 

The machine metaphor has implications across 
the social terrain, relating again and again to the war 
waged by capitalism and patriarchy against bodies, 
with the systematic support of scientific institutions. 
The deterministic (and false) vision of addiction has 
played a historically important role in colonialism. 
Alcohol, opium, and other drugs were and in some 
cases continue to be key weapons used by coloniz- 
ers against colonized peoples. Neo-colonial states 
then blame addiction on their victims. Native Amer- 
icans, for example, suffer alcoholism in dispropor- 
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tionate numbers not because of social factors, scien- 
tists argue, but because they have inferior genes. 
Admitting that all the evidence suggests that addic- 
tion is not deterministically caused by genes, but by 
a host of factors, many of them social, robs (neo)co- 
lonialism of one of its key weapons. It's hard to ar- 
gue that scientists are not complicit in this process, 
given that the discourse at play is scientific in its en- 
tirety. But the apologists of Western science have no 
shame in claiming objectivity and neutrality with 
respect to systems of domination. 

A century of education that genes constitute 
programming is no coincidence, nor was it ever a 
discovery. It was a religious inference, an ideologi- 
cal imposition. All biologists discovered was a bio- 
chemical mechanism in the interior of every living 
cell, without fully understanding the relation be- 
tween that mechanism, biological traits, and lived 
experiences. What they did was rush ahead to con- 
clusions that their ideology dictated; otherwise, we 
never would have heard the word “programming”. 
How long did this ideology delay the recent discov- 
ery that lived experiences canactually change which 
genes get activated and passed on? 


The history of ideas 

Mathematical equations may be beyond cultural 
framing, but nothing else about science is. The 
meaning assigned to those equations, their applica- 
tions in society, the technology they require, the 
technology they enable, what had to be sacrificed so 
that the technology mathematical advances rest on 
could be developed, what questions were asked, 
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what questions weren't asked, and so on. Western 
science responds to a certain history and cultural 
heritage that informs everything it does. 

Mathematical equations by themselves are 
next to meaningless. They have not operational val- 
ue until they are converted into code that can act on 
machines, and all machines are culturally and social- 
ly inscribed. Any other use of mathematics requires 
its interface with language, which is the polar oppo- 
site of math. Language is by necessity subjective, 
ambiguous, contradictory, and constantly changing. 

Many mathematicians say that math is also a 
language. This is only because they have never stud- 
ied languages and have no idea what they're actu- 
ally saying. Physicists and mathematicians have as 
much right to define language as linguists have to 
define wave functions or imaginary numbers. 

And while we're on the topic of definitional 
overreach, I need to go on a random but important 
tangent: the contention by the scientifically minded 
that tomatoes are a fruit. Tomatoes are not a god- 
damn fruit. The implication that they are fruits and 
not vegetables stems from an arrogant and prepos- 
terous attempt by biologists to appropriate the word 
“fruit” many centuries after this word came into the 
common parlance. They made an inaccurate defini- 
tion, and rather than correcting themselves, they 
tried turning something everybody knew was a 
vegetable into a fruit. Hey jerkoffs: what's the scien- 
tific definition of vegetable? Oh wait, there is none. 
Because the whole world doesn't belong to you. 
“Fruit” and “vegetable” are culinary terms, you ass- 
holes, not botanical terms. When you say “fruit”, 
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you're misusing the word. You actually mean the 
ovary of angiosperm plants. Get it fucking straight. 

In the interest of fairness, we the laity can give 
back to the scientists a term we have been misusing: 
the learning curve. For the record, now that I have 
everyone's attention, a “steep learning curve” means 
something is very easy to learn, or that it evinces a 
threshold of effort or time spent learning, before 
which it is difficult to learn and after which it is easy 
to learn, as in, until you study the subject for twenty 
hours you don't really get it, but after that you ad- 
vance quickly. (Hint: the curve is plotted on a graph. 
The X access is achievement, the Y axis is time or 
effort.) Something that is difficult to learn would 
have a low learning curve. Get it right. To be fair, 
though, a true linguophile would never use a meta- 
phor that made reference to something they didn't 
understand, nor would they use a complex term as 
a simple synonym for “difficult” just to make them- 
selves seem more intelligent. 

But let's get back on topic, shall we? Languag- 
es have a far greater expressive capacity than math- 
ematics due exactly to the linguistic conventions 
that make them incapable of pinning down an objec- 
tive network of meaning. Rightly so are they inca- 
pable, because “objective meaning” is an oxymoron. 
Meaning can never be objective. 

Many rationalists today do not know that doz- 
ens of the greatest scientific minds and philosophers 
of the Enlightenment tried to create objective lan- 
guages that would not change in translation, that 
would have the exact same meaning to people from 
any country and any time period, and that could de- 
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scribe and categorize anything in the world in pre- 
cise, indisputable, and unchanging terms. Every 
single attempt was a total failure, most of them hu- 
morously so, as documented by Arika Okrent in In 
the Land of Invented Languages. 

An objective language is impossible. Meaning 
is necessarily subjective, a relationship that people 
collectively have with a concept only in reference to 
a historical and fluctuating pool of experiences and 
other concepts that never manifests as a precise con- 
sensus because every node in the network, every in- 
dividual, has a different perspective of the whole 
and a different kind of access to a different mix of 
the resources in the common pool. One of the impli- 
cations of this reality is that definitions are always 
posterior and extraneous to concepts, never more 
than a convenient fiction. 

On a simpler level, objective language is im- 
possible because such a large part of language is 
naming and categorization, which too is subjective. 

Categorization is also an indispensable part of 
the sciences. Sincerity would have us recognize that 
the bulk of Science is a cultural exercise. And the 
word “cultural” stems from a synonym for “knowl- 
edge,” because human groups are different precise- 
ly according to the different knowledges they pass 
down and enact. But the priests of empiricism are 
capable of recognizing only one kind of knowledge. 
And they are so insulated from their origins in mas- 
sive technocratic structures that they regularly dis- 
miss philosophy, having forgotten that the men 
who created the disciplines they follow were phi- 
losophers every one. Today, they are still fine-tun- 
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ing this philosophy, they merely pretend it is the 
only valid knowledge form in existence. 

In fact, scientific philosophy is a direct descen- 
dant of Christianity. Early scientists inherited their 
penchant for encylopaedism that was so vital to 
their work of the 17th-19th centuries, and still pres- 
ent as a bedrock structure today, directly from the 
Christian monks, whose dogma also had them be- 
lieve that knowledge was bounded, finite. 

The French Revolution gave rise to the most 
definitive break between Church and Science, a con- 
trast to the model of respectable continuity practiced 
in the UK. But even in their exuberance the French 
rationalists betrayed an attachment to the exact same 
forms and apparatuses as the Church. In fact, they 
systematically seized churches and rebaptized them 
“Churches of Rationality” or “Churches of Science,” 
while they spoke of empiricism as the new religion. 

Covering up this connection is something like 
an institutional origin story. And the thing is, it 
shouldn't be that embarrassing. All ideas have his- 
tories. All knowledge systems are culturally inflect- 
ed. It is only embarrassing to Science because of its 
absolutist and religious pretensions, and above all 
its projection of a monopoly on all knowledge. 


Falsehood and Myth 

When I was growing up, we were still taught in 
school that animals didn't have feelings, they weren't 
intelligent, they were just unthinking machines of in- 
stinct. At the time, there were already decades of sci- 
entific studies disputing this view, but as usual, any- 
thing that challenges the myth of human superiority 
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takes a much longer time to filter down to the masses. 
This erroneous idea about non-human animals was 
created in the first place by scientists out of whole 
cloth. Non-human animals in pre-Enlightenment 
Europe and even moreso in stateless societies across 
the globe had personhood. They were often respect- 
ed, seen as thinking and feeling, even as possessors 
of wisdom that humans could gain through respect- 
ful observation. The scientists who promoted the 
contrary view were also promoting the view that all 
living things were machines to be modified and ex- 
ploited as needed, and they were also basing their 
new empirical model on cruel, unfeeling practices of 
vivisection, torturous and generally fatal experimen- 
tation on live animals (often including humans from 
the lower classes and from other races). 

True to patriarchal form, scientists were also 
the ones to make the claim that female orgasms 
didn't exist, that women weren't intelligent, that 
women who sought clitorial stimulation rather than 
penetration were pathological, and so forth. In the 
16th century, two Italian scientists, Renaldo Colum- 
bus and Fallopius, fought over which of them had 
discovered the clitoris, as detailed in Elizabeth Hall's, 
I Have Devoted My Life to the Clitoris.° 

It was scientists who claimed and continue to 
claim, despite ever more evidence to the contrary, 
that IQ is inherited, and thus any social inequalities 
are justified. These and similar claims of biological 
determinism are often related to the assertion, ex- 
plicit in the 19th and 20th centuries, nowadays in- 
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creasingly implicit, that people of color are inferior. 

These are not just chance byproducts of imper- 
fect paradigms. There is no coincidence in who is 
targeted by these “unscientific” fallacies that were 
promoted by the scientific establishment itself. They 
always wentagainst those who have been oppressed 
by the very social hierarchies that scientists serve. 
And in every case, they were blatantly absurd be- 
liefs, far more ridiculous than the idea that after we 
die our invisible spirits go to live in the sky with 
some dude with a beard, because that assertion at 
least is non-falsifiable. Scientists were believing, and 
trying to force everyone else to believe, things that 
any observant twelve-year-old could see were false. 
Time and again throughout history, scientists have 
been at the vanguard of the mouth-breathers. 

In the examples I've given, scientific mytholo- 
gy and falsehood coincided, though as I've pointed 
out before, mythology and falsehood are not the 
same thing. What's most dangerous in the long run 
is not the falsehood, but the mythology, because Sci- 
ence's baseline mythology is patriarchal, colonialist, 
white supremacist, elitist, authoritarian, anthropo- 
centric, and ecocidal. It's unhealthy. It's damaging. If 
something can be proven false, in the long run, scien- 
tists will reject it. It might take them a hundred years, 
they might be the last ones to clue in, but eventually, 
they will discard a demonstrably falsifiable belief, all 
the while congratulating themselves on how intelli- 
gent they are and never giving credit to the people 
who figured it out long before them. But the way 
that they promote false beliefs and the way they cor- 
rect such beliefs still reinforce their base mythology. 
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Here's an example: when settlers arrived in the 
western part of North America, supported and en- 
couraged not only by the government but also by the 
geographic societies of the day, they slaughtered, en- 
slaved, or evicted the original inhabitants. As soon 
as the stolen territories were fully integrated into the 
US, there came to be large holdings of public lands 
and with them, the scientific management of those 
lands. A part of that, from the beginning, was fire 
suppression. This wasn't pop science or pseudo- 
science, on the contrary it reflected the efforts and 
the consensus of the finest scientists of the day. It 
took these overwhelmingly white scientists working 
at the behest of colonialism more than a hundred 
years to figure out that they were totally full of shit, 
that the observant, respectful, spiritual, non-scientif- 
ic native inhabitants had worked out a much better 
system of forestry. Finally, in the second decade of 
the 21st century, when climate change is causing for- 
est fires to reach new magnitudes, the Forest Service 
and related scientific and public agencies have start- 
ed allowing native peoples like the Karuk to play a 
small role in shaping forestry practices. Today's sci- 
entists pat themselves on the back for recognizing 
that the Karuk had it right, but the dominant power 
relations do not change in any way. Karuk and other 
indigenous methods are only validated once scien- 
tific studies grant them legitimacy. There is still a 
monopoly on who can grant legitimacy to knowl- 
edge systems. And the ones handing out validations 
are the same ones responsible for dispossessing suc- 
cessive generations from their lands and their tradi- 
tional practices, for helping to wipe out millions of 
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acres of healthy forests, and for causing the extinc- 
tion of countless species. Who atones for all that? 
What kind of structural changes will we see in re- 
sponse? None. 

If the scientists and institutions involved were 
sincerely owning up to their errors, they would re- 
sign their positions, throw themselves at the feet of 
the Karuk, and seek to learn from a demonstrably 
superior knowledge system. They would also do ev- 
erything in their power to get indigenous peoples 
their land back so they could re-institute their tradi- 
tional practices. Of course we didn't see any of that. 
All we see are condescending displays of recogni- 
tion coming from those who have no legitimacy be- 
yond naked force. And progressives like Jacobi will 
sometimes go so far as to condescend that in his 
view, “primitive” peoples were truly scientific, else 
who could they have discovered so many useful 
things? But the demonstrably superior knowledge 
systems of the Karuk and many other indigenous 
peoples are not at all “scientific,” nor do they need 
that label to attain legitimacy. They tend to be expe- 
riential, spiritual, communal, and ecocentric, not in- 
stitutional, empiricist, objectivist, anthropocentric, 
and capitalist. 

Another example: scientists are skewed to- 
wards monogamy.’ Researchers who study relation- 
ships and family structures tend to favor monoga- 
mous structures in a way that affects their research 
results, even as they naturalize certain relationship 
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forms. Again, we see scientists represent more con- 
servative interests in society that back up dominant 
forms. Time and time again, it has been social strug- 
gles that have advanced knowledge, especially 
where gender, race, and the environment are con- 
cerned. Scientists typically come in later to make the 
necessary modifications when the dominant para- 
digm is already in tatters. 

Then there was the amaaaaaazing study about 
honesty’ from the University of East Anglia, which 
compared the responses of subjects from different 
countries to a situation in which they flipped coin a 
number of times, and got a small money reward if it 
came up heads; the trick was that researchers didn't 
see the coin and relied on the test subject to report 
the result of the toss. In other words, they could lie 
and get more money, and researchers could tell who 
was lying more frequently based on statistical prob- 
ability. The conclusion of the study, and one of the 
most frequently used headlines, was: “The British 
are the most honest,” as opposed to “The British are 
the least clever,” “The British are the most blindly 
obedient to arbitrary authority,” or “The British are 
the least likely to take advantage of resources that 
could be used to enrich their communities.” Inciden- 
tally, the study was carried out in... you guessed it! 
Great Britain! As far as honesty goes, well, the study 
didn't actually put Britain at the top of the list, it only 
came first in one of the two tests. And people from 
only fifteen countries were tested. A similar study 
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that compared “honesty” rates to corruption indexes 

only tested people from twenty three countries, but 
that didn't stop the Telegraph ° from reporting, “Brit- 
ain has most honest citizens in the world.” Speaking 

of honesty, though, that second study actually gave 

the top spot not to the UK, but to Lithuania. The pa- 
per reported that “British students were found to be the 

most honest, along with those from Sweden, Germany, 
Lithuania, and Italy. At the other end of the scale were 

those from Tanzania, Morocco, China, and Vietnam.” 
This racially tinged list is made more so by the fact 

that European country Poland was left off the worst 

five as reported in the study. 

Never mind that media used these studies in na- 
tionalist, racist, and dishonest ways, and the research- 
ers would have to have been idiots not to predict that 
result; never mind that their construction of honesty 
was embarrassingly simplistic and moralistic, hence, 
subjective; never mind that the amount of money giv- 
en out was worth a lot more in the countries that were 
reported as “dishonest” and that most of the people 
in the wealthier, “honest” countries didn't need a cou- 
ple bucks. These studies responded to a need that was 
not empirical, but political and racial. 

Some more mundane examples of scientific 
mythology concern inaccurate concepts that West- 
ern scientists uncritically inherited from ancient 
Greek philosophy. To wit, elements and atoms don't 
actually exist. More specifically, the substances we 
call “elements” have turned out not to be so elemen- 
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tary, and “atoms,” the fundamental blocks of matter 
theorized by the Greeks, fundamental in the sense 
that they could not be cut or divided, which is the 
very meaning of the word “atom,” likewise do not 
exist. They weren't discovered, they were sought 
out, projected onto the available evidence. 
Nonetheless, we are left with the pernicious 
myth that the Greek grandfathers of Western civili- 
zation, the putative ancestors and originators of our 
most cherished institutions and _ beliefs, were 
SO00000000000000 smart. A belief in their smart- 
ness, an identification with them in the construction 
of this subtle “we” that shows up so much in West- 
ern discourse, is a key plank of white supremacy 
shared by both the Left and the Right. I have one 
example that I found, ironically enough, in a sopho- 
moric article mocking hippies’? for making poetic, 
philosophical and not terribly rigorous use of the 
discoveries of quantum physics. After explaining to 
readers that quantum physics doesn't mean that 
your thoughts can alter reality, the author concludes: 
“In other words, reality is out of our control. It's all 
atoms and the void, as Democritus said so long ago”. 
(Note that this article falsely claims that the Para- 
psychological Association, easy to dismiss as quacks, 
were “expelled” from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; in fact that never hap- 
pened, and they are still affiliated. So much for a 
scrupulous commitment to fact.) 
So let me see if I got this straight. The Chinese 
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are pre-modern and non-scientific, not just two 
thousand years ago but still today, whereas Dem- 
ocritus is worthy of consideration. Atoms and the 
void don't exist, not as Democritus envisioned him, 
but he gets credit. On the other hand, people do 
have energy coursing through them, every body has 
an electrical field, yet we're told that acupuncture is 
pre-scientific, even when the majority of empirical 
studies demonstrate otherwise... If the same stan- 
dard were applied to the Chinese as to the Greeks, 
wouldn't they have been given credit for discover- 
ing electrical fields? Is there another criterion here 
I'm missing that explains this double standard, be- 
sides blatant cultural supremacism? 


Placebos and Consciousness 

As mentioned earlier, it is very difficult to effectively 
evaluate acupuncture with the kind of double-blind 
studies that empiricists prefer. This is because acu- 
puncture, just like other forms of body therapy, re- 
quire a good deal of skill. They are not comprised of 
tasks that can be mechanized, just as giving a pa- 
tient a pill or radiation therapy. A double-blind 
study means that a method can be rated against a 
placebo in a way that neither the patient nor the 
healthcare practitioner know which is the real treat- 
ment and which is the placebo. An acupuncturist, 
however, knows when they are properly perform- 
ing acupuncture on a patient. Amazingly, in much 
of the scientific literature, this counts as a mark 
against acupuncture. In other words, “controlled” 
studies are incapable of properly evaluating acu- 
puncture, and rather than understanding this as a 
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limitation of the method of study, yet another piece 
of evidence that empirical knowledge is not the only 
valid kind of knowledge, the bulk of scientists inter- 
pret this as a failing of acupuncture. Pretty clearly, 
they feel threatened by a form of healing that threat- 
ens their knowledge paradigm on multiple fronts. 
This can be read as yet another front in Science's war 
on healers, a war that in earlier centuries was car- 
ried out with torture and mass murder against pri- 
marily women practitioners of traditional forms of 
healing, and that today is waged with derision, mar- 
ginalization, and occasionally the criminalization of 
alternative therapies. (I can already hear Jacobi pre- 
paring his counterargument, ignoring all my cri- 
tiques to claim I am defending quack doctors who 
prey on desperate people and make a bundle giving 
out Vitamin C tablets to people with advanced stag- 
es of cancer.) 

This is another example of the mechanization of 
practices, in which any knowledge or practices that 
don't fit through the social machine are forcibly dis- 
carded. It's also worth noting that many of those who 
have worked in so-called controlled experiments 
know that they are a joke, or at the very least, not as 
controlled as the scientific establishment pretends. I 
worked in the role of guinea pig, and I and my fellow 
test subjects regularly worked the system, lying to 
get accepted to the study, reporting symptoms of 
conditions we already had to get free medical care, 
not reporting symptoms if we knew it would allow 
us to continue in the study for longer and make more 
money. The researchers treated us like ignorant ma- 
chines, passive and knowledgeless subjects, when in 
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reality we were generally smarter than they were, 
getting the system to work for us when we were 
meant to suffer happily in pretty extreme precarity 
(enough precarity that we'd be willing to work by 
taking experimental drugs, without which the entire 
medical industry would fail). The truth of the matter 
is we had our own interests, our own strategies, com- 
pletely illegible to those who thought they were in 
control. We also saw how often researchers fudged 
or omitted results that were unexpected or undesir- 
able. So yeah, priests of science, keep talking about 
control. The underclasses you assume to be ignorant 
are just laughing and waiting for our day. 

There's another important point easily lost 
within all this discussion of the need to distinguish 
effective treatments from the placebo effect, which 
is the concept of the placebo itself. Within dominant 
scientific practices, the placebo effect is practically a 
code word for a meaningless error, a “nuisance vari- 
able” according to one dissenting view." It means 
the therapeutic effect that patients report when tak- 
ing a fake treatment. Researchers rate their experi- 
mental treatments against non-treatment and 
against a placebo to find out its real effect. The in- 
sinuation is that the placebo effect is not real, which 
is a rather arbitrary, subjective distinction given that 
it has real results. To be more precise, the placebo 
effect represents the power of the mind to heal the 
body, how the feeling of being cared for, of receiv- 
ing attention, and expecting to get better actually 
heals people. This is a concept that Science is unpre- 
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pared to deal with, especially considering that the 
mind, according to the dominant paradigm, doesn't 
exist. It's supposed to just be the illusion produced 
by chemical and therefore wholly material process- 
es in the brain. If the mind is an illusion, it cannot 
possibly act as a force, a factor, or a cause of any- 
thing, much less a healing of the body. 

An advocate of this view might dodge the bul- 
let by saying that receiving a placebo triggers endor- 
phins or whatever other chemical that provide tem- 
porary relief. This is a sloppy argument typical of 
one who hasn't studied language or logical struc- 
tures. If the placebo is chemically incapable of trig- 
gering such a chemical reaction on its own, then it is 
only the expectation the patient feels on receiving 
the placebo that could trigger the chemicals that 
supposedly relieves their suffering. Consciousness 
here still acts as an operational factor. And this ex- 
planation still leaves out cases when people experi- 
ence a permanent resolution and not a temporary 
abatement of their condition. 

The placebo effect is especially embarrassing to 
the scientific establishment if we consider that its 
margin of effectiveness is greater than the margin of 
effectiveness of many commercial medications. In 
other words, if the no-treatment baseline is zero, and 
the placebo effect in a drug trial runs at 30% (of pa- 
tients who report the decrease of symptoms after re- 
ceiving the placebo), many drugs only rate an effec- 
tiveness of 40-45% (in other words, only ten to fifteen 
points on top of the thirty points of the placebo). This 
is especially significant when we consider that the 
placebo effect is so strong among people who have 
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received absolutely no training to use their mind to 
heal their body, and when the “care” they receive 
when getting the placebo is the minimal, cold con- 
tact of a doctor looking them over and a nurse hand- 
ing them a pill and a plastic cup of water. What if 
respectful, positive, experience-based forms of tradi- 
tional healing were recovered, people were encour- 
aged and trained to take part in their own healing, 
and the professionals were caring, sympathetic, and 
attentive individuals who favored hands-on meth- 
ods instead of arrogant, cold, hostile experts in lab 
suits? Coupled with lifestyle- and cause-based rath- 
er than symptom- and disease-based healing, peo- 
ple's health would improve drastically. 

But the medical establishment has no interest 
in breaking with its authoritarian, torture-complicit, 
colonial, racist, and patriarchal history. They are in- 
terested in minimizing doctor-patient interactions 
and preserving the patient as a passive and ignorant 
recipient of treatment. (I can assure you that it is an 
accurate generalization that still today, doctors who 
work in the prison system are torturers, and we also 
have to add the medical workers in mental hospitals, 
in animal testing laboratories, all those who work in 
hospitals near the border and are complicit with the 
deportation machine...) And these dynamics long 
precede the financial incentives of big pharma. 

When I participated in a listening project re- 
garding health care, it was astounding how many 
people, especially women, had had atrocious expe- 
riences with the medical establishment, which in 
many cases were not only humiliating but also dan- 
gerous for their health, with many doctors system- 
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atically and ignorantly insisting that they knew their 
patients’ bodies and problems better after a cursory 
examination than the patients themselves. 

The question of the placebo, and the broader 
issue of the demonstrable power of the mind in heal- 
ing, points to a major crack in the current scientific 
paradigm. I would agree with Jacobi, referring to 
Kuhn and others, that a single piece of evidence 
doesn't justify discarding a theory. However, the 
evidence has been amassing for a long time now 
that the current scientific paradigm explaining the 
mind, consciousness, and the relationship of mind 
and body through genes and neural structures is 
simply inadequate, if not completely wrong. Addi- 
tionally, we now have a large body of historical re- 
search showing how the scientific paradigm gov- 
erning the mind-body relation was _ never 
evidence-based, but from the very beginning was a 
philosophical imposition stemming from the preju- 
dices and mythical frameworks of Enlightenment 
era thinkers looking for an absolute theory of knowl- 
edge. These thinkers, who also gave us the idea that 
empirical knowledge is the only valid form of 
knowledge, based their arguments not on experi- 
mentation but on armchair speculation. 

I would disagree with Jacobi that one theory 
should not be discarded until we have a better one 
to take its place, which I would ascribe more to an 
insecurity with humility and uncertainty, since such 
attitudes undermine the institutional separation be- 
tween experts and laypeople. But if anyone who 
holds this preference nonetheless wants to over- 
come the conservative nature of paradigms, and in- 
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sists that science has a revolutionary importance, 
then they would do well to be more forthcoming in 
acknowledging a theory that is clearly insufficient, 
underlining a viewpoint that is ready for an update 
rather than obstinately defending it and viciously 
attacking anyone who points to its cracks, as does 
Jacobi and so many like him. 

One of Jacobi's tactics is to use a total non se- 
quitur on quantum physics and mock all the spiritu- 
alists who use what we might generously call a po- 
etic understanding of quantum physics to support 
dissident ideas about consciousness. Jacobi express- 
es his suspicion that I hold the same views, but he is 
unable to make any textual reference, because, well, 
I actually don't hold those views. (Has anyone else 
noticed how little importance Jacobi gives to evi- 
dence while championing empiricism?) I would say, 
however, that those quacks are being more honest 
thinkers than the stuffy traditionalists who continue 
defending a paradigm that holds no water. At least 
they are looking for new answers in a realm where 
it should be obvious that new answers are needed. 

To name one area of study that is breaking the 
paradigm, we have the research into consciousness 
after death, focusing on evidence of consciousness 
among people who experience medical death, and 
who show no brain activity, and are then resuscitat- 
ed. The groundbreaking study in this field was con- 
ducted by Dutch cardiologist Pim van der Lommel, 
who interviewed hundreds of patients over twenty- 
five years, recording their experiences while they 
were in full cardiac arrest or total comas with no 
brain activity. Van der Lommel observed a great 
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deal of similarity in patients who reported “near 

death experiences” including having access to falsifi- 
able sensory experiences at times when there was no 

blood flow to their brains, as well as a strong quanti- 
fiable difference in psycho-social experiences in the 

years after their resuscitation, comparing those who 

had had a near death experience with those who had 

experienced medical death without such an experi- 
ence. His study was published in the peer-reviewed 

medical journal, The Lancet, and predictably, many 
scientists subsequently mocked him, dismissed him 

as a quack, and tried to drag his name through the 

mud. Curiously, they did not publish their refuta- 
tions in peer-reviewed journals, which some might 
qualify as rather unscientific of them. 

Van der Lummel makes an easy target. Not 
only does he have a funny Dutch name (and anyone 
who doesn't think this actually makes a difference is 
naive), but in the book he published after the study, 
he wanders into anumber of New Agey explanations 
for how consciousness might actually work given the 
inadequacy of the biocentric or neural/mechanical 
model. And yes, he makes recourse to quantum phys- 
ics. But this is only after he uses decidedly scientific 
methods to statistically refute all the other main- 
stream explanations for consciousness events among 
people who are medically dead or in full comas. In 
any case, his New Agey hypotheses are independent 
of and therefore do not discredit his peer-reviewed 
research on consciousness after death. This research 
doesn't tell us what is actually going on with people 
who lose blood flow to their brains but keep on think- 
ing, feeling, and receiving sensory information, but it 
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most certainly puts another crack in the mechanistic 
theory of the brain as producer of consciousness. And 
what's more, his research results have been indepen- 
dently reproduced at NYU. (While studies of execut- 
ed rats suggest their might be a sudden spike in brain 
activity after medical death, when even all brain stem 
reflexes have stopped, therefore possibly resuscitat- 
ing mechanistic theories, this doesn't explain long- 
lasting consciousness among coma patients. There's 
also the troublesome fact, backed up by the NYU 
study,” that not only can people consistently hear 
when they're being pronounced dead, they also often 
have access to falsifiable visual information about the 
emergency room and personnel, whether or not their 
eyes are closed or able to focus and respond to light.) 
When you consider that plants can hear, smell, 
and see, as well as experience fear,’ and that slime 
mold, which has no nervous system whatsoever, is 
capable of learning, well, maybe it's time to recog- 
nize that Western notions of other life forms are ba- 
sically without merit, whereas many indigenous 
knowledge systems that treat all other life forms— 
not just animals—as our brothers and sisters, as in- 
telligent beings with personhood, are more accurate. 
Wouldn't that be embarrassing for all the scientists 
standing atop centuries of presumed superiority? 
But you know what? Fuck them. The sheer 
damage wrought by the application of their para- 
digm on the natural world has been devastating 


12 https://www.independent.co.uk/news/science/mind-works-after-death-conscious- 
ness-sam-pamia-nyu-langone-a8007 101.html 

13 http:/www.bbc.com/earth/story/20170109-plants-can-see-hear-and-smell-and- 
respond 
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enough to prove that it's wrong. 


The planet 

Who dares to say that Western science has not been 
involved in the destruction of the planet? Who is 
shameless and dishonest enough to deny that scien- 
tific advancement is inseparable from industrial ad- 
vancement, and together these two forces are de- 
stroying the place that gives us life, killing hundreds 
of millions of people, billions of other life forms, 
brutalizing the earth, and causing thousands upon 
thousands of extinctions every year? 

Most scientists make their living working in 
some way for this ecocidal system. If they can get 
funding to study salmon populations, they'll study 
salmon populations. If the funding is in fracking and 
horizontal drilling, that's what they'll do instead. It's 
no mystery where most of the research dollars are, 
and how the majority of scientists are busy making 
the system stronger, more devastating. The small mi- 
nority whose funding opportunities allow them to 
be more idealistic are also a part of the problem. They 
continue to support the institutional mythology re- 
garding solutions to the problem of ecocide. 

Where are the scientists who make it clear that 
alternative energies have no chance of reducing 
emissions within a capitalist energy market? 

Where are the scientists who release reports 
stating that the Paris Agreement is not enough ac- 
cording to accepted climate models? 

Where are the scientists who object to the new 
geological term, “anthropocene,” pointing out that 
it is capitalism and not all humanity that has caused 
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the problem, and that there have been many carbon 
neutral, non-ecocidal societies we might learn from? 

Where are the scientists who openly refer to 
the energy companies as mass murderers? 

Where are the scientists getting arrested for di- 
rect actions against the industrial decimation of the 
planet, for pipeline blockades, for assassinating the 
executives of the companies most responsible for 
pollution? 

Where are the scientists speaking up in sup- 
port of Greenscare and Standing Rock prisoners? 

Nowhere to be found. Because all the scien- 
tists who find it economically convenient to deal 
with questions of climate change and ecocide are sit- 
ting obediently right next to those who are most re- 
sponsible for the problem, meekly submitting re- 
ports to the media, giving their support to ineffective 
government treaties and green capitalist pseudo- 
solutions even though empirically speaking these 
cannot possibly stop the ecocide. 

The common factor of every false solution, ev- 
ery framing of the ongoing destruction of the planet, 
is that the scientific, technological, industrial system 
of capitalism afforded the ultimate consideration 
and made an absolute priority. Any social response 
to climate change, habitat loss, and mass extinctions 
must first posit the untouchability, the immortal 
preservation, of this system. Only then can it begin 
to address the question of ameliorating ecological 
harm. Scientists are fully complicit in the framing 
that has us first save capitalism, and then see if it's 
also possible to save the planet. 

How are we supposed to believe that an insti- 
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tutional complex that systematically produces peo- 
ple who hate the planet, who hate other life forms, 
who think of themselves superior, are going to save 
the planet? Constantly we are told to trust in the 
priests, and to think of anyone who loves the earth 
as backward “mystics”. Jacobi is shameless enough 
to equate those who fault Science for its role in the 
devastation with climate denialists who refute the 
scientific consensus. 

As one final example of ecocide in which scien- 
tific institutions undeniably played an irreplaceable 
role, we have the so-called Green Revolution, the forc- 
ible industrialization, mechanization, and chemical- 
ization of agriculture throughout the Global South. 
The scientific practices that underpin monocrop agri- 
culture, machine-planting and harvesting, factory- 
based meat production and processing, global trans- 
portation, and chemical fertilizers and pesticides entail 
a fatal ignorance of biological processes, ecosystems, 
and ecological limits and they have destroyed the 
world's soil, created dead zones throughout the ocean, 
poisoned our environment, and condemned billions 
to a precarious dependence on the market and mil- 
lions to outright starvation. These practices, devel- 
oped, promoted, and defended by scientists and scien- 
tific institutions, are directly involved in the forcible 
suppression of numerous ecocentric, sustainable, tra- 
ditional practices of sustenance, while they themselves 
constitute the most inefficient form of food production 
in world history. I am referring to inefficiency, stupid- 
ity, and abusiveness on multiple levels, but those who 
are mentally inhibited by rationalism and have trou- 
ble appreciating things that are not numbers-based 
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need only the readily available calculations of fuel 
calories spent versus food calories produced. 

As just the latest in a cascading series of disas- 
ters produced by the idiocy of scientific agriculture, 
we have the first empirically demonstrated factor 
related to the catastrophic die-offs of bee popula- 
tions worldwide. Glyphosate, Monsanto's Roundup, 
supposedly doesn't affect animals, except when ag- 
ricultural workers are exposed to large quantities, in 
which case they tend to die quickly. But officially 

*Glyphosate only affects plants and bacteria. 
*All animals depend for their survival on healthy 
bacteria populations in their digestive tract. 

Tell these two facts to any nine-year-old, and 
they would probably see that glyphosate presents a 
danger to animals as well. 

Lo and behold, the scientists in their shiny 
white labcoats have come to save us. In September 
2018, forty eight years after scientists identified 
glyphosate as an effective herbicide and forty four 
years after it hit the market, scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Austin reported that when honeybees visit 
fields that have been sprayed with Roundup, they 
suffer die-offs of their intestinal flora that make 
them significantly more vulnerable to a number of 
contagious diseases, creating the conditions for the 
simultaneous deaths of most members of a hive." 

It took them forty eight years to look into a 
problem that any pre-adolescent with only the most 
basic information on biology would identify as a po- 


14 http:/Awww.bbe.com/earth/story/20170109-plants-can-see-hear-and-smell-and- 
respond 
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tential danger in five minutes. Yet another example 
of the mind-blowing stupidity of scientists when 
they're not getting paid to think about something. A 
danger to the world and a boon to capitalism and 
states: general stupidity, applied brilliance, coupled 
with immense power. They'll solve the problems 
placed in front of them, avoid any overarching 
structural critiques, and delegitimize any affirma- 
tions or perspectives from outside the system. 


Revolutionary Science? 
Jacobi titles his critique “the revolutionary impor- 
tance of science,” but throughout his text he offers 
very little to clarify what these revolutionary quali- 
ties are. He comes the closest in the following para- 
graph, and it's telling that he actually says nothing 
positive about Science, he just falls back on an old 
strawman scare tactic, assuring readers that there is 
only one alternative to Science and it is horrifying. 
(Sounds familiar, right? Hey Jacobi, ever worked for 
the Democrats on a “Get Out the Vote” campaign?) 
For one thing, even if this approach has some real 
problems, the alternatives are even worse. Mysticism, 
religion, and various forms of obscurantism have 
been the primary tools of the powerful seeking to jus- 
tify their power. Science —logic, reason, empirical 
evidence — has been the tool that has cut off the legs of 
those beasts. Science is what allows us to demystify 
power relations and the world around us so that we 
can properly respond. Otherwise, we are left making 
decisions that do not, for example, acknowledge evo- 
lutionary processes, economic trends, sociological 
tendencies, and human nature. This is as absurd as 
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making decisions without acknowledging the laws of 
gravity. Worse, we are left not believing in the laws of 
gravity because a monarch or tradition or “divine 
revelation” has told us so. 

Well, no, actually, you're a couple hundred 
years late with this claim. Today Science is the pri- 
mary tool by which the powerful justify their power, 
and while scientists do love cutting legs off beasts, it 
would be a better metaphor to claim that Science has 
built the powerful a freaking jetpack to zip around 
in. Also, did anyone notice how he threw “human 
nature” in there? Another favorite trope of the sta- 
tus quo and a part of Enlightenment mythology that 
many scientists have clung to. 

Just as he can't appreciate a global critique of 
the institutional complex he feels compelled to de- 
fend, he cannot offer a vision about what is liberating 
about science, beyond calling up some 19th century 
bogeyman regarding the oppression of mysticism, 
much the same bogeyman his forebears used to jus- 
tify the slaughter of witches and the genocide of in- 
digenous societies in order to usher in the reign of 
their own rationalism, in which women and people 
of color were scientifically inferior, animals didn't 
have feelings, and the world was a collection of dead 
elements that existed for our benefit. 

In conclusion, Jacobi is akin to a liberal when it 
comes to Science. He is either unable or he refuses to 
appreciate a systemic critique. Any link between Sci- 
ence and capitalism is simply a question of corrup- 
tion that needs to be cured with more and better sci- 
ence. This is a naive, baseless view. Jacobi is 
completely unable of describing what science would 
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look like — how even new scientists would be trained — 
without the countless institutional and cultural con- 
nections with multiple interlinked systems of domi- 
nation and exploitation. Perhaps the divisionist 
prejudice that sits at the heart of Science is playing 
one final trick on him: he thinks that society is a col- 
lection of elements, and revolution is just a question 
of picking and choosing which institutions we like 
and which we don't, rather than a drawn out convul- 
sion in which everything is fundamentally trans- 
formed. How are we supposed to make fundamental 
transformations without fundamental critiques? We 
aren't. Which is exactly why every institution of pow- 
er rejects fundamental critiques and demands either 
conservative loyalty or the kind of liberal critiques 
like Jacobi's that lead at best to piecemeal reform. 

The only positive scraps Jacobi offers regarding 
Science have to do with climate change. We have to 
believe in scientists because those who don't believe in 
them are the climate denialists. Another dishonest, to- 
tally disrespectful strawman. Today, most people 
trust scientists regarding climate change, and that is 
part of the problem. Because they have also been trust- 
ing the solutions validated by scientific institutions, 
which as already discussed are false solutions. Today, 
trust in scientists regarding climate change means first 
and foremost passivity: people leave the experts in 
charge, and trust that they'll come up with some tech- 
nological solution that doesn't require everyone to 
change how they live and relate to the planet. 

For the umpteenth time, I am not against em- 
pirical knowledge, and I think it is good that there 
are networks of people taking measurements and 
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proving that CO2 is increasing and the planet is 
heating up. But just as they are not at the forefront of 
the struggle, they are also not an indispensable ele- 
ment at the level of knowledge. Anyone who pays 
attention to their bioregion and is more than 20 
years old has been a witness to climate change. We 
don't need fancy equipment to see and feel the 
change. Science as an institutional complex convinc- 
es people to disconnect from their own experiences 
and trust in apparatuses over which they have no 
control. This kind of disconnection is part and par- 
cel of the alienated, exploited relationship we have 
with the Earth that allows us to damage it so. 

Recently, I was watching a video of a Flat- 
earther trying to prove his theory. The most compel- 
ling thing he said out of all the harebrained bits of 
evidence went along the lines of, “We're just sup- 
posed to believe the world is round because they tell 
us it is?” How tragic, to find the scientific spirit, in 
the best possible sense of the word, so poorly 
equipped. Everyone who goes to public school gets 
a few basic years of scientific education, and some- 
how, in those years, the average student doesn't re- 
ceive the observational tools they would need to 
prove for themselves that the Earth is round. 

I have no doubt that most scientists would 
heartily prefer that scientific education in elementa- 
ry and high schools be vastly improved. Yet hardly 
any of them move a finger to accomplish this. How 
many people witha PhD, much less a PhD ina “hard” 
science, go back to teach in a public school? Probably 
something close to 0%. Overwhelmingly, they follow 
the money. How can one not give them their share of 
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the blame for ensuring that scientific knowledge is 
enclosed, specialized, monopolized by a tiny group 
of people and therefore made an instrument of hier- 
archical power, rather than generalized, communal- 
ized, shared, and therefore made an instrument of 
the common people? 

In my vision an anti-authoritarian revolution, 
empirical tools and methods would be put at every- 
one's disposal, but rationalist spirituality would be 
thoroughly subverted, indigenous, ecocentric spiri- 
tualities would be allowed to thrive again, and revo- 
lutionaries everywhere would shout at the top of 
their lungs, making it a common faith, “the earth 
does not belong to us, we belong to the earth.” 

This means thoroughly destroying the anthro- 
pocentric, technophilic fallacy that sits at the heart 
of Science and that is also shared by many Western 
anti-capitalist movements. Kropotkin and Marx 
both saw Nature as a limitation to overcome, and 
they correctly understood Science as the weapon to 
defeat it. None of their predictions regarding abun- 
dance produced by technology have come true. 

If there ever were an anti-capitalist revolution 
that still clung to the values of Science, those beliefs 
would resuscitate authority as surely as the State 
did in the failed anti-capitalist revolutions of the 
20th century. 

Consider this quote from “a Situationist jour- 
nal in 1969.” 

[It] directly addresses the seizure of science from capi- 
talism and the state by the people, and its recuperation 
for their own utopian goals. 

Humanity will enter into space to make the universe 
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the playground of the last revolt: that which will go 
against the limitations imposed by nature. Once the 
walls have been smashed that now separate people 
from science, the conquest of space will no longer be 
an economic or military ‘promotional’ gimmick, but 
the blossoming of human freedoms and fulfillments, 
attained by a race of gods. We will not enter into space 
as employees of an astronautic administration or as 
‘volunteers’ of a state project, but as masters without 
slaves reviewing their domains: the entire universe 
pillaged for the workers’ councils. 

Note all the colonial elements present in this 
supposedly revolutionary view: the conquest of a ter- 
ritory once again presented as empty and therefore 
waiting for our improvements, the suspicious propo- 
sition of masters without slaves, the pillaging of nat- 
ural resources, ascendancy as a superior race, and of 
course nature as nothing more than a limitation. The 
view shares much in common with current day cy- 
borgs of the transhumanist movement who have no 
pretensions of being anti-capitalist as they promise to 
“free us, as a species, from the confines of biology.”!° 

It is the abandonment of this nature-hating, 
body-despising imperative that is at the very center 
of Science as a mythological system and institution- 
al complex that would truly be revolutionary. 


15 [Quoted in Stevphen Shukaitis, “Space is the (non)place: Martians, Marxists, 
and the outer space of the radical imagination” Sociological Review 57 Suppl (2009).] 
16 https://edition.cnn.com/style/article/designing-bodies-future/index.html 
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In a consumerist, comfort-driven society, the word “choice” sug- 
gests an effortless and even facile decision. Such a word minimiz- 
es the brutality of slavery and invisibilizes the resistance. Native 
and African peoples engaged in constant, multiform, heroic, and 
often bloody resistance against the regime of slavery in North 
America for the entirety of its history. Progressive whites and in- 
stitutions that rushed to condemn Kanye and win cookies have a 
consistent position of recognizing the brutality of the regime of 
chattel slavery, but only as a way to overshadow subsequent 
forms of racism and exploitation, from which they directly or in- 
directly benefit. 


In the end, though, these are questions of insinuation and mis- 
placed argumentation. Kanye’s central affirmation, that slavery is 
a choice, is one hundred percent correct. Slavery is always a 
choice. The fact that plantation owners and the rest of the ruling 
class exercised a whole range of terroristic methods to force the 
enslaved into compliance does not mean that they determined 
the entire range of choices that enslaved people had, and this is 
an important distinction. 

We can link this distinction to the crucial imperative of the Exis- 
tentialists, that all life is and must be a choice, that we must con- 
sider suicide as our right and our constant guarantor of emanci- 
pation, and if we choose not to use it, then we should embrace life 
as a positive choice, rather than just accept it as the absence of 
other choices. ... If we reappropriate death, we rob them of one of 
their most vicious weapons. 


$15 


